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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


G E © R „ 
LORD EDGCUMBE, 


Lord LIEUTENANT and CusTos RoTULORUM 
Of the County of CORN WALL; 


Rear Admiral of the Brut SQUADR0O YN, 
Of His Majeſty's FLEE T. 


MY LORD, 


VN JITH Pleaſure I now embrace 

this Opportunity of publicly 
declaring the Honor conferred on 
me, in the Permiſſion of your Lord- 


ſhip's Name to adorn this Work ; 
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and am proud of thus acknowledging 


the great Reſpect with which 


I am, 


My LORD, 


Your LoRDSHIP's 
Moſt Obliged, and 
Moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


IM 
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W. NORTHC OTE. 


HE following ſheets were compoſed 

ſome years fince, merely for my own 
private uſe, and not originally intended 
for the preſs ; but having lately publiſhed 
a work, entitled, The Marine Surgeon, 
or Surgery and Phyſic reduced to an ex- 
act Method for Sea- Practice; which has 
been favourably received by the public, 
the great encouragement that has met 
with, induces me now to offer this, by 
way of Supplement, that the whole may 
form a complete repoſitory for the naval 
ſiurgeons, whoſe pockets may not be able 
do afford a large collection of authors, nor 
will their ſituation admit of it. The 
many uſeful and inſtructive books already 
extant, and the many able and judicious 
| practitioners now living, particularly in 
this country, may be thought to render 
this treatiſe unneceſſary. In regard to the ö 
ſenior part, and majority of the profeſ- | 
ſion, I am convinced it is ſo ; but as ſome, - 
(eſpecially young Tyros in the art) may, 
without offence, be preſumed to be leſs ! 
informed, not having had the ſame op- 
portunities of information, (particularly 
thoſe of the royal navy, for whoſe uſe | 
theſe ſheets are principally deſigned, and | 
who are in general, very deficient in this | 
important branch of their profeſſion) I 
A 12 | hope 


it will, at leaſt, refreſh their memories. 


that are leſs intricate ; or, that I ſhould 
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hope to be excuſed in attempting to con- 
vey inſtruction to thoſe who may ſtand in 
need of it, being always glad to receive 
it myſelf in any ſhape. The tedious, mi- 
nute deſcriptions of anatomical authors in 
general, a few only excepted, tending ra- 
ther to perplex than inſtruct a young ſtu- 
dent, I have, therefore, in the following 
treatiſe, endeavoured to avoid prolixity as 
much as poſlible ; inſtruction being moſt 
impreſſive, when leaſt incumbered : yet, 
at the ſame time, I flatter myſelf, have 
ſufficiently explained all that is neceſſary 
to be known by the inexperienced prac- 
titioner, in order to his attaining a right 
method of treating diſeaſes ſo far as it de- 
pends on anatomy. 8 
I have endeavoured alſo to render it not 
altogether uſeleſs to the elder and more 
experienced: to them it may ſupply the = 
place of a remembrancer of what they = 
were before more fully informed of ; and, 
if it does not improve their knowledge, 


As ſome of the ſubjects treated of are 
not a little obſcure, particularly, the mi- 
nute ſtructure of the nerves, the nature 
of their fluid, and thoſe conditions on 
which depend their power of feeling, and 
communicating motion to the body, &c. 
it cannot be expected that they ſhould ad- 
mit of ſo clear an explication, as matters 
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write any thing new on a ſubject which 
many learned and judicious authors have 
before ſo ingeniouſly and amply treated of. 
In a work of this kind, which is chiefly 
colleted from other authors, diſcoveries 
mult not be expected, though it is hoped, 
the reader will find ſome things both new 
and uſeful; or at leaſt related in a method 
very different from other anatomical wri- 
ters. In compiling it, I have chiefly fol- 


| lowed thoſe of the firſt rank among the 


moderns, viz. Albinus, Winſlow, Keil, 
Douglas, Heiſter, Monro, and Cheſelden; 
authors that have traced and explained the 
animal ſtructure with ſuch indefatigable 
pains and induſtry, as will derive honor 
both to themſelves and followers; and 
preſerve their reputation to future ages. 

In the courſe of this work, what 
I have aimed at, is to be intelligibly 
plain: for, in writing, as in ſpeaking, an 
ealy familiar perſpicuity is chiefly com- 
mendable. 

As it is impoiſible to make any profi- 
ciency in the art of healing, without a 
competent knowledge of the human ſtruc- 
ture, and animal oeconomy, I cannot help 
wondering at thoſe who take upon them 
to rectify the body when out of order, 
and at the ſame time know nothing of 
the curious contrivance of its parts; a 
circumſtance which renders them utterly 
incapable of judging of the diſeaſe, its 
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proper remedy, or when to apply it, &c. 
The young artiſt is therefore deſired dili- 
gently and carefully to peruſe the follow- 
ing pages, whereby he may acquire the 


neceſſary information for his future prac- 


tice. 
Notwithſtanding all my care and atten- 
tion in compoſing this work, I am ſenfi- 


ble that not only many inaccuracies but 
miſtakes may have eſcaped me, which 
thoſe will moſt readily excuſe, who hay- 


ing themſelves made reſearches of this 
kind, are not unacquainted with the dif- 
ficulties attending them. All others of 
experience in the profeſſion, I hope, will 
overlook with candor the defects which 
may be found. Yet, however imperfect 
theſe ſheets may be, I ſhall eſteem it my 
greateſt happineſs, ſhould it appear that J 
have done any thing, be it ever ſo trivial, 

which may tend to promote an art, in the 
advancement of which the good of man- 
kind is fo eſſentially concerned; and what- 
ever may be the event of this mite thrown 
into the public treaſury, I hope it will 
be received as the honeſt endeavors of a 
fincere well-wiſher, not only to his —__ 
feſſion, but to all mankind, 


Cornwall, 


June 12, 1769. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


gery; and the accurate difſection of it 
(or taking to pieces the ſeveral ſohd parts of 
a body, with a view to diſcover its ſtructure 
and utes) is properly anatomy; wherein every 
ſurgeon ought to be well ſkilled, and exactly 
to know, and fully to underſtand, every 
part, and its proper uſe, in order to which 
a diligent and careful peruſal of the follow- 
ing ſheets will greatly contribute. 


The uſe of anatomy is very great, and not yt ute. 


confined to the bounds of medicine alone ; 
for the philoſopher and the magiſtrate, the 
painter and the ſculptor are, in their reſpec- 


tive employments, more or leſs qualified, in 


proportion to the progreſs they have made 
in this ſcience. The phyſieian and ſurgeon, 
however, are thoſe to whom it is moiſt im- 
mediately neceſſary, and who without a per- 
fect knowledge of it, cannot do juſtice to the 
world in their profeſſions. What the needle 
is to the mariner, anatomy is to both theſe; 
and I may venture to ſay, that without its 
aſſiſtance they would be rather detrimental 
than beneficial to mankind. 

The body 1s diſtinguiſhed by anatomiſts 
into venters and limbs. The venters are the 
more remarkable cavities of the body, in 
which, ſome principal part or bowel is con- 
tained, and are in number three, viz. the 
belly, breaſt, and head: the limbs are the 
arms and legs But, contrary to the com- 
mon method of anatomiſts, I begin with the 
head, and then deſcribe the thorax, abdo- 
men, and extremities. The names anatomiſts 
have given for the better underſtanding the 

ſub- 


HE body formed, is the 2 of ſur- Anatomy, 


ſubject of. 


| = INTRODUCTION. 
| ſub-contained parts are as follows, viz. the 
| hollow on the middle of the thorax, undet 
the breaſts, is called ſcrobiculus cordis; the 
| middle of the abdomen for about three fin- 
gers breadth above and below the navel, is 
called regio umbilicalis ; the middle part, 
above this, epigaſtrium; on each fide of 
the epigaſtrinm, under the cartilages of the 
lower ribs, hypochondrium; and from be- 
low, the regio umbilicalis, to the offa ilia and 
offa pubis, hypogaſtrium. The external parts, 
and common integuments, are as follows: 
Coticvla, 1. The cuticula, epidermis, or ſcarf ſkin, 
ans | very fine, thin, ſmooth, inſenfible mem- 
brane, cloſely lying upon the cutis or true 
fin, of which it ſeems a part, and to which 
1 it adheres very firmly, being afliſted by the 
intervention of the corpus reticulare. The 
cuticula, in living ſubjects, feparates from the 
ſkin in burns, and by means of bliſters : 
irs colour. the colour of it in Europeans is white, but 
black in many other nations. It is compoſed 
| of a multitude of very minute lamellæ, 
wherein are very numerous foraminula: the 
thickneſs of it is different in different parts 
of the body, but greateſt in the ſoles of the 
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| feet, and in the palms of the hands. The 

| 3 regeneration of the cuticle in living ſubjects, 
is eaſy. 15 | „ 5 

| All anatomiſts have failed in their at- 5 


tempts to find blood-veſlels in the cuticle; 
the abſence of which is probably the reaſon 

| why it is deſtitute of ſenfation. . 

1 1 Its uſe is to defend the cutis from injury, 
from dryneſs, and from pain, and finally to 
aſſiſt, and at the ſame time, to moderate the 
ſenſe of feeling. 


Lewen- 
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Lewenhoeck and others ſay this membrane Its pores. 
appears (through a good microſcope) ſcaly, 

and compute, that a grain of ſand of the hun- 
dredth part of an inch diameter, will cover 

two hundred of theſe ſcales, and that each 

ſcale has about five hundred pores; ſo that 

a grain of ſand (according to this account) 

will cover 125,000 pores through which we 
perſpire. 

In the ſcurvy, and ſcorbutic diſorders, the when ſcur- 
cuticula will ſometimes become ſcurfy, and fy, the cure. 
full of little ulcers, which are apt to remain 
when the cauſe is removed ; but a bliſter be- 
ing applied, generally effects a cure. 

2. The corpus reticulare, vel reticulum corpus 
mucoſum, is a very fine membrane perforated reticulare 
in the manner of a net, with a multitude of brage. 
foramina, and lies immediately under the 
cuticula. When the cuticle is ſeparated from 
the® cutis (whether by art or accident) this 
membrane adheres firmly to it, and is ſcarcely 
to be ſeparated from it, ſeeming rather to 
be its inner ſuperficies than a diſtinct ſub- 
{tance. | 

Its colour in Europeans is white, but in tt colour. 
the negroes, and other black nations, it 1s 
black; in the tawny it is yellowiſh. The 
Kin itſelf, in both, is white; for the white- 
nels, blackneſs, or yellowneſs depend alto- 
gether on the colour of this membrane, and 
the ſmall quantity of flimy matter or mucus 
it contains. : 

1 he uſes of the corpus reticulare are to [is u. 
preſerve the ſtructure of the other parts of 
the integuments, and keep them in their 
determinate form and ſituation. 

Its apertures give paſlage to the hairs, and x: aper- 


let through the papillæ and excretory. ducts totes. 
| - of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cu'is, or 
tu ue ſicin, 


Its thick - 
neis. 
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of the ſkin : it retains theſe in a certain and 
determinate order, that they cannot be re- 
moved out of their places, and has ſome 
ſhare in preſerving the ſoftneſs of the pa- 
pillæ, winch renders them fit tor the ſenſe of 
feeling. 
The colour of this and the cuticula, 1s the 
only difference between Europeans and Afri- 
cans or Indians, the fibres of the true ſkin, 
being white in all men; (as before obſerved) 
but the Horid colour of the cheeks 1s owing 
to the blood in the minute vellels of the ſkin, 
as that in the lips to the veſſels in the muſ- 
cular fleſh; for the cuticula being made of 
excrementitious matter, has no blood veſſels, 
as above-inentioned. 
2. The cutis, or true Kin, is a very com- 
pact, thick, ſtrong, and ſenſible membrane, 
covering the whole body ; having nerves ter- 
minating ſo plentifully in all its ſuperficies, 
for the ſenſe of touching, that the fizeit 
pointed inſtrument can prick no where, with- 
out touching ſome of them. 
The upper ſurface of this membrane ad. 
heres to the corpus reticulare and cuticula ; 
and its under furface to the membrana adi- 
poſa, or fat: in ſome places this connection 
is Jax, in others it is very firm. 
The thickneſs of the cutis is very ditferent 
in ſeveral parts of the body; the anterior 
portion of it in the abdomen, is not only 
thinner and more compact than the poſte— 
rior, but it has this likewiſe peculiar to it, 
that in the ſtate of corpulency, or pregnancy, 
it may be naturally increaſed very much in 
breadth, and ſometimes in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, without loſing any thing of 
its thickneſs, in proportion to what it gains 
in breadth, 
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The cutis has a multitude of ſulci or lines, lis farrows. 


1 5 : 
_ X which are common to it with the cuticle, and 
> has foramina of two kinds in it. The Itsfora- 


7 larger foramina are thoſe of the mouth, n 
gnoſe, cars, and the lik: ; though, in effect, 

= the cutis may rather be ſaid to be reflected, 
than perforated in thoſe parts; and the ſmaller 
called pores. | 
 Thele again are of different ſizes, ſome Its pores. 
larger, ſome ſmaller, and terve to give pal- 

XZ tage to the hairs, and to the perſpiration. 
The pores are very large in the noſe, where 
the naked eye may ſee them. 

As to the ſubſtance and itructure of the cu- Its ſtrue- 
tis, it is compoſed of a multitude of tendi- © 
nous fibres, ſingle, tenacious and inter- 

* woven in a wonderful manner, with a vaſt 
number of blood-veſſels and nerves, which Hs blood- 
conititute the pyramidal papillæ, and raiſe En 4 
5 = themſelves through the pores of the corpus | 
WE reticulare, Theſe, when the cuticle is taken 

off, are very eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the palms 

2X of the hand and under the ſoles of the feet, 
and alſo at the ends of the fingers, where 


. © they conſtitute the primary organs of feeling. 
here are likewiſe the folliculi, or the re- The fenfe 


ceptacula cutanea, ſuppoſed by Heiſter to be of feeling. 
the ſame with what are deſcribed by other 
XZ anatomiſts under the name of ſebaceons 
=Z glands, and cutaneous miliary glands, ſerving 
for the excretion of the perſpirable matter. 
Ihe uſes of the ſkin are to defend the parts lts uſes. 
£2 underneath from external accidents, to be the 
organ of feeling, to wrap the parts more firmly 
together, and to be an univerſal emunctory 
to the body, cleanſing the blood of its re— 
r AJundancies, by the means of ſweat and per— 
= ipiration; while theſe, at the ſame time, 

* 55 ſerve 
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ſerve to prevent the flaccidity or dryneſs of 
the cutis itſelf. 


Glanduls 4. Glandulæ ſebaceæ vel miliares are ſmall 


ſebacez vel hodies like millet ſeeds, ſeated immediately 


Pn under the ſkin in the axillas; and are faid to : 
have been found under all other parts of the 
Kin, where they have been looked for with 2 


microſcopes. 


Perſpiration Theſe glands are ſuppoſed to ſeparate 
and Iveate ſweat; which fluid was thought to be only = 


Z 
> 


the materia perſpirabilis, lowing in a greater 


quantity, and condenſed, till Sanctorius af: 


ſured us that it is not ſo, and that more of the 
materia perſpirabilis is ſeparated in equa] times 
than of ſweat; of the former, he ſays, there 


are uſually fifty two ounces a day (ſeparated) 
in Italy, (where his experiments were made) 


but of the latter, not near ſo much in the moſt 


profuſe ſweats; which ſeems to favour the opi- 
nion of the exiſtence of theſe glands. But 
whoever reads Mr. Hales's experiments, will 
find that what Sanctorius accounted for by # 
an imaginary inſenſible perſpiration, different 
from that which in the greateſt degree produces 
ſweat, is really made by the lungs in reſpiration, 
in ten times a greater quantity than all the or. 
dinary perſpiration thro” the cutis, and ſeems 
to be but the ſame kind of fluid diſcharged 
both ways; for whenever it is interrupted thro 8 


2 
SW 


the ſkin in cold weather, then the lungs ar 


over charged, and a cough is produced. 


Membrana 5. Membrana adipoſa is all that membrane 
9 immediately under the ſkin ; it forms nume: 
rous interſtices or cells of different dimenſion BR 
(which contains the fat) by ſome, named cel, 
lulz, and the ſubſtance made up of then, 


termed the cellular ſubſtance. 


Br 
E's ſub - The thickneſs of this adipoſe membrane u 


Fence. not the fame all over the body, as it depend 
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on its number of laminæ; it is thickeſt on the 
abdomen and buttocks, and thinneſt neareſt 
the extremities: but where the muſcles ad- 
here to the ſkin, and on the penis, little or 
none at all. It adheres very cloſely to the 
ſkin, running between the muſcles in general, 
and between their ſeveral fibres in particular, 
and communicating with the membrane 
which lines the inſide of the thorax and ab- 
domen. 

It contributes to keep the inner parts warm le uſes. 
and pliant ; and by filling the interſtices of the 
mulcles, renders the ſurface of the body 
ſmooth. | 

The cells of this membrane communicate caufcsof an 


throughout the whole body, in ſuch a man- empbyſema 


ner, that from any one part, the whole may 


be filled with air, as is evident in beaſts, by 


the butchers blowing up their meat when 
newly killed, and in an emphyſema of the 


human body, ſometimes occaſioned by a 


broken rib, &c. | 
In theſe cells, the water is contained in an Sitution of 


anaſarca, which from its weight, firſt fills the an anaſarca, 
— Q Co 
depending parts, and when theſe cells are very 


full, the water frequently paſſes from them 
into the abdomen, and after tapping, though 
the limbs were ever ſo full, they will almoſt 


2 empty themſelves in one night's time, This 
membrane is alſo the uſual ſeat of impoſthu- 


mations, carbuncles and boyles. 
6. The pinguedo, or fat, is an oleaginous Pinguedo, 


or butyraceous matter, ſecreted from the r fat. 
: blood, and filling up the cavity of the cells 
of the membrana adipoſa; not ſecreted from 


the glandules, but from the little arteries of 


the 24ipoſe membrane. That this oleaginous 
matter has a circulatory motion, or an egreſs 


into 


Xvi 
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into the veins, 1s very evident from the ſud- 
den conſumption of it in many diſeaſes, and 
from its vaſt diminution by exerciſe and al- 
bour. 

The uſes of the fat are, to ſerve as a kind 
of covering to the body, 1n order to defend 
it from cold and other injuries; 10 defend 
the more tender and ſenſible parts from be- 
ing too ſtrongly vellicated by the ſalts; to 
preſerve in good order the flexion of the 
muſcles, of the cutis, and of th- other parts, 
between, and about which it is placed; to 
facilitate the motions of ſome parts, as the 
eyes, jaws, &c. To fill up a number of in- 
terſticial ſpaces, and by that means to add 
greatly to the ſymmetry and beauty of the 
parts, as is evidently the caſe in the face, neck, 
&c. and to facilitate the diſtenſion of the parts, 
the ſpaces between which, it thus fills up. 
There is a manifeſt uſe of the fat about the 


vagina, the anus, the oſſa iſchii, and pudenda; 


which filling up many large ſpaces there, 


gives way greatly in the diſtenſion of thoſe | 


parts in the excluſion of the foetus, and even 


of the harder excrements. It alſo prevents 
the painful preſſure and attrition of the parts, 
particularly in the ſoles of the fect, the nates, 


and other the like parts, in all which, the fat 
is copioully diſpoſed, and ſerves in the place 
of a cuſhion for the muſcular fleſh to reſt upon. 
And finally, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that when the body does not receive nouriſh- 
ment 1n the uſual way, the regreſs of the fat 
into the veins ſupplies that defect, 
480 14 N 
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Of the Parts of the HUMAN BO PD x, in 
general. 
W 
HE animal body conſiſts of bones, con gtuent 
cartilages, ligaments, mulcles, ten- parts of the 
dons, arteries, veins, nerves, ly mph- body. 
ducts, glands, excretory veilels, membranes, 
and fibres; to which may be added the hair 
and nails, | 
Bones are hard, brittle, inſenſible parts, nes, 
deſigned to ſuſtain and give form to the 
whole body, &c. 
Ciartilages approach much to the nature of carulages. 
ZZ the former, but are ſmooth and lubricous, 
flexible and elaſtic, Their uſe is to cover the 
ends of the bones that have motion, to pre- 
vent them from being damaged by a conti- 
£3 nual friction; and to contribute in a great 
$f. "0 | mea- 
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meaſure, to the formation of ſeveral parts, 


as the larynx, noſe, ears, &c. 

Ligaments are white, ſtrong membranes or 
fibrous, cloſe, compact ſubſtances, but more 
flexible than a cartilage, Their uſe is either 
to bind down the tendons, or to tie together 
ſuch bones as have motion; being not Peafily - 
ruptured, torn, or ſtretched. 

Muſcles are diſtin portions of fleſh, and 
may be divided into the ſubſtance or belly of 
the muſcle, and the extremity or tendinous 
aponeurotic part; though the latter is ſome- 
times ſo very imall in tome muſcles, as to be 
inviſible without the help of a microſcope, | 
Both portions are covered by a particular 
membraze. By the contraction of the muſcles 
the ſeveral motions of the body are performed, 

Tendons are white, firm, tenacious parts, 
compoſed of the ſame fibres with the muſcles, 
continuous to, and uſually forming their ex- 
tremities, but more cloſely connected, that 
they may take up leſs ſpace in a limb, and be 
inſerted in Jeſs room into a bone. When 
the fibres of which they are conſtituted e- 
pand themſelves into a membrane, it is called 
aponeuroſis. 2 

Arteries are conical tubes, which ariſe from 
the ventricles of the heart, and thence di- 
viding into branches convey the blood to al! 
parts of the body. They are compoſed of 
three membranes or coats, and have two re- 
ciprocal motions or pulſations, viz. a ſyſtole 
and a diaſtole, of which more hereafter. b- 

Veins are tubes or veſlels which carry the 
blood from the ſeveral parts of the body to 5 
the heurt. ang fie are compoſed principally f 


a membranous, vaſcular, and a muſcular | z 
tunic, but chalk - are much thinner than in 
the | 
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the arteries, They are a continuation of the 
extreme capillaries reflected back again to- 
wards the heart, which uniting their chan- 
nels as they approach it, at laſt, form three 
large primary veins, viz. the vena cava, vena 
portæ, and the pulmonary vein. 
Nerves are bundles of whitiſh cylindrical Nerves. 
fibres, ariſing from the medulla oblongata of 
the brain, and the medulla ſpinalis, from 
which they go out in pairs, like fo many di- 
ſtinct trunks, and are afterwards divided into 
branches, ramifications and filaments, and 
terminate in all the ſenſitive parts of the 
body, being the immediate organs of ſen— 
ſation. . 
Lymphæducts are fine tranſparent tubes or Lymphe- 
veſſels, which carry lymph from all parts, 4s. 
eſpecially the glands, which they diſcharge 
into the larger veins, and into the vaſa 
Jactea. | 
Secretory glands arc ſmall bodies formed g;anas, 
by the intertexture of veſſels of every kind, 
covered with a membrane; generally com- 
poſed of an artery, vein, lympatic, excretory 
duct, and nerve; the uſe of glands is to ſe— 
crete fluids from the mais of blood for divers 
purpoles, ſuch as perfecting the lymph, &c. 
Excretory veſſels are either tubes from excrory 
glands, to convey the ſecreted fluids to their ve. 
reſpective places; or veſſels from the {mall 
guts, to carry the chyle to the blood-vellels 
theſe laſt are called vaſa lactea. ö 
Membranes are a pliable texture of fibres, Mem- 
interwoven together, and expanded, to cover biaues. 0 
or line any other part. Thoſe which ſerve 
as integuments or covers of veſſels, are called | 
tunics or coats; thoſe that cover the brain, | 
meninges; the ſkull, pericranium; the bones | 
->W-9 in 
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in general, perioſteum ; the thorax, pleura; 
and the membrane which includes the heart, 
pericardium. | 

The muſcles, too, are each encloſed in a 
peculiar membrane, as are the bowels, &c. 

The uſe of the membranes is to cover and 
wrap up the parts, and ſtrengthen them; to 
ſave them from external injuries; to pre- 
{crve the natural heat; to join - one part to 
another; to ſuſtain ſmall veſlels, and the 
nerve; which run through their duplicatures; 


to top the returning of the humors in their 


veſlels, as the valves ſtop the returning of the 
blood in the veins and heart; of the chyle in 
the thoracic duct, and of the lymph in the 
lymphatic veſlels. 

Fibres appear to be ſimple, thread like bo- 
dies, which ſerve to form other parts. Hence 
ſome are hard, as the bony ones; and others 
loft, as the fleſhy parts. 

Hair is compoſed of five or fix oblong, 
ſlender, flexible filaments, incloſed in a tube, 
and tranſparent, growing out of the pores, 
and is either ſtrait or crooked, according to 
the rectitude or obliquity of the porcs. 


Nails are a kind of bony excreſcence, 
growing on the fingers and tocs; their ſub- Wt 
{tance contiiis of the cutaneous papillæ, elon- 


gated and indurated in that form. 


S . 
Of the BON 


E Ss in General. 


8 oſteology, or the exact knowledge of 1 


the bones, is the foundation of all ana- 
tomy, I ſhall begin with that ſubject in this 


anatomical expolition of the human itructure. 
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The bones are in general, in reſpect to the Vie. 


body, what the timbers and beams are in a 


ſhip; they give ſtrength and ſhape to the 


frame, ſuſtain all its organs, and keep the 
machine in all ſituations proper for its func- 
tions, by means of their different conforma- 
tion, ſtructure, and connexion. 


The ſubſtance of the bones conſiſts of la- soubſtance. 


2X mellz, or plates, lying one upon the other, 
joined together by tranverſe fibres, and as it 
XX were arch-wile ; theſe fibres, when firit form- 
4 ed, are very ſoit, but grow by degrees to 


the hardneſs of a cartilage, and afterwards 
| of perfect bone. But the change is neither 
= made in a very ſhort time, nor begun in all 


the parts of the ſame bone at once. 
(Flat bones, that have their fibres directed og 


* 
fication 


gon all ſides, begin to oſſify in, or near a mid- tow per- 


dle point; but the cylindrical bones, and all feed. 
others whoſe fibres are nearly parallel, begin 
about the middle of each fibre, and thence 


XZ ſhoot forth to their extremities; not always 


in continued lines, but frequently beginning 
# new offifiications, which ſoon join the for- 
mer; and by the continual addition of this 
oſſifying matter, the bones increaſe till their 
E hardneſs reſiſts a farther extenſion ; and 
their hardnets always increaling while they 
are growing, the increaſe of their growth 
: becomes ſlower and flower, until they ceaſe 
to grow at all.) In ſeveral bones, the la- 
mellæ, or plates, are diſpoſed diverſely. 
Thoſe which have a large cavity (as the cy- 
lindrical bones) are contiguous, and cloſely 
united; but in thoſe which have no great 
cavity, but are altogether ſpongious within, 
many of the internal laminæ are placed at 


lome diſtance one from another in all their 
= B 3 lengths, 
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lengths, having between a cavernous ſub- 
ſtance, or {mall bony cells; and {ome of thoſe 
cells are at both the extremities of all thoſe 
bones with large cavities alſo. In the bones, 


_ whoſe plates are contiguous, there are pores 


Apophy ſis. 


through and between the plates, beſides thoſe 
which are made for the paſſage of the blood- 


veſlels; and theſe are of two ſorts, the one 
penetrates the laminæ, and are tranſverſe, ** 


looking from the cavity to the external ſu- 
perfices of the bone: the ſecond ſort are 
formed between the plates, which are longi- 2 
tudinal and ftrait, tending from one end of 
the bone towards the other, and obſerving 
the courſe of the bony fibres. 

The firit kind are formed not only in the 
firſt internal laminæ, but in every one, even 
to the outermoſt; though the nearer they 
are to the cavity, the greater 15 the number 
of pores. The ſecond kind, viz. the long 
tudinal, arc not to be obſerved, but by the help 
of a very good microſcope; (unleſs it be now 
and then, in ſome particular bones,) by thele 
it is, that the medullary oil diffuſes itſelf, » 
and 1s immediately beneficial to the plates: 
the other, viz. the tranſverſe, are but ſub - 
ordinate to theſe, and rather deſigned for 


the paſſage of the marrow into them, than 


for the immediate communication of it to 


the ſubſtance of the bone. On the ſurface of 


the bones, at the ends, are two kinds of pro- 


minences, the one termed apophyſis or pro- 
cellus, and the other epiphyſis or appendage. 
The apophy lis is a continued part, or excrel- 8 
cence of the bone, (as a branch is of a tree,) 
jutting out apparently above its plain ſuper: 
ficies, to make the better articulations, ex 
cept where the bones are placed againſt other 
I bones, 
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bones, and for the more commodious inſer- 
tion of the muſcles. ; | 


The epiphyſis is an additional bone grow- Epiphyse, 


ing to another by mere continuity, being ge- 
nerally more ſoft and porous than the other, 
though it moſtly degenerates into an apophy- 


| ſis in adults. : 
Beſides the common large cavity, moſt cavities, 


bones have ſuperficial cavities, or ſinuſes, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into fulci or furrows, 
and the holes for the nutritious and medul- 
lary veſſels to enter by, as all the bones are 
ſupphed, both within and without, with 
blood-veſſels and nerves. Dr. Havers di- 
vides the blood-veſlels of the bones into nu- 
tritious and medullary ; the moit conſider— 
able of the nutritious enter at the ends of 
the bones, viz. the artery at one end, and 
the veins at the other. If the bones had no 
cavities, they would, if they were ſtrait, ſuſ- 
tain the ſame weight; but being made hol- 
low, their ſtrength to reſiſt breaking tranſ- 
veriely is encreaſed in proportion to their 
diameters, without encreaſing their weights; 
which 1s very evident in the wings and quills 
of birds: but the bones in the legs of all ani— 
mals are more ſolid, being formed to ſupport 
weight. | 

Cheſelden ſays, the bones are not diſpoſed 
into viſible plates or lamellæ, ſtratum ſuper 
ſtratum, as before-mentioned, and as many 
have painted them ; but I think, with a good 
microſcope they ſeem to have that appear- 
ance, though it makes no material difference 
to the enquirer, whether they have or not; 
therefore 1 ſhall enter into no diſpute on that 
ſubject. 
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The medulla, or marrow, contained in the 
bones, conſiſts (beſides the blood-vellels) of 
an inveſting membrane, in which are includ- 
ed men branaceous lobules, and bags that 
fill up the cells of the bones; and in theſe 
bags are veſiculæ, or glandulous blad- 
ders, very like the veſicular fu bitance of the 
lungs. 

1he MAITOW, being more or leſs diſtributed 
all over the bones, and tranſuding through 
their plates and Gag makes them tougher, 
and leis brittle, but does not nouriſh them, a8 
was originally believed. The large middle 
cavity of all cylindrical bones contains an 
oily marrow ; but the great number of leſſer 


cells 1 their extremities, contain a 


bloody marrow, or rather a kind of red, 


fatty, medullary juice, which laſt is found in 


Medu!lary 
Veullcis. 


Perioſteum. 


all ſpongy heads and cells of bones. The 
marrow in young bones is more red and 
bloody than in old ones, as the oily mar- 
row would otherwiſe render their fibres too 
lott, 


and there, through their proper canals, pe- 
garde into the inner cavity of the bones, 

nd ſecrete the medullary part from the blood; 
the blood being afterwards returned by the 


veins, The nerves are diſtributed to the 


ſame places, for the ſake of ſenſe and motion, 
Theſe veſlels enter the bones obliquely, that 


they may not weaken them by dividing too 


many {ii res it t = ime place. 
the bones in the body (except a part of 


” 


A 
the teeth, and tue places in bo nes where the 
muſcles are inſerted,) are immediately fur- 


rounded in every part, (boch the internd 
and 
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and external ſurfaces, with an exquilite ſen- 
ſible, nervous, vaſcular membrane, called 
perioſteum, but in the ſkull, pericranium. It 
is divided into the external and internal, or 
under and upper. The under 1s derived from 
the dura mater, the upper from the mem- 
branes of the muſcles that lie upon it; which 
fibres lie contiguous, but are not interwoven 
with each other. The under fibres run all 
parallel from ope end of the bene to the 
other, and are continued from one bone to 
another, by means of the ligaments that join 
them together in their articulations, upon 
which they paſs: the upper hold the ſame 
courſe with the fibres of the muſcle from 
whence they are derived, ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes oblique, ſometimes tranſverſe; 
and when they run ſo far as to make up their 
part of the perioſteum, they are inſerted into 
the bone, and are ſucceeded by others, from 
ſome other muſcles, The inner ſuperſicies of 
the perioſteum ſticks as cloſe to the bone as 
if it were glued to it; and beſides, the peri- 
oſteum has little fibrille, or threads, continued 
from it, that enter into the ſubſtance of the 
bone, which give them, probably, ſome in- 
ternal ſenſe, 

The perioſteum conſtitutes the ſirſt rudi- 
ments of the bones in a fœtus in utero ; 
and ferves alſo for the muſcles to flide eaſy 
upon, and to hinder them from being lace- 
rated by the roughneſs and hardneſs of the 
bones. 

It is every where full of ſmall blood. veſ- 
ſels, which enter the bones for their nouriſh- 
ment; but the internal ſubſtance of the lar— 
Ter bones is nouriſhed by the veſſels which 

enter 
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enter obliquely through their middles. It is 
alſo the organ of ſecretion for the bony mat 
ter, as the membrana adipoſa is for the fat, 
The ſenſibility of the bones, is wholly owing . 


to this membrane, (perioſteum) for when di- 
veſted of this, they may be ſawed, cut, or 
burnt, without pain. It gives the determi- 


nation and figure to bones, as is evident 


from this, that when it is wounded, exoſtoſes, 
tophi, and caries, ariſe in the part. It is of 
different thickneſs in different parts, but in 
general, the internal is vaſtly thinner than 
the external. It is generally ſaid to ariſe 
from the dura mater of the brain, but 


Heiſter is of a different opinion, as the pe. 


rioſteum is evidently formed at the ſame 


time with the dura mater in the fcetus. 
The bones are connected together various 
ways, according to the various purpoſes they 


are to ſerve, ſome being intended for mo- 
tion, others for reſt, and the ſupport of the 


incumbent parts only. 


The following table of oſteology ſhews, at 3s 


one view, the ſeveral bones of the human 
body, &c. (the ſeſamoidal bones excepted) 
and whereto they belong. 


A TABLE 


r Os. 
24 


"The Bones of the Cranium 
or Skull 


The Bones of the Fauces 
and Face 


| U 
0 The Bone of the Lower O5 


Jaw | 


Dentes, the Teeth 


The Bones of the Head, are 


— 
N 


The Bones of the Os Hyoi- Of 
des of the Tongue. 5 ; 
Of. 


> 
ES 
NE. 


7 The Bones of the Internal 
it EO 3 Ear 


Vertebræ 
The Spine 


F Sternum - 
4 The Thorax Ribs 
OfNa 
Inominata 


Trunk, are 


| 
The Pubes } 


2 2 


The Bones of the 


Dent. 
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A TABLE of OSTEOLOGY. 


2 
© 


Parietalia 
Ethmoides +» 
Frontis Fa 
Occipitis = 
Sphenoides 
Tempora = 
Malarum = 
Maxillaria - 
Naſt - 
Plana - 
Palati B 
Vomer - 


Ungues += 
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Maxilla Inferior x 


Canini a 
Inciſores - 
Molares » 


Hyoides _ 


Incus - 
Malleus - 
Orbiculare - 
Stapes - 


Neck 
Back 


Loins 


Os Sacrum and Coccyx - 


Os llium 
Iſchium 
Pubis 


7 R 


12 
5 
2 
3 

24 
1 
I 
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The 
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= | The Shoulder Claviews - r 
= I Scapula - 2 
5 The Arm Os Humeri - 2 
© . Ulna a 2 
5s The Fore-Arm | Rad 1 : 
Sz 4 { Of. Naviculare 2 
3 © Lunare - 2 
5 5 Cuneiforme 2 
& = 5 Carpus 4 Magnum - 2 
Y : Orbiculare - 2 
— | HL Trapezium 3 
L The Hand 4 Trapezoides - 2 
Unciforme = 2 

Metacarpus - 8 

_ Phalanges - 30 

© f The Thigh —Of. Femoris - - 2 
. Oſ. Patella - - 2 
>= | The Leg Tibia - - 2 
2 Fibula - - 2 

© 2 4 { Of. Cal cis — 2 
S 0 Aſtragalus 2 
— = { Tarſus Cuboides - 2 
2 Z Cuneiformia - 6 
- | The Fot 1 Naviculare — 2 
N een - 10 

L Phalanges - + =Þ 

In all 247 


N. B. By the above account, it appears, 
that there are in all 247 bones in the hu- 
man body, (excluſive Gf the ſeſamoidal 
bones. whoſe number is Uncertain,) but the 

number is various in various bar; Sts, though 
commonly, as 8 'e mentioned: yet ſome ſay 
zoo, Or 397; 0 oth ; but late writers fix 


it at 247, 249, or 2 moi C250, 
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| Of the CARTILAGES, LiGaMENTS, and Mu- 
= ciLacGiNous GLanDs of the Jones in 
General. | 


4 Cartilage is a whitiſh, or pearl. coloured 
EA ſubſtance, which covers the extremi- 
ties of bones joined together by moveable 
articulations: for cartilages being ſmoother 


tions more eaſy, and prevent the bones wear- 
ing each other in their actions; but with age 
they ſometimes grow ſo hard as to become 
perfect bony. | 

Carolus Stephanus (in his Anatomy) gives 
the following ſhort definition of a cartilage. 
A Cartilage, he obſerves, is a part of the 
body, which truly deſerves the name of fim- 
pale, or ſimilar. It is harder than all the other 
parts, but ſofter than the bones, White, 
| ſmooth, poliſhed, and pliable or flexible. 
The coheſion of its parts is different in dif- 
ferent cartilages; and no ſenſible cavity, cell, 
or pore, appears in any part of its ſubſtance, 
except very {mall paſſages for the blood-vet- 
| ſels, &c.” I here ſpeak only of cartilages 
| that belong to the bones; thoſe which have 
no relation to them, are deſcribed hereafter 
in their proper places, throughout the courſe 
of this work. The cartilages united to bones 
are of four kinds. Some cover both ſides of 
| the moveable articulations, and are very 
| ſmooth; ſome unite the bones to each other, 
| either ſo firmly as to allow no ſenſible mo- 
* tion, or elſe in ſuch a manner as to allow of 


different motions, The firit grow eaſily hard, 
the 


Cartilage. 


and ſofter than bone, they render the mo- 
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OF THE CARTILAG ES, &c. 


the others appear in ſome meaſure viſcid, 


and retain their flexibility. Some increaſe 
the ſize and extent of bones; of theſe again 


ſome are articulated with other bones, others 


ſerve only for borders; ſome, in fine, have a 


ſingular form, as thoſe of the ears, and moſt 
of thoſe of the noſe; in which laſt, their 


elaſticity appears moſt ſenſibly. The Carti-. | 


lages not immediately joined to bones, are, 


for the moiſt part, placed in the moveable 
Joints, and may likewiſe be fubdivided into 
ſeveral kinds. Some he altogether looſe, be. 


ing joined neither to the articulated bones, 


nor to the cartilages which cover them, but E 
{lide freely between them in different direc- 7 
tions; ſome are partly joined to other carti- 
lages, and partly ſlide between the cartilagin- 


ous extremities of the articulated bones. 
A ligament is a white, fibrous, cloſe, com- 
pact ſubſtance, more flexible than a cartilage, 


not eaſily ruptured or torn, and which does 


not yield, or at leaſt but very little, when 
pulled. Ligaments form either narrow cords, 
broad bands, or thin webs; and theſe ſerve 


to bind, contain, limit, and defend the other 


parts, both hard and ſoft. I ſhall here {peak 
only of thoſe which belong to bones or car. 


tilages alone; ſome of theſe belong wholly 
to the articulations or moveable bones, and 
others, have nothing to do with the articu- # 
lations : thoſe which are common to the ſoft 7 


parts, or both ſoft and hard parts, will be 


mentioned in their proper place, and are, 
therefore, now deſignedly omitted. The liga- 


ments which belong particularly to the move- 
able articulations, and may therefore be called 
articular ligaments, are of ſeveral kinds. 


Some are de ligned only to fix and ſtrengthen 
the 
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the joints, and to ſecure the bones in their 
different motions, from parting from each 
bother, as happens in luxations. Theſe liga- 
ments are like ropes, more or leſs flat, or 
like bands, ſometimes narrow, and ſometimes 
of a conliderable breadth; and though ſome 
of them are thin, they are all very ſtrong, 
and yield but little, Some contain a very 
fluid, mucilaginous liquor, commonly called 
ZZ ſynovia, which continually moiſtens the arti- 
0 culations. As the liquor is contained in cap- 

ſulæ or bags, theſe may very well be named 
= capſular ligaments; they lie within the for- 

mer ſort, being cloſely united to their inter- 

nal ſurface, and are to be met with in all the 

= moveable joints. Some perform both the 
former oflices, that of a band to keep the 

bones together, and of a capſula to hold the 
mucilage. Theſe ſurround the orbicular ar- 
” XX riculations, as that of the os humeri with 
the ſcapula, and of the os femoris with 
1 2X the os inominatum, &c. All the parts of 
» == theſe ligaments are not of equal thickne!:s, ſo 
c that they appear to be made up of two kinds 
of ligaments infeparably united or glued to- 
gether; one capſular, which ſurrounds the 
whole articulation, and ſeveral true ligaments 
extended at different diſtances over the other, 
and cloſely united to it. The membranous 
vagina belonging to the channel or groove, 
tin the upper part of the os humeri, will be 
e mentioned in its proper place. Some liga- 
„ meats are hid by the joints themſelves, and 
by the capſular ligaments, as that belonging 
to the head of the os femoris, called im- 
= properly ligamentum teres, and the crucial 
* ligaments of the tibia. The ligaments 
Which ſerve to connect cartilages with bones, 
— might 
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OF THE CARTILAGES, &c. 


might be reckoned another ſpecies of articu. | 


lar ligaments. 


The ligaments fixed to bones without any 5 | 
relation to the articulations, are of two kinds. 
Some of them are looſe, and ſerve only to- 


ſet bounds to the motions of bones; ſome 7 


are tight, and ſtretched either between the 
parts of the ſame bone, or between ſeveral * 
bones united together without motion. The 
ligaments that are fixed to bones or cartilages, 
and are likewiſe of uſe to other parts, are 


alſo of two kinds. Some of them are fixed 
to bones or cartilages only, and ſome are 


of muſcles, ſupplying in that refpect, the 
place of bones; ſome ligaments are almott 


cartilaginous, and have a particular elaſticity, * 
by which they are capable of being drawn "RF 
out by a ſufficient force, and of contracting 
again when left to themſelves. This elaſti- 
city differs from that of cartilages, which 
laſt is hardly perceivable, but by compreſſing 
or bending them to a certain degree. It dif. 
fers likewiſe from that of the other ligaments, 1 


in that it is not only very conſiderable in lv 
ing bodies, but remains ſuch after death. It 


is generally agreed, that the ligaments are 


inſen | 


likewiſe fixed to other parts, or other parts 
are fixed to them; thoſe of the firſt kind 
ſerve chiefly to incloſe, check, limit, and 
ſtrengthen the muſcles and tendons, and 
ſometimes to change their directions; among 
theſe are the annular and ſemi annular lig. 

ments, &c. thoſe of the other kind compre- 

hend the ligaments fixed to other parts as 
well as to bones, and theſe again are of two 
ſorts. Some of them are fixed to one or 
more bones, with different degrees of ten- 
ſion; aud ſerve on each fide for the inſertion E, 
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OT THE MUS 
inſenfible; and the reaſon aſſigned is, that 
they would elſe be injured by ordinary mo- 
tions: but they are much better contrived, 
ſceing none of them, not even thoſe which 
lie between the vertebræ, are ſubject to at- 
trition; but the other, experience ſhews, are 
capable of very acute pains, nothing being 
more painful than collections of matter within 
theſe parts, or ſharp medicines applied to 
them when laid bare. 

There are ſmall glands which furniſh every 
joint, where the bones are furniſhed with a 
cartilage for a fliding motion, with a mu- 
cilaginous matter, for lubricating the ends of 
the bones, that they may move eaſily upon 


17 


Mucilagin- 
ous glands 
of the 
joints. 


one another; and that there may be no waſte 


of this neceſſary fluid, it is contained in the 
inveſting ligaments; which for this very rea- 
{on are no where divided, except to commu - 
nicate with the ligaments of the tendons. 
Thete glands are generally ſeated in a little 
fat, near the inſertion of the ligaments, that 
they may be compreſſed by them when the 


joints are in motion, which is a proper time 


to have their fluid preſſed out. The moſt 
conſiderable parcel of theſe glands with their 
fat, are ſeen in the joint of the knee, and the 
largeſt gland of this ſort, is found in the 
ſinus, at the bottom of the acetabulum of 
the os inominatuq, and is compreſſed by the 
ligamentum teres. 8 5 

The diſeaſes of the joints either happen 
from ulcers in the mucilaginous glands, which 
pouring out matter that cannot be diſcharged, 


foul the ends of the bones, or elſe from ſwell- 


ings in the ends of the reſpective bones. Ei- 


of 


Diſeaſes of 
the joints; 
their cauſe, 


ther of theſe, in time, create exceſſive pain, 
which appears to be chiefly in the ligaments 
C 


13 


ſpina ventoſa. It is ſometimes in the begin- 


Muſcle de- 
ſcribed, 
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of the joints, notwithſtanding what has been 
ſaid of the inſenſibility of theſe parts. When 
a joint is much ſwelled and painful, without 
external inflammation, it is vulgarly called a 


whitc-ſwelling, and more properly than a Þ 


ning cured by evacuations, but when the 
limb waſtes below the ſwelling, and the fin- 


gers or toes of the limb grow thinner at 
their joints, and loſe their ſhape, the caſe is 
abſolutely irrecoverable. Sometimes the ends 
of the bones erode, then join together, and, 
form an anchyloſis, which, though a ſevere 7 
diſeaſe of itſelf, yet proves often the re. 
medy of a much worſe. In like manner, the 
bones of the hands and feet, when they are 
ulcerated, ſometimes unite, and are thus 
preſerved from total ruin. But there is one 


caſe of a white ſwelling that is amazing, 


where the pain is ſo great that we are forced 


* 


to take off the limb, and yet neither find“ 


upon ditiection the ligaments or glands dil- 
cated, matter in the joint, the bones carious, 


nor any diſeaſed appearance, except that the 


ends of the bones are a little larger and ſofter. 


S EU lv. 


Of the MuscLEs in general. 


E immediate organ of voluntary mo- 


tion is a muſcle, which is ſoft and red, 


and more properly called fleſh than that Z 
which is glandular or parenchymous. It i- 
an organic part compounded of fibres, ten- 


dons, nerves, membranes, veins, and arte 


ries. It hath one or more tendons at its be. 
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where the tendons are greateſt and moſt in 
number; its head andibeginning, where the 
nerve is inſerted; the belly of it is its mid- 
dle or fleſhy part. The uſe of a muſcle is to ves. 
promote voluntary motion, and where the 
part to be moved is great or large, and re- 
quires ſtronger force, nature hath appointed 

a ligament, the more firmly to faſten the 
muſcle to the bone, and the apophyſis and 
epiphyſis of the bones, to facilitate the mo- 
tion by raving the head. It hath been una- 
nimouily taught, that the ſoul effects motion 

in the muſcle at pleaſure, by tranſmitting 
from the brain by the nerves, animal ſpirits, 

by whoſe copious influx, the muſcles. to be 
moved are in an inſtant inflated and ſo con- 
tracted, that they pull and move the member 

to which the tail is faſtened. For this end, 
nature hath inſerted a nerve or more into 
each muſcle, ſo that the fleſh and nerves are 
the principal conſtituents of a muſcle; and, 
indeed, ſome nerves ſeem to have their bo- 
dies made up of notbing elſe, than an inter- 
texture of nervous and fleſhy fibres, as the 
muſcles of the forehead, temples, bladder, 
anus, and all ſphincters; hence, in reſpect of 
ſubſtance, ſome muſcles are moſtly carnous, SubRance 
as all the ſphincters and muſcles of the tongue; 2 Piftere 
others, moſtly nervous and membranous, as 
the faſcia lata tibiam adducens, quadratus vel 
diſtortor oris, by Galen named platyſma my- 
oides, being firſt contracted involuntarily in 


the ſpaſmus Cynicus. 


If the tail, moveable point, or tendon of aponeu; 
a muſcle be broad and membranous, it is refis, 
called an aponeuroſis: in many of the muſ— 
cles both the extremities are moveable; in 
theſe, that part, which of the two is leaſt 
CS move- 


Mem- 
brane. 


D:imens 
lions. 


cloſed in a ſmooth membrane, to make the 


which belongs to the faſcialis and gluteus 2 £ 


manner the faſcia, detached from the tendon 
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moveable, is always called the origin, or head, 
and the more moveable part the tail. This 
however, cannot be done univerſally ; ſince 
there are caſes in which that extremity of a 
muſcle, which was before the tail or move. 
able point, becomes the head or fixed point; 
and vice verl2, as in the ſerati antici, and 
ſome of the muſcles of the abdomen, &. 

Each muſcle, as far as it is diſtinct, and is 


moved againſt any part, 1s covered or in- | 


friction eaſy ; but where it is externally ten- 
dinous, thoſe tendons are often {ſmooth 
enough to make ſuch a covering needicls, | 
Beſides this membrane, there is another, 
known by the name of faicia tendino{1, 
which deſerves to be particularly confiderct; 
the ſtrong one on the outſide of the thig wh, 


muſcles, is of great uſe in railing the gluteus Yr © 
farther from the centre of motion of the 
joint it moves, to increaſe its force: in like 


of the biceps cubiti, alters its direction for 
the ſame purpoſe; but thoſe on the outſide 
of the tibia and cubit, &c. are only flat ten- 
dons from which the fibres of the mutcles 7 
ariſe as from the bones. 
There are alto in many places inch tendons | 
between the muſcles, from which each mui: | 
cle ariſes in like manner, for the bones them. 
ſelves dre not ſufficient to give origin to half 
the fibres of the muicles that belong to 
them; beſides, if all the fibres had riſe from 
the bones, they mult have been liable to 
compreſs one another very inconveniently. 7 
In regard to quantity, which reſpects all 
dimeniions, as longitude, latitude, and pro. 
fundity, = 


OF THE MUSCLES: 


| fundity, ſome are long, as the rectus abdo- 

minis, dorſi longiſſimus, ſartorius; others 
ſhort, as the pyramidalis, in the bottom of 

the belly; others broad, as the oblique and 

== tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen, latiſſimus 

XZ dork; others narrow, as thoſe of the fingers 
and toes; others thick and bulky, as the two 
XZ vaſti of the femur, and glutæi of the but- 

: | tocks, &c. others thin and ſlender, as the 
gracilis bending the leg. 
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In reſpect of figure, ſome are triangular, figure. 


= ſome ſquare, ſome pentagonal, ſome round, 

*X ſome in other ſhapes, as is exemplitied in the 

= deltoides, rhomboides, ſcalenus, trapezius, 
c&c. Some are tranſverſe, ſome above, ſore 
below, ſome before, ſome behind, ſome on 
the right ſide, ſome on the left; where, in 
general, it may be obſerved, that all oblique 
muſcles ſerve for oblique motions ; all right 
or {trait muſcles, to direct flexion or exten- 
| ſion ; all internal to flexion, and all external 
to extenſion, 
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from bones, and that either from the heads 
*X of them, as moſt of the great muſcles do, 
or a little below; ſome only from one bone, 
= ſome from two or three, others from carti- 
= lages, as the muſcles proper to the larynx ; 
others from the membrane ſurrounding the 
== tendon, as the muſculi vermiculares, or lum- 
= bricalis, in the hands and feet; others again 


ppect of their inſertion, ſome are inſerted in- 
to bones, ſome into cartilages, as the muſ- 
cles of the larynx; others into a membrane, 
as the muſcles moving the eye; others into 
the ſkin, as the muſcles of the lips; ſome 


rH K i . . 
4 ariſing from divers parts are inſerted into 
5 3 (; 3 One; 


In reſpect of their origination, ſome ariſe g,;,;,, 


from other parts, as the ſphincters. In reſ- jarcriion, 
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muſcles. 
Names. 


actions. 


Rectilineal 
or ſimple 
muſcles, 


Diverſity of 
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one; and, on the contrary, others ſingle in 


their origin, are yet divided in their termi- 


nations : not that all muſcles formed for mo- z 
tions, either ſtrong or continual, do all end | 


in tendons fre 
motion of tlie bones the tendons are inſerted, 
not into the end of the fame bone from 
winch they ariſe, but near the heed of an- 
other which they are to move; likewiſe to 


corroborate and facilitate the motion of the L. 


eye, there are tendons beitowed on its muſ— 
cies. 


The muſcles are of two ſorts, viz. ſimple 8 
or rectilineal, and compound or penniform, 8 
almoſt parallel 
or ncar the ſame direction with 
and the compound 
have their fibres joined in an oblique direc. 
tion to a tendon pailing in or near the axis, 


The ſimple have their fibres 
in the ſame, 
the axis of the muſcle; 


or on their outſide. 


Some mulcles borrow their names from 
the part in which they are ſeated, as the} 


temporal muſcles, ſpinal muicles, Kc. 


are confederates, concurring to one and the 


ſame motion, either of flexion or extenſion, 


one being placed on the right, the other on 
the left ide of the member; others are an. 


tagoniſts performing motion contrary to each} 


other. 
tenſor ; 


To every flexor is oppoſed an ex- 


every elevator a depreſſor, excepting only in 
the ſphincters, cremaſters, and eſophagus. 
The ſimple, or rectilineal muſcies, if thei 
origins and inſertions are in little compass 
are never of any conſiderable thickneſs, ui 


becauſe the outwad 8 
fibre 


leſs they are very long, 


eater or leſs; and in reſpect of 


In reſpect of the diverſity of their actions, 
they admit of a triple difference, viz, Some 


to every adductor an abductor ; to 
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5 . would compreſs the inner ones, and 
make them almoſt uſeleſs; and therefore 

= of every rectilineal muſcle, whoſe inner fibres 
are compreſſed by the outer, have their inner 
fibres longer than the external, that they 
may be capable of cqual contraction. 

Ihe compound, or penniform muſcles, Penniform 
though they are in a manner free from the 9 <em- | 
XZ inconvenience of one fibre compreſſing an- RG ce 
*X other, and though by the obliquity of their 

- RE fibres, nothing is abated of their moment; 

pet the fibres of theſe muſcles becoming 


je more and more oblique as they contract, 
, =o their ſtrength decreaſes, and their velocity 
iocreaſes, which makes them leſs uniform in 
their actions than the rectilineal muſcles; J 
d wherefore it ſcems, that nature never uſes a 
. X77 pennitorm muſcle where a rectilinea] one can f 
x be uſed; and the caſes in Which a rectilineal g 
muſcle cannot be uſed, are where the ſhape ; 
5 E of a muſcle is ſuch, as that the inward fibres | 
e would be too much compreſied, or where | 
_ x rcctilineal fibres could not have a lever to | 
„act with ſuitable to their quantity of con- | 
% traction, which is the caſe of all the long +> 
„„ muſcles of the fingers and toes. Every mu!- j 
i 3 cle muſt be inſerted, or paſs over the centre | 
hof motion of the joint it moves, at a diſtance | 
5. ſuitable to its quanti ty of contraction, and Þ 
i the quantity of motion in the joint moved; [ 
. for if it was inſerted too near, the motion of i 
o the joint would be performed before the mut- 1 
m cle is fully contracted; if too far of, the ö 


* mulcle would have done contracting before j 


9 I the whole motion of the joint is made. 

„ Though the quickneſs and quantity of mo- 
3. tion in a muſcle will be (ceteris paribus) as — 
= the length of its Hibres; vet two inuſcles of | 
A C 4 equal | 
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equal magnitude, one long, and the other 


ſhort, will both move the ſame weight, with 
the ſame velocity, when applied to a bone; 
becauſe the levers they act with muſt be a8 
their lengths; and therefore the penniform, 


inſertions into the bone, or elſe the muſcles 


and ſhort thick muſcles, are never applied to 
a bone for the ſake of ſtrength, nor long 
fibred muſcles for quickneſs; for whatever is 
gained by the form of the muſcle, whether == 
ſtrength or quickneſs, muſt be loſt by their 


mult not act all they can, or the bones have 


leſs motion than they ought, | 
In order to calculate the force of any muf- 
cle, we are to conſider the bones as levers; 


and then the power or force of the muſcle 
will be always to the reſiſtance or weight it Mt 
is capable of railing, as the greater diſtance 1 


of the weight from the centre of motion is 


to the lefjer diſtance of the power. What = 
appears moſt wonderful is, the force of the 


muſcles that move the lower Jaw, which, 


when taken altogether, do not in a man ex- 
ceed the weight of one pound, and yet excrt 8 


a force equal to five hundred and thirty-four 
pounds; and in maſtiff dogs, wolves, bears, 


lions, &c. their force is vaiily ſuperior, | 


ſo as to break large bones, as they practiſe 
daily in their feeding. In the limbs, ſeveral 


muſcles paſs over two joints, both of Which 
are liable to move at once, with force pro- 
portionable to the levers they act with upon 
cach joint; but either joint being 6xt by an 
antagoniſt muſcle, the whole force of ſuch 7 
muſcles will be exerted upon the other joint, 
Which, in that caſe, may be moved with 
velocity equal to what is in both joints, when 


theſe muſcles act upon both at once. 
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= The uſe and action of any muſcle (that 
pas not the neceſſary aſliſtance of any other 
; nuſcle) in moving a joint, We —_ always 
Bow iN Bee ſituation, and with what force 
Wc acts, cæteris paribus, oy my ping a line, 


moves, perpendicular to he e axis of the muſ⸗ 
ele; but in a joint which admits only of 
exion and extenſion, this line mult alfo be 
perpendicular to the axis of motion in that 
Joint; the action of the muſcles will alſo be 
Win the direction of that perpendicular line, 
and the force with which it acts in any ſitua— 
tion will be, czteris paribus, as the length 
of that perpendicular line. The motions of 
; the far greater part of the muſcles are volun- 
WEtary, or dependent on our will; thoſe of a 
few others involuntary, Thoſe muſcles 
a perform the voluntary motions, re— 
Nene nerves from the brain or ſpinal mar- 
row; thoſe which perform their motions in- 


„ MN e have their nerves from the cere- 
- hbellum; and thoſe whoſe motion is partly 
t 1 voluntary and partly involuntary, have 
r theirs in part from the brain, and in part 
„ © tro the cerebellum. And as a muſcle can 
, no longer act when its nerve is either cut 
ſe 4 Lancet or tied up, ſo nearly the ſame abſo- 
al lute dependence it has on its artery; oy 
yy | from the experiments of Steno and othei 
on living animals, it appears, that on cut- 
n ung, or "tying up the artery, the muſcle in 
n the ſame manner, ſome hours after, loſes its 
y whole power of action, as if the nerve had 
t. been cut or tied up. 
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Of the ARTERIES in general. 


Waits of the body : it is compoſed of three 
Zmembranes or coats; the external and inter- 


E nal are membranous, but the middle coat is 


2 rather muſcular, conſiſting of circular or 


9 #piral fibres. Theſe fibres being very elaſtic, 


contract themſelves with ſome force, when 
the power ceaſes by which they have been 
Zitretched out. The external coat ſerves to 
nouriſh the interior membranes, and the in- 
Fternal coat or membrane keeps the blood 
within its proper channels. The pulſe of 
Fthe arteries conſiſts of two reciprocal mo- 
tions, like the pulſes of the heart, being a 
Hyſtole and a diaitole, keeping oppoſite times, 
the ſyſtole of the one anſwering to the dia- 
ſtole of the other. 

| The principal arteries of the human body 
gare (ſtrictly ſpeaking) only two, viz. the 
gaorta vel arteria magna, and the arteria pul- 
monalis: all the other arteries of the body, 
though diſtinguiſhed by a names, 
are only branches of theſe two 


tery which comes out from the left ven- 
ri of the heart ina ſingle trunk, above 
its valves called ſemilunares vel iigmoides 
from this all the other arteries, either me- 
diately or immediately proceed, and by 
| 2 Which 


AN. artery is a conical tube or canal, which anery de- 
1 conveys the blood from the Kees to all ſcribed. 


The aorta vel arteria ma gua, is a large ar- Aorta. 
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Diviſions, 


Aorta 
eendens. 


aſ- 


OF THE I ES. 


on_ the whole maſs of blood is ee 


all parts of the body. 


"The aorta is by anatomiſts generally di. 
vided into the aorta aſcendens, and aorta 
deicendens, though both are but one and 
the ſame trunk; it is termed aſcendens, 
from where it leaves the heart to the ex. 
tremity of the great curvature or arch; the 
deſcendens is that part of the trunk which, 
after the arch-like inflection, deſcends thro 
the thorax and abdomen, down to the os 
ſacrum, and is uſually larger in women than 


in men. Before it perforates the pericar— 


dium, it affords: to the heart itſelf the arteriz 
coronariæ, and then paſſing the pericardium, 
it is termed aorta aſcendens, when, after af. 
cending two or three inches upwards, its 
trunk is bent in manner of an arch, from 
which ariſes three aſcending branches that 


form the carotid and ſubclavian arteries. 
The right carotid and ſubclavian proceed 
firt in one trunk, but the left carotid 


and ſubclavian immediately ſingle; the left 


carotid forming the middle branch. From 
the two ſubclavian branches (while yet 
within the breaſt) near the uppermoſt nb 
proceeds, 1, arteria intercoſtalis ſuperior, 
proper to the four upper ribs; 2. artern 
mammaria, proper to the breafls; 3. cervi. 
calis proper to the muſcles of the n eck and 
head, and by communication partly to the 
brain; 4. carotis, the external proper to the 
larynx, tongue, neck, head, and brain; the 
internal, chicily to the brain When the 
ſubclavian branches have left the cavity ot 
the thorax they are termed axillares, which 
carry nouriſhment to the outer parts of ti? 
breaſt and arms, by thoracica ſuperior 2 
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inferior; 3. ſcapularis; 
they approach the arm, where they lie un- 

der the branches of the axillary vein, and 
B paſs to all parts of the arm, bearing the ſame 
names with the veins that accompany them, 
This veſſel being refieted under the left 
lobe of the lungs, it commences aorta de- 
ſcendens; which name it kecps through the 
thorax and abdemen, where it paſſes on the 
left ſide of the ſpine, 
iliac arteries between the third and fourth 
| This deſcendent trunk, 
which is the greateſt, being yet within the 
capacity of the thorax, ſends, 1. inte rcoltalis 
inferior, to the eight lower ribs; 
chiales to the Jungs ; 
diaphragm; 4. cœliaca, whoſe branches are 
beſtowed upon the liver, pancreas, 
ſtomach, omentum, and duodenum ; which 
parc named from the parts they are beſtowed 
on, except two beſtowed upon the flomach, 
which are called coronaria ventriculi ſupe- 
rior et inferior, and one upon the duodenum 
5. meſenterica ſuperior, 
hoſe branches are beſtowed upon all the 
unteſtinum jejunum and ileum, part of the 
Pen and ſometimes one branch ws . the 
pvcr; 6. emulgentes, to the kidneys ; 
; nice, to the peritonzum, Ureter teſti⸗ 
E es and epidydimes; 8. lumbares, 
6 meſenterica inferior, to the lower 
bart of the colon, and the rectum; 
I juperior, to the muſcles of the bel ly. 
ſoon as the aorta divides upon the loins, 
ends off an artery into the pelvis, upon 
called arteria ſacra; 
ranches the aorta divides into, are called 
lack, which in about two inches TOY di- 


4. humeralis ; 


till its divilion into 


vertebræ of the loins. 


4; phrenic, 


named inteſtinalis : 


me 05 lacrum, 


Aorta 


ſcendens. 
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4 vide into external and internal. The ilia. 
. ce internæ ſend 5. arteria inferior, to the 
40 muſcles; 2. umbilicalis, Which are collapſed 
It in adult bodies, except at their beginnings 
Jt which are kept open for the collater] 
. branches on each fide, one to the bladde, 
and one to the penis or uterus. 3. hypog- 
ſtrica. The reſt of the branches of the in- 
ternal iliac are beſtowed upon the buttock * 
and upper parts of the thighs. The iliaca 
externæ, run over the oſſa pubis into the 
thighs; ſending off, 1. epigaſtricæ, to th? 
fore part of the integuments of the abdo. 8 
men under the recti muicles, into the pe! 
vis, and alſo through the foramina of th: 
oſſa inominata to the muſcles of thoſe parts 
2. inguinalis, to parts of the groin ; 3. cru. 
ralis, to the thigh; 4. poplitea, to the ham; 
52 tibialis antica; media, et poſtica, which 
jupply the leg, foot, and toes. 

The above is a general deſcription of 41 
the large and ſmall capital branches of tk: 
aorta, which are for the moſt part diſpoſel 
in pairs, and are uniform in moſt bodies 
but the leſſer branches are diſtributed, lik 
the branches of trees, in ſo different a mas, 
ner in one body from another, that it“ 
highly probable no two bodies are exadlj; 3 
alike, nor the two ſides in any one bod] 3 
The particular deſcription of theſe veſſels wit 
be inſerted hereafter in their proper place, i 
which the reader is referred. | 

The arteria pulmonaris is diſtributed onij 


Arteria FRY 


monats. through the lungs, but with a vaſt num 
of ramifications. It ariſes from the right 
ventricle of the heart, and foon divides ini 

two branches, one to each lobe of the lung? 

then they are ſubdivided into ſmaller , ” & 
mals 
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9 ſmaller branches, until they are diſtributed 


through every part of the lungs. The ex- 


treme branches, both of the arteries and 


veins, have very numerous communications, 
like thoſe in the ſtamina of the leaves of 
plants, by which communications the blood 
that is obſtructed in any particular veſſel may 
paſs off by other veflels that are not ob- 


ſtructed, &c. and as many of the lefler veſ- 


ſels are more expoſed to preſſure, than any 


of the large ones, thoſe communications in 


the leſſer veſſels are therefore made more nu- 
merous. By ſuch communications the blood 
circulates in a limb that has had part am- 
putated, and the fluids contained in a large 
inflammation ſuppurates into one cavity. It 
15 computed that each ventricle of the heart 


I holds five ounces of blood; (and they are 


filled and emptied every ſyſtole and diaſtole) 
and that there is commonly eighty pulſes in 
a minute: if ſo, there then flows twenty- 
ive pounds of blood through each ventricle 


. of the heart in a minute. Dr. Keil has 
ſhewn that the ſum of all the fluids in a man 


exceed the ſum of all the ſolids, and yet the 


2 <uantity of blood which all the viſible arte- 
2 nes of a man will contain, is leſs than four 
pounds; and if we may ſuppole all the vi- 
2 ble veins, including the vena portæ, hold 
four times as much, the whole then that the 
| 3 vittble veſſels can contain is not twenty 
Z pounds ; but the whole that they do con- 


tain is but very little more than the veins 


O 


can contain, ſeeing the arteries are always 
oof & found almoſt empty ia dead bodies. How 
Si! WY 
z tain, however, I mean thoſe which contain 
uf uch a compound fluid as is found in the 
nag 


much the inviſible arteries and veins con- 


D 4 larger 


| 4 OF THE ARTERIES: 
larger veſſels, there is no way to judge, un- 


40 leſs we knew what proportion theſe veſlels 
| hi: bear to thoſe that carry the nutritious juices 
Mi and ſerum (if there are ſuch) without the 
| | globuli of the blood. L 
TI It is probable that in all animals the velo- 


city of the blood as well as the neceſſity of 
food, is, cæteris paribus, in proportion to 
| their quantity of action. If 1o, it appears 
ml. how thoſe animals which uſe no exerciſe, 
i. and whoſe blood moves extremely flow in 
the winter, can ſubſiſt without any freſh 
ſupply of food, while others that uſe a little! 
more exerciſe, require a little more food; 
| and thoſe who uſe cqual exerciſe winter and = 
THR ſummer, require equal quantities of food at 
i% all times; the end of cating and drinking 
being to repair what exerciſe and the mo. \ 
„ tion "of the blood have deſtroyed or mad 
uleleſs; and is not the leſs velocity of the 
blood in ſome animals than in others, the 
reaſon why wounds aud bruiſes in thoſe ani- 
mals do not fo ſoon deltroy life as they do; 


1 in animals whoſe blood moves ſwifter? | 
it Pulſe, 3 he ſiructure of the arteries being already |: 
ö deſcribed, I ſhall now give ſome account d 
the pulſe. # 
if Account ol. When the left ventricle of the heart con“ 
| I tracts, and throws its blood into the aorta e 


great artery, the blood in the artery is n 
only thruit forwards towards the extrem 
| ties, but the channel of the artery is Iikewit F 

dilated; becauſe fluids, when they 20 
preſſed, preſs again to all ſides, and ther, 
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4 preſſure is always perpendicular to the ce 
ll of the containing veſſels, But the coats c 


| the artery by any 7 ſmall impetus, may be di- 


tended; therefore, upon the contraction 
the 
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the heart, the blood from the left ventricle 
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will not only preſs the blood in the artery 
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forwards, but both together will diſtend the 
ſides of the artery. When the impetus of 


the blood againſt the fides of the artery 
= ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes 


to contract, the ſpiral fibres of the artery, 
= by their natural elaſticity, return again to 
their former ſtate, and contract the channel 
of the artery, till it is again dilated by the 
I ſyſtole of the heart This diaſtole of the ar- 


tery is its pulſe, and the time the ſpiral fibres 
are returning to their natural ſtate is the 
diſtance between two pulſes. The pulſe is 
in all the arteries of the body at the ſame 
time, for whilit the blood is thruſt out of 
the heart into the artery, the artery being 
full, the blood muſt move in all the arteries 
gat the ſame time: and becauſe the arteries 
are conical, and the blood moves from the 
| baſis of the cone to the. apex, therefore the 
blood muſt ſtrike againſt the ſides of the 
{ veſſels, and conſequently every point of the 


artery muſt be dilated at the ſame time that 
the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle 


| 3 of the heart; and as ſoon as the elaſticity of 


= the ſpiral fibres can overcome the impetus 


-- of the blood, the arteries are again con- 
tracted. Thus theſe are two cauſes, which 


27 operate alternately, and keep the blood in a 
2 continual motion, viz. the heart and fibres 
of the arteries; but becauſe the one is ſtronger 

than the other, therefore, though the blood 
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runs continually, yet when the artery is 


opened, it is ſeen to move per ſaltum. See 
Chap. viii, Sect. 10. | | 


8 SECT. 


SEG VI. 
Of the Veixs in general. 


Vein is a veſſel which carries the blood 

from any of the body to the heart, and 
is compoled principally of a membranous, 
a vaſcular, and a muſcular tunic; the ſame 1 
with thoſe of the arteries, only the muſculaz 
coat is much thinner; as thin in all the 
veins, as it is in the capillary arteries ; the 
prefJure of the blood againſt the ſides of the 
veins being leſs than that againſt the ſides of 
the arteries. 

The veins are only a continuation of the = 
external capillary arteries, reflected back 
again towards the heart, and uniting ther 
channels as they approach it, till at laſt, 
they all form three large veins; the cave 
deſcendens, which brings the blood back 


e 
een 


from all the parts above the heart; the cava 
aſcendens, which brings the blood from all. 3 
the parts below the heart; and the porta, 4 
which carries the blood to the liver. In the 
veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blood 5 : 
thrown into them with a continued ſtream; "# 
and becauſe it moves from 2 narrow channel 2 


to a wider. The capillary veins unitc with 
one another, as has been faid of the capil 
lary arteries. The veins ariſe from the es. 
tremities of the arteries (as above-mentioned 
and make up trunks ch accompany the | 
arteries in almoit every part of the body, 
and have the ſame names in the ſeveral place | 
with the arteries which they accompany. þ # 

11e 
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The veins of the limbs are more than double 
the number of thc arteries, there being one 
on each fide each artery, even to the ſmalleſt 


branches that we can trace, beſides the veins 


which lie immediately under the ſkin. 
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The external veins have frequent com- 


munications with the internal, and are al- 
Ways fulleſt when we uſe the moſt exerciſe; 


becauſe the blood being expanded by the 


heat which exerciſe produces, it requires the 


veſſels to be diſtended, and the inner veflels 
being comprefſleu by the actions of the 
mulcles they cannot dilate enough ; but theſe 
veſſels being ſeated on the outſides of the 
muicles, are capable of being much dilated. 
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In all the veins which are perpendicular to yaves of 


the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus, 
and the vena portæ, there areſmall membranes 
or valves; ſometimes there is only one, 
ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes 
three placed together, hke ſo many half 
thimbles ſtuck to the ſides of the veins, with 


Veins, 


their mouths towards the heart, In the mo- 


tion of the blood towards the heart, they are 
preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the veins; but if 
the blood ſhould fall back, it mult repel the 
valves, ſo that no blood can repaſs them, 
or return towards the extreme parts from 
whence it came. The blood, diſtributed to 
all parts of the body by two kinds of arte- 
ries, the aorta and the pulmonary, returns by 
three kinds of veins, called by anatomiſts, 
vena cava, vena portz, and the pulmonary 
Vein. 

The vena cava carries back to the right 
auricle of the heart the blood conveyed by 
the aorta to all the parts of the body, except 
What goes by the coronary arteries of the 

heart. 


4 o THEMMEINS. 


heart. It receives all this blood from the 


arterial ramifications in part directly, and in 
part indirectly, The vena portæ receives the 
blood carried to the floating viicera of the 
abdomen (by the cæliac artery, and the two 
meſenteric arteries) and conveys it to the 
hepatic vein, and from thence to the vena 
cava, The pulmonary vein conveys to the 
pulmonary finus, or left auricle of the heart, 
the blood carried to the lungs by the pulms- 


nary artery. 


Vena cava, The vena cava ariſes with a larger finus 


- O . 2 
it firſt ſends out a vein to the heart itſelt, 


called the coronary vein, and is then di. 
vided into two trunks, one running up- 
ward, called vena cava deſcendens vel ſupe- 
rior, and the other running downward called 
vena cava aſcendens vel inferior, 10 named 
by the moderns, from the blood deſcending 
and aſcending through them to the heart; 
but the antients, reſpecting the direction of 
the tubes or veſſels only, called the cava ſu- 
perior aſcendens, and the inferior deſcen- 
dens; therefore, to prevent miſtakes, I ſhall 
retain the above diſtinction of the moderns. 

The deſcending or ſuperior trunk is di- 
ſtributed chiefly to the thorax, head, and 
upper extremes, and but very little to the 
parts below the diaphragm. The aſcending 
or inferior trunk is diſtributed chiefly to the 
abdomen and lower extremities, and but 
very little to the par ts above the dia- 
phragm. 

The vena cava foperits a little higher than 
the aorta, as high as the cartilage of the firit 
true rib, terminates by a bifurcation or di- 


viſion into the right and left ſuclayian 


Vena cava 
ſuperior, 


from the right auricle of the heart, where 
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| branches, which are of unequal lengths, be- 


"ZZ cauſe the trunk of the vena cava hes more 
towards the right fide, where the left ſub- 
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X clavian ariſes as well as the right, and is con- 
=, ſequently longeſt. From the heart to the 
© bifurcation of the trunk of the ſuperior cava 
Z :riſe the following veins, viz. 1. the vena 
= (azygos) fine pari, which ſend branches to 
the eight lower ribs, and another to the left 
= cmulgent vein; 2. intercoſtalis ſuperior, one 
on each fide, which afford branches to the 
four upper ribs (if the azygos doth not be- 
E tow branches on all the interſtices of the 
coſtæ) the remarkable veins and arteries as 
well as nerves relating to the coſtæ, are 
& couched in 2 furrow on the under edge of 
= cach rib, where they ſafely pa's; 3. bron- 
chialis, which accompanies the bronchial ar- 
tery to return the blood to the cava, This 


2X vein in ſome ſubjects, indeed, does not rife 


Z ſeparate, but comes from the azygos, and 
Z ſometimes from the intercoſtals, and in ſume 
is altogether wanting. The following ſmall 
branches alſo ariſe (between the heart and 
the bifurcation of the ſuperior cava) on the 
right fide, but on the left fide they proceed 
from the left ſubclavian, viz. mediaſtina, pe- 
ricardia, diaphragmatica ſuperior, thymica, 


mammaria interna, and trachealis. After 


this, the cava paſſeth to the clavicle where 


it divideth itſelf (as above) into a right and 
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left ſubclavian branch, when each ſends off 


the following ſmall branches (beſides thoſe 
2 above-mentioned, which peculiarly belong 
to the left ſubclavian) viz. cervicalis, to the 


muſcles that reſt on the vertebræ, and me- 
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the breaſts. The ſubclavians ſend off alſo AI 


four capital branches, viz. jugularis externa 
et interna, vertebralis, and axillaris, but this 
laſt is rather a continuation than a branch 
of the ſubclavian. 1. Jugularis externa, 
chiefly to the external parts of the throat, 
neck and head. This, in its ſub-diviſions, 


receives different denominations from the 


parts over which they are diſtributed, as the 
frontalis, temporalis, occipitalis, &c. 2. Ju- 
gularis interna, to the internal parts of the 
head and neck; which gives ramifications to 
the larynx, pharynx, the muſcles of the os 
hyoides, and to the tongue: and beſides 
theſe, its trunk terminates in a ſack, and 
brings back the blood from the brain and 
ſinuſes of the dura mater. 3. Vertebralis, 
which aſcends to the cranium through the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of the 
neck; and with the cervicahs (which 1s ge- 
nerally a branch of this vein) ſupplies the 
muſcles of the neck, accompanying the ver- 
tebral artery through all the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes of the vertebræ coll: all the way to 
the great foramen occipitale, communicating 
with the occipital veins, and ſmall occipital 


ſinuſes of the dura mater. The ſubclavian 


branch going out of the thorax on each 
fide is termed, 4. axillaris, which is rather a 
continuation of the ſubclavian, than a diſ- 
tinct branch; before it leaves the thorax it 
ſends off venæ thoracicæ, which are ſpent on 


the muſcles of the thorax, From the axil- # 
Jaris (after it leaves the capacity of the tho- 1 


rax) proceeds muſcularis and ſcapularis, for 
the external and internal muſcles of the ſca | 


pula, &c. and for the axillary glands. Hav- | 


ing reached the ſide of the head of _ 0s | 
| a- 


. 
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{© humeri, it ſends forth cephalica, to the arm 
na (which creeps along between the {kin and 

= the muſcles) the axillaris then runs along the 
ch arm by the name of vena baſilica, but both 
this and the cephalica, may be looked upon 


t as two principal branches of the axillaris ; 
3 By . . - 

. both are diſtributed by numerous ramifica- 
s, 


he tions to all parts of the arm, fore-arm and 
he hand. At the bend of the elbow (or flexure 
of the cubit) they form three capital branches; 
he the uppermoſt is called cephalica, the middle 
*X mediana and the next baſilica. Finally, that 


to mec 
os which runs over the back of the hand to- 
es E wards the little finger, is called the falva- 


ad tella. | 
id The vena cava inferior is remarkable for vena cava 
is, its valves, which ferve to prevent the blood inferior: 


he from returning towards the extremities ; 


he 1. immediately after it pailes out of the pe- 
e. ricardium it perforates the diaphragm, to 
he which it gives the venæ diaphragmaticæ in- 
r- feriores, or phrenice; 2. hepaticæ, to the 
o. liver; 3. renales vel emulgentes, to the kid- 
to VF neys; 4. ſpermaticæ, to the teſticles; 5. lum- 
ng bares, to the loins and their vertebræ. After 
ea] this, the trunk having reached the os ſa— 
an crum, it there loſes the name of cava, and, 
< terminating by a bifurcation like that of the 


2 Þ deſcending aorta, it ſends off the vena facra 
il. to accompany the artery of the ſame name, 
it and then divides into the two ven iliac, 
on each of which is divided into two large 
il. trunks, or ſecondary iliac veins; this ſecond 
0- | & bifurcation is about a finger's breadth below 
r that of the thac arteries, The original iliacs, 
1. are diftinguiſhed into the right and left; and 
v. the ſecondary iliacs (which are four trunks) 
os | Z We named external and internal, or anterior 
u- 0 and 
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and poſterior. The two external trunks . 
alſo named ſimply iliaca, and the two inter. 
nal, hypogaſtrica; the former ſeems to bei! 1 
true continuation of the original iliac trunk 
but the latter only a branch, I mean in add ; 1 
bodies, for in a fœtus there is a manifeſt dif. 
ference, From the hypogaſtrica, ariſe the 
muſculares, hæmorrhoidales externæ, and 
other branches to the parts of generation, 
bladder, anus, &c. From the external“ 
branches goes the epigaſtrica to the muſcles 
of the belly and hips. After this the ilia 
branches paſſing out of the abdomen arc 
termed cruralis and from thence ariſe, 1. fa. 
phena, paſſing between the muſcles and in. 
teguments (only covered with the ſkin nf 
fat) from the inguen to the knee, ancle, up. 
per part of the foot and great toe; 2. ſaphem 
minor, to the back part of the thigh and 
leg, and to the heel; 3. poplitea, formed o 
a double crural branch, runs through the 
ham, on the back of the gaſtrocnemii to the| 
tendo Achillis; 4. tibialis anterior runs down WF: 
the fore-part of the leg, between the mu. 
culus tibialis anticus, and the extenſor dig- F 
torum communis, to the upper part of th: F: 
foot; 5. tibialis poſterior, vel ſuralis, is diftri-| # 
buted through the calf and back part of the! F 
leg (as the anterior is on the fore-part) down! * 
to the heel and foot; 6. peronza runs down 8 
on the inſide of the tibula, as low as the 
outer ancle, ſometimes double, ſometime 
triple, ſending ramifications to the neigh 
bouring portions of the muſculi peronæi, and j 1 
long flexors of the toes. 2 
Vena por- The vena portæ in its ſtructure has one, 
1 reſemblance to a tree, being divided into] 
innumerable branches, which are b 
throug'-P 
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nroughout the whole ſubſtance of the liver. 
iter. rhere the trunk begins to divide, it 
bez Tonſtitutes the ſinus . portz in the liver, 
und, and from this proceeds the numberleſs rami— 
dult *ZWcations as above-mentioned. The roots, 
dif. 5 Or inferior branches of this vein, are di— 
the rided into right and left; but firſt the trunk 


11 ſends off, 1. cyſticæ gemellæ to the veſica 
ion, ellis; 2. gaſtrica dextra to the ſtomach : 
nal 4 duodenalis vel inteſtinalis, to the inteſti- 
(cles num duodenum; and from this laſt often 
ile 313 the pancreaticæ. From the right 


5 == to the meſentery and inteſtines; 2. 
= zmorrhoidalis interna, to the rectum; 3. 


and epiploicæ dextræ, to the caul, the right lide 
up. $ Pf the cæliac artery. 

cn From the left branch, which paſſeth to the 
and ſpleen and is called ſplenica, ariſe, I. gaſtricæ, 
d of (which are various); 2. coronaria ventriculi, 
the Wproceeding from the for mk, and diftributed 
the on the ſtomach ; 3. vaſa brevia, which are 


wn formed by ſome of the 8 of the coro- 
nul. Inaria ventriculi and ſplenica; 4. epiploica 
ig. ſiniſtra, and 5. gaſtro-epiploicz to the caul 
the Wand ſtomach, the left fide of the cæliac artery; 
ſtr./ 6. pancreaticæ, to the pancreas; and fome- 
the. times alſo the hxmorrhoidalis interna. 

n All venal branches may be accounted the 
wil roots, in regard that their leſſer branches 
the firſt reſorb the reſiduous blood, depoſited 
nes in any part by the arteries, and carry the 
gb- fame into their greater branches, and ſo 
ind into the trunk. Thus the blood is carried 
* the veins and their branches to the li- 
n I bags and from all parts of the body by the 
no branches of the cava into its aſcending 


ſed 7 1 | E and 


mt (before mentioned) ariſe, 1. meſe- 
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Th 80 | heart. 


0 monaris. 


whole ſubſtance of the lungs, and accompam 


"mb into the heart. 


any two perſons alike. 


SE III. 
Of che NERVES in general. 
ſeribed. 
and pia mater, which laſt covers all the 
fibre in particular. 


number of veſlels, both arteries and veins, 
are diſtributed. 


1 with which the nerves are ſurrounded, they 


| | ſome, miſtaking the cut orifices of the arte 


| | and deſcending trunk which convey it to the 
FAR Vena pul The vena pulmonaris ariſes from the le 
19 venticle of the heart, where it firſt forms z ** 
ſinus, then is divided into four branche, 
| and afterwards into innumerable ramificy. 
"i tions which are diſtributed through the 
the pulmonary artery, to return the blood 


| | The diſtribution of the veins is ſo various 
f that it is rare to fee ſubcutancous veins in 


| Nerve de- Nerve is a fibroſe, white and «. 
| | lindrical part, wrapt up in the dur 


nerves in common, and alſo incloſes every 


14 To theſe membranous coats, an infinit 


Beſides the blood, veſſels and membranes 
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|: | | are compoſed as it were of bundles or clul-| 
1 ters of white, cylindrical, and very ſlender 1 


| | filaments, ariſing from the brain, or rather 
| | from its medulla oblongata within the ſkull, 

| | | and from the ſpinal marrow ; from thence, 
. they run to every part of the body, and o 
the ſtricteſt microſcopial obſervation, appear FR 
to be ſolid, and without any cavity; though 8 
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rious and venous veflels, juſt now men- 
XX tioned, for nervous tubes, have affirmed 
their cavities to be viſible. But though we 
cannot diſcover any cavity, much leſs a 
fluid contained in them, yet it is very pol- 
"XZ ſible there may be ſuch cavities, and alſo 


highly probable (from the experiments of 


| Bellini and others) that there 1s ſuch a fluid, 
though too ſubtile to be perceived by us. 
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This fluid (named animal ſpirits) is ſup- animaltpi- 
poſed to be conveyed by the nerves to all rits, what, 


I parts of the body, being an extreme ſubtile 


4 | uid, ſecreted in the brain and ſpinal mar- 


row, and is thought to be deſtined for no 


XZ 1cfs noble a purpoſe than the ſenſation, mo- 
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tion, and nutrition of the ſeveral parts of the 
human ſtructure. Anatomiſts, however, are 
ſo little agreed, and ſo many diſputes have 


ey: : | ariſen upon this ſubject, that I ſhall not pre- 


Jura 


tend to decide concerning them: though! 
am greatly inclined to favour the above opi- 
nion, not only from the experiments of Bel- 
lint and many others, but becauſe the nerves 
proceeding from the brain bear a great ana- 
logy to the excretory ducts of other glands ; 


] cannot join with thoſe who think ſenſation 
and motion are entirely occaſioned by a vi- 
bration communicated to the nerves. All 
anatomiſts are now convinced that to the 
nerves we owe all our ſenſation and motion; 
but the manner how this is produced, is {till 
the ſubject of diſpute. 


The harmony and ſympathy of the nerv- Conſent of 


ous parts is of great uſe in phyſick, for P*"*: 


without an accurate knowledge of this, many 
lymptoms of diſeaſes can ſcarcely be ex- 
plained. There is a wonderful connection, 
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ſympathy, and communication of motion 


Origin of 
the Nerves, 
&c. 


Diviſion. 


Nerves of 
the brain, 


as well as ſenſation, when they are affect. 
ed by any violent cauſe: all which is ow. 
ing to the nerves; for when any violence 
is offered them ſo as to threaten a ſolution 
of union, it creates a pain, and ſtricture of 
the adjacent, and even of the remote parts, 
eſpecially of the veſſels. 


All the nerves of the human body come - 


originally from the cerebrum or cerebellum, 


by means of the medulla oblongata, or me- # 


dulla ſpinalis. They go out in bundles, re- 
gularly diſpoſed in pairs, like ſo many diſtin 
trunks, which are afterwards divided into 
branches and filaments, and diſtributed even 


to the ſmalleſt part of the body, as appears 


from their exerting themſelves every where; 


though all the nerves in the body, joined to- f 


gether, hardly make a cord of an inch dia- 

meter. 
he nerves are divided into thoſe which 
come immediately out of the cranium, and 
thoſe which come out between the vertebræ. 
The firſt come from the brain or medulla ob. 
longata, and are ten pair, viz. 1. the olfac- 
tory pair, which paſling through the os cri- 
broſom, vel æthmoides, vel cribriforme, are 
{ſpread over the membrane of the noſtrils; 
2. the optic pair, which by their expanſion, 
form the retina of the eve; 3. the motary 
pair of the eyes, each of which is divided 
near the orbit, into fix parts or branches; 
the fr{ branch goes to the elevator palpe- 
bre; the ſecond, to the elevator occuli; 
the third, to the depreflor; the fourth, to 
the adducens; the fifth, to the obliquus in- 
ferior ; and the ſixth, into the tunics of the 
eye; 4. the pathetic pair are very ſmall, and 
run 
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=X ternal carotid, and deſcends near the ei 
pair through the neck; and thence through 
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run to the obliquus ſuperior or trochlear 
muſcle of the eye; 5. the guſtatory pair which 
are very large, and divided within the cra- 
nium into three branches, immediately under 
the dura mater. Of theſe, the firſt branch, 
called the opthalmic, runs to various parts of 
and about the eye, the eye lids, the muſcles 
of the forehead and noſe, and the integu- 
; ments of the face. The ſecond branch, may 
"XX be called the ſaperior maxillary one, as 
being finally diſtributed through all parts 
of the upper jaw, the lips, noſe, palate, 
& uvula, gums, and teeth; a branch of it 
> alſo runs to the ear, and joining with a 
branch of the ſeventh pair, forms the chorda 
& tympani. The third branch, may be called 
the maxillaris inferior, as being diſtributed 
over the ſeveral parts of the lower jaw, the 
| tongue, and other parts of the mouth; 
X whence the whole pair of nerves has ob- 
| tained the name of par guſtator'um ; though 
a great part of them ſerves to very different 
purpoſes, and is carried to parts that have 
nothing to do with taſting; 6. the abducent 
pair (except a branch for the formation of 
the intercoſtal nerve) is wholly carried to the 
| abducens oculi, whence its name. The in— 
tercoſtal nerve is formed either of ramifica- 
tions of the two preceding nerves, or only 
of thoſe of the ſixth pair. It makes its way 
out of the cranium by the paſſage of the in- 


5 


ghth 


O 
the breaſt, and abdomen, even to the pelvis; 


making in its way various plexuſes and g 
glia, and fending branches to almoſt all the 


parts contained in the breaſt, and abdomen. 
7. The auditory pair ariſe with two trunks, 


3 | Ohe 


gan- 


53 
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| one of which, is called the portio dura and 
WY the other portio mollis: this laſt enters the 
11 foramen of the os petroſum, and thence 
1 through various little apertures gets into the i 
il labyrinth of the car, where it is expanded 
1.0 over all its parts, and conſtitutes the primar 
1 organ of hearing. 1 
| The harder portion, paſſing through the 3 
Il a quæductus Fallopii, ſends back one brand 5 
bl: into the cavity of the cranium; it alſo ſends * 
Wl: off another branch, which helps to form the % 
111.40 | chorda tympani; and others, to the muſcle; 
| of the tympanum ; the reſt of this pair, gos 
| to the external ear, the pericranium, the 

| muſcles of the os hyoides, the lips, the eye, 
hk | Iids, and the parotids. 8. The par vagum* 
10 with the acceſſorius Williſii, paſs out near the 
lateral finnſes of the dura mater, and, de. 
icending through the neck and thorax to 1 
| the abdomen, ſend out branches by the way 
to the larynx, the pharynx, heart, lungs, and 1 
eſpecially to the ſtomach; it alſo ſends W 


from the upper part of the thorax, large 
; branches, which are variouſly implicated in 
4 the neck, thorax, and abdomen, with the lin- 
guals, the cervicals, and the intercoſtals. 9. 


o 
FFF 


} The lingual pair go immediately to the 
1 tongue, And are called by ſome, the motary 3 
| ö nerves of the tongue; but by others, with| J 
1 more juſtice, the guſtatory nerves. 10. Thi 28 

14 pair comes out from the beginning of tie“ 
1 | medulla ſpinalis, betwixt the os occipatis, 
and firſt vertebra colli, and is all (except whit 
N goes to the ganglion of the intercoſtal) ſpert- 

i ik on the muſculi obliqui, and extenſores ci: 
| | pitis. But we are to obſerve, ſays Heiſteß, 
| | that the pair of nerves, which the gene“? 

| rality of writers have called the tenth par 

of Þ8 

| 3 

if 

11 


1 


come out between the vertebrz, ariſe from 
the medulla ſpinalis, and are generally rec- 
ZLoned thirty pair; viz. 1. the nerves of the 
neck, are eight pair; 2. the nerves of the 
back, twelve pair; 3. the nerves of the Joins, 
live; 4. and thoſe of the ſacrum form five or 
ſix pair; though not always determinately, 
and regularly ſo. 
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of the head, are, for many unanſwerable rea- 
ons, to be properly called the firſt pair of 
Enerves of the neck. 


The ſecond kind of nerves, or thoſe which Nerves of 
the medulla 
ſpinalis, 


I. From the nerves of the neck are innu- Nerves of 


merable branches diſtributed through the the neck. 
EZ muſcles of the head, neck, ſcapula, and hu- 

EZ merus; from the third, fourth, and fifth 
pair, are formed the nerves of the dia- 
phragm; and the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 


1 


pair, together with the firſt pair of the back, 


form the ſix robuſt nerves of the arms and 
hands. To this diviſion, are the acceſſory 


"Zſpinal nerves of Willis to be referred, which 


T ariſe about the origin of the third or fourth 


Pair. 


branch they give to the brachial nerves, run 
gentirely in the ſame furrow along the courſe 
2 WFof the ribs, and are diſperſed over the pleura, 
the intercoſtal, 


2. The nerves of the back, beſides the Nerves of 
the back, 


pectoral, and abdominal 


g muſcles, the breaſt and other parts of the 
= thorax, 


4 


3. The nerves of the loins are generally g.,,} ot 


diſperſed over the loins, the peritonzum, 
integuments and muſcles of the abdomen ; 
and beſides this, their firſt pair often gives, 
on each fide, a branch to the diaphragm. The 


ſecond pair, after inoſculating with the 


branches of the firſt, third, and fourth pairs, 


E 4 | forms 
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forms the crural nerves, which are diftr| 
buted over the anterior part of the thich, 
and in the ſame manner, a branch is forme | z 2 
of the conjunctions of the ſecond, third, and 1. 
fourth pair, which paſſes through the green, g 
foramen of the os pubis, to the ſcrotum , 


teſticles, and the adjoining parts. Ib Im 
fourth and fifth pair of the nerves of ht! t! 
loins, joining with the firſt, ſecond. thid! ni 
and fourth pair of the os facrum, compact to 


the nerve called iſchiatic, which is the larget] 
in the body. It deſcends along the hinde! Pits 


8 


part of the thigh, and its branches are d el. 
ſtributed over the whole leg, the foot au] f ſti 
toes. an 
Nerves of 4. The nerves of the ſacrum form five c ou 
the locum. fix pair, and paſs through the foramina d v! 


this bone: the ſuperior of them, as 4. 
ready obſerved, compoſe the iſchiatic nerve] 
and what remains is diſperſed in a multitude 
of ramiſications over the parts contained u 

the pelvis, the inteſtinum rectum, the blad- 

der, the parts of generation, and the part 
adjacent, 

The nerves generally run as ſtrait as th: 

parts of the body and their own ſafety fron 
external injuries will admit; ſending cf 
their branches at very acute angles, and con-! 
ſequently running more parallel than the, 
blood veiiels. Frequently nerves which cone 
out diſtinct or ſeparate, afterwards conjoin 
into one faſciculus or bundle, under "the 
fame common covering; and in ſome puts 
where there are ſuch conjunctions, the buii 
of the nerves ſeems much increaſed, and 
theſe knotty oval bodies called by Fallopius 
corpora olivara, and generally now named 
ganglions, are formed. The coats of thek 
knot: 
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Irnots are ſtronger, thicker, and more muſ- 
T cular than the whole nerves which enter into 


Itdem would ſeem to conſtitute, while the 
nervous fibrils paſs through without any 


reat altcration or change. 
The nerves ſeem, w hen examined with A 


E microſcope, to be bundles of ſtrait fibres or 
threads, running parallel and not commu— 
| Enicating with one > another: and 1 Am inclined 
to think, that every the minuteſt nerve, ter- 
minating i in any part, is a diſtinct cord from 

Tits origin in the brain or ſpinal marrow ; or 
gelſe I do not ſee how they could produce di- 
ſtinct ſenſations in every part of the body; 
and the diſtinct points of ſenſation through- 
out the body are ſo very numerous, that the 


whole bod y of nerves (which taken together 


7 would not make a cord of an inch diameter) 
Z muſt be divided into ſuch a number, to afford 
one for every part that has a diſtinct ſenſa- 
tion, that ſurely ſuch a nerve would be too 
# ſmall to be ſeen by the beit microſcope. 
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What proves the exiſtence of a liquid 
(called animal ſpirits) in the cavities of the 
nerves, next to a demonſtration, is the fol- 
lowing experiment (made firit by Bellini) 
| viz. after opening the thorax. of a living 
dog, catch hold of and comprets the phrenic 
nerve, immediately the diaphragm ceaſes to 
act; remove the comprefiing force, that 
muſcle again contracts; gripe the nerve with 
one hand fome way above the diaphragm, 
that ſeptum is unactive; then with the other 


hand ſtrip down the nerve from the firſt hand 
to the diaphragm, this muſcle again contracts. 


After once or twice having {tr ipped the nerve 


thus down or exhauited the liquid contained 
in it, the muſcle no more acts, ſqueeze as 


you 
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vou will, till the firſt hand is taken away or 


removed higher, and the nerve ſtripped, i.e, 


the liquids in the Tues rior part of the nerve] 
have frce acceſs to the diaphragm, or ar Þ 


forced down to it, when it again will more, 
That the nerves are inſtruments of ſenh. 


tion is clearly proved from experiments, but] 


how they convey thoſe ſenſations to the brain, 
is matter of diſpute, as I have before ob. 


ſerved. Though probably ſome nerves may 5 


be ſo ſmall as to eſcape even . dmeAns ob 


ſervation; yet nevertheleſs, they may be! 
tubes; and poſlibly a fluid, ' whoſe coheſion 
is very little, and whoſe parts no finer tha 


light, may move freely in them. 


'Thoſe who deny animal ſpirits in the 
nerves, ſuppole that the ſenſation is conveyed Þ 
by a vibration; which though it ſeems to ne; 


improbable, yet it is poflible it may be con. 
veyed either. or both ways: but it is at pre. 


ſent undetermined, 
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8 E III. . 
Of the Lymynapvcrs, or LTYMHRHATIC VER 
re 


ILL within theſe few years, it had bee p. 
univerſally the opinion of anatomiſs ie 
that the lymphatic veins were a continuation b) 
of arteries of the ſame claſs; but by the ex MW 
periments of Dr. Hunter and Dr. Monro, i 
is now clearly evinced that they are not: 
continuation of arteries, but a {ſyſtem of ab- 
ſorbing veſſels. I ſhall briefly relate the 2. 
uments adduced in ſupport of this opinion, Wat 
That the lymphatic veins are not continu. ſhi 
ations of arteries, would ſeem evident fron Wal: 
this circumſtance, that they cannot be in-Wrrit 
jected, as other veins, by filling the arteriaa! 
ſyſtem. It has ſometimes been obſerved in 
injecting, that the lymphatic veins were in. 
mediately filled with wax, which on tix 
burſting of the arieries was effuſed into the 
cellular membrane; from whence 1t would 
appear that they derived their origin fron 
thoſe cells. | | 
If they were continuations of arteries, f 
is aſked why they ſhould be fo plentifulh 
provided with valves, which are not found 
in the other veins of the viſcera ? This rt 
markable difference in the conſtruction of tix 
lymphatic and other veins greatly corrob6 
rates the doctrine of their origin. being to 
tally diſſimilar. In all other veins the fluid 
move onwards by an 7mpetus received in thi 
arterial ſyſtem ; but the caſe is not the fam! 
in veſſels that ſuck up a fluid from a ſurfic 
Theſe require valves, that every lateral pr 
I 


ellels. 
re the 


or THE LYMPHEDUCTS. 


E fure upon them may have the effect of an 
impulſe at the beginning of the canal, in 
© driving the fluid onwards to their extremi- 
tles. 

gheſide the arguments above mentioned in 
reſpect to the peculiar origin of the lym- 
phatic veſſels, Dr. Hunter ingeniouſly ob- 
ſerves that this doctrine is farther confirmed 


which we know may be received at any part 
of the body, and thence diffuſed through the 
whole. We mult ſuppoſe it to be tranſmitted 
by the ſame veſſels that imbibe its antidote, 
mercury, or any thing elſe that is carried 
into the maſs of blood by abſorption. Thoſe 
things being of a more inoffenſive nature, 
baſs unobſerved; but this poiſon, from its 
Iritating and deſtructive quality, is apt to 
paiſe diſturbance before it is mixed with the 
blood. Hence the lymphatic glands, through 
hich every abſorbed liquor mult paſs, are 
0 often the parts firit affected by the vene- 
eal taint, This is the theory of the vene- 
feal 460, If the infection be received in the 
molt common way, the ub happens in the 
roin, becauſe the lymphatics of the geni- 
als paſs through the inguinal glands; but 
| the infection be received at the hand (a 
aſe that ſometimes occurs) the 44o, for the 
Ike reaſon, is formed in the arm-pit. When 
he diſeaſe is communicated by the lips, the 
lands of the neck inflame and tumify. 


The great analogy between the lymphatics 
vided lacteals is likewite urged in ſupport of 
the doctrine of the former being abſorbent 
lau enels. Theſe two ſyſtems, it is obſerved, 


re the ſame, to all appearance, in their 
dats, their valves, their manner of rami- 
F tying, 


by the abſorption of the venereal poiſon, 
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U 


or conglobate glands, and their terminatia 


C 
fying, their paſſage through the IymphaicÞ 


in the route of the chyle. As they are pe + 
fectly ſimilar in every other reſpect, we mui 
conclude them to be ſo in their origin ani : 
uſe. The lacteals are known to begin fron ® 
the ſurface of the inteſtines, and to be th | 
abſorbents of thoſe parts. There is no dif '1 
ference but the name. The ſame vellels i: * 
called lacteals in the inteſtines, and lymph? 
tics in the other parts of the body. F 
When to the arguments drawn from reg 
ſon and analogy, are added the experiment c 
upon the evidence of which this doctrinei t 
founded, we muſt admit its reality to be w73 
queſtionable. The experiment that ſuggeſte 
it to Dr. Hunter was his injecting the wh 
deferens in the human body with mercur7 
by which method he filled the whole epid 
dymis; and he obſerved, during the open 
tion, that the mercury continued to rut 
and the body of the teſtis to become gry 


1 < 8 
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dually more turgid and heavy, for ſome tin ini 
after the internal parts were completely file th. 
Shewing this preparation next night at tic 
public lecture, he declared his opinion th cal 
the internal tubuli were likewiſe filled; be 0p 
forbearing to ſacrifice ſo valuable a prepare 
tion to the proof of his conjecture, the 
periment was ſoon afterwards repeated 
Mr. Hunter, his brother, for the ſake of Wy 
demonſtration, when, upon opening 
teſtis, it was found, according to the da 
to:'s prediction, that the tubular internal ſu) 
ſtance was generally filled with mercury. We 
From the brief account of this ſube duc 
above delivered, the doctrine of the hr = 
| ( 


phatics being a ſyſtem of abſorbing vel 


** 
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Ss OF THE L ACTEAL VESSELS. 
z appears to be clearly eſtabliſhed. They are 


therefore not continuations of arteries, but 
have their origin in all the cavities and cel- 
| # lular ſubſtance of the body. They are more 
E numerous in glands than other parts, eſpe- 
# cially in thoſe glands which ſeparate the 
EZ viſcidelt fluids, as may be obfcrved in the 
liver and teſtes. 
N ET The lymphatics have but one diſcernible 
coat, which ie very thin, having valves at 
ES 7 ſmall and uncertain diſtances, to prevent the 
| 7 regreſs of their fluid. They have frequent 
M3 communications, like the veins. The larger 
trunks are in many places attended with 
8 3 {mall glands, through which they run, and 
at the ſame time ſend communicant branches 


1 over them, as a ſecurity againſt obſtructions 
rt from diſeaſes in thoſe glands. They all ul- 
WE timately terminate in the receptaculum 


chyli. 

The uſe of the lymphatics is to dilute the 
chyle and abſorb the fluids which are thrown 
into the ſeveral interſtices of the body, 
thereby preventing any morbid accumula- 
tion. When a lymphatic veſſel burſts, it oc- 
caſions a droply in the cavity into which it 
opens. 
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Of the VAS LAcrEA. 
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venz lacteæ, receptaculum chyli, and 

ductus thoracicus, filled with a white, milky 

fluid, called chyle. See Chap. viii. Sect. 7 

| Of the Chyle, and ChyRikcation. 
F 


„ 7. 


The 
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THE vaſa Line or lacteal veſſels, arc the LaQzal veſ- 


68 
Venz Lac- 
teæ, &c, 


ſo thin as to become inviſible when the 


OF THE LACTEAL VESSELS. 


The venæ lacteæ, &c. have the name & 
veins, becauſe their valves are diſpoſed a 
the ordinary blood-veins, and becauſe i 
fluid which they contain, runs from ſmall; 
into larger tubes or veſſels. The Jac 
veins are long ſlender pipes whoſe coats ar 


are not diſtended with chyle. They ai 
from all the parts of the ſmall guts, by: 
vaſt number of fine capillary pellucid tubs, 7 
which, as they run from the lides of the? 
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teſtines to the glands in the meſentery, ff 
quently unite, and form fewer and largi! f 
branches (called venæ lacteæ primi gene! 
which paſs through the glands of the meſe. F1 
tery; and from theſe ariſe, other lacteals if 2 
a larger fize (named lactea ſecundi generi} 2 
which carry the chyle immediately into tht fe 
receptaculum chyli. The mouths of the Ft! 


lacteals, which are open into the cavity 
the guts, from whence they receive tif FC: 
chyle, are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by tif v 
beſt microſcope, It was neceſlary they ſhoullf v 
be ſmaller than the fineſt arteries in tif re 
be dy, that nothing might enter which coulf la 


ſtop the circulation of the blood. The fanf be 


extremity of the lacteals has, likewiſe, conf: ab 
munication with the capillary arteries of tip fta 


guts, by which they receive a lymph th pe 


dilutes and propels the chyle forwards, a c 
waſhes the lacteals and glands, that th of 
may not be obſtructed by the chyle's ſtayiÞ na 
in them upon faſting. The other extremit tw 
of the lacteals diſcharges the chyle into t me 
veſicular cells of the meſenteric glands, & hir 
as before mentioned. The lacteal veins hu, ſub 
valves at certain diſtances, which hinder tf tw. 
chyle from returning back into the — 8005 
6 | TM 
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OF THE LACTEAL VESSELS, 69 


Ihe office of theſe veins is to receive the 

fluid part of the digeſted aliment, which is 

called chyle, and convey it to the recepta- 

. = culum chyli, that it may be thence carried 

through the ductus thoracicus into the blood- 

| ÞF veſſels. 

Receptaculum chyli is a membranous Receptacu- 

EX ſomewhat pyriform bag, two thirds of an lum cbyli. 

inch long, one third of an inch over in its 

„largeſt part, when collapſed ; ſituated on the 

1 Þ firſt vertebra lumborum, to the right of the 

aorta, a little higher than the arteria emul- 

gens dextra, under the right inferior muſcle 

ji of the diaphragm. It is formed by the 

union of three tubes; one, from under the 

| Þ aorta, the ſecond, from the interſtice of the 

% BZ aorta and cava, the third, from under the 

„ emulgents of the right fide. It lies between 

„the deſcending trunk of the aorta and the 

above vertebræ, and is biggeſt between the 

6 23 czliac and emulgent arteries, ſurrounded by 

4 2 velicular glands, called glandulæ lumbares, 

oi} which diſcharge their lymph into it. The 

receptacle receives all the ſecond order of the 

uk lacteals, as well as all the Iymphatic veins, 

both of the legs, and of all the parts of the 

gabdomen. This faccus chyliferus will con- 

tain about one ounce of water; at its ſu— 

perior part becoming gradually ſmaller, it is 

| 2 contracted into a flender membranous pipe 

pof about a line diameter, well known by the 
name of ductus thoracicus; this paſſes be- pya,s 
| +} twixt the appendices muſculoſe diaphrag- tboraci- 

i matis, on the right of, and ſomewhat be“ 

ind the aorta, then lodged in the cellular 

Þ & ſubſtance under the pleura; it mounts be- 

th fveen this artery and vena ſine pari, or azy- 

ine? # $0sS, as far as the fifth vertebra thoracis, 

1 F 2 where 
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OF THE LACTEAL VESSELS, 


where it is hid by the azygos, as this vein 
riſes forward to join the cava deſcendens; 
after which the duct paſſes obliquely over u! 
the left fide under the oeſphagus, aorta de. 
ſcendens, and great curvature of the aort, ! 


) 
until it reaches the left carotid, ſtretching 


farther towards the left internal jugular, F 
a circular turn, whoſe convex part is uy Wet © 
permoſt; at the top of this arch it ſplits ind © 
two, for one half line, the ſuperior branct JT © 
receiving into it a large lymphatic from the 8 
cervical gland. This lymphatic appears, Hh 
blowing and injections, to have two valves U 
when the two brane are united, the duc ! 7 


continues its courſe to the internal jugula, tl 
behind which it deſcends, and immediately pe 7 
at the left ſide of the inſertion of this vein, te 
enters the ſuperior and poſterior part of tl: la 
left ſubclavian, whoſe internal membran i 
duplicated forms a ſemilunar externally con; 


vex valve that covers two thirds of the or: 
fice of the duct; immediately below this or: 
tice a cervical vein from the muſculi ſcalzn 
enters the ſubclavian. The ductus thoract 
cus has a thin coat, and valves at ſeveral di 
ſtances (commonly ten or twelve), which hin 
der the chyle, that has once paſled them, 
from falling back. The diameter of tic 
duct varies in moſt bodies; and in the fan: 
tubject is uniform, but frequently ſudden et 
largements or ſacculi of it are obſervable 
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The diviſions which authors mention of thi . 5 
duct within the thorax are very uncertail;] blo 
as is the preciſe vertebra where it begins f I ( 
turn towards the left. Frequently it doe the 
not ſplit at its ſuperior arch, in which c con 
a large ſaccus is found near its aperture int! E offi 


the ſubclavian vein, Generally it has but 
ore 


n 8 
e * 

% 
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one orifice, though I have ſeen two in one 


155 and three in another; n nay, ſometimes 
it divides into two under rs curvature of 


© 8 the great artery, one going to the right, 
another to the left ſubclavian; this however 
ES is very rare. The lymphatic, which enters 

5 the ſuperior arch, is often ſent from the 


ayroice gland. The thoraic duct receives 
the lymphæducts from the ſeveral parts of 
the thorax, as it paſles along to the ſubcla- 


E vian vein. By its running up to the left 
. fide, the chyle receives a new impetus from 
the pulſation of the aorta; whereas, on the 
BY right fide, it muſt have aſcended only bv 


the preſſure of the diaphragm, and the 


g ; | muſcles of the lower belly upon the recep- 
tacle, which it equally enjoys in its preſent 
fituation. 


The receptaculum chyli is eaſily found in 


living bodies, but with greater diſliculty in 
4 thoſe that: are dead. 


\ 5 8 8 E. + . + 


9 Of the GLaxps in general. 


q covered with a membrane, uſually provided 


with an excretory duct, and deſtined to ſe- 


prrate ſome particular fluid from the maſs of 


blood, or to perfect the lymph. 


1 are parts of a peculiar ſtructure; 


they are of various ſigures, colours, and 
conſiſtencies, as they are deſtined to different 


| oliices : a definition, or even a general cha- 


F 4 | racter 


Gland is a ſmall body, formed by the Clan, 
interweaving of veſſels of every kind, What. 
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racter of which, (that ſhall include all the] 
true glands, and take in no other parts of Þ 
the body with them) is exceedingly difficult.] 
Many writers on this ſubject have aſſerted, 
that wherever there is a ſecretion of any kind? 
performed there is a gland, but this is not Þ 
true; for there are many ſecretions perform. 
ed in the body, and thoſe even of the large 
and moſt important kind, where there are no 
glands to perform them: the chyle is ſecreted {7 
in the inteſtines without the aſliſtance of {= 
gands; the ſemen is ſecreted in the teſticles; #1 
and the pituita, in the pituitary ſinuſſes of te 
brain, where there are no glands at all. Ou! 
the other hand alſo it is to be obſerved i 
that there are glands received and allowed c 
by all writers as ſuch, which do not appear ! a 
to perform any ſecretions at all, Mery, in l 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Pari, Wig 
not only proves that all the ſecretions zr al 
not performed by means of glands, but that 0 
many of the ſecretions of moſt importance 
to the body, are performed without glands ce 
It is evident, that the ancients called certain al 
parts of the human body glands, and that o. 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe they found d 
them compoſed of a peculiar kind of fleſby tl 
ſubſtance, of a peculiar habit, or externa 28 
appearance, without paying the leaſt regard ſi 
either to their internal ſtructure, their ſphe- ra 
rical figure (by which character ſome defin a 
them) or their uſe, © If it be aſked, fay m 
Heiſter, what this peculiar habit in the gland 
is? or how we are to know it ? the anfwe We ot 
is, that the peculiar complication and arrange: ch 
ment of the veſſels, from which there ariſe Jt 15 
a form obviouſly diſtinguiſhable at fight from JW t 
the muſcles, the fat, the bones, the mem. 41 
branes, 
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07 THE GLANDS. 


| branes, the veſſels, and in fine, from every 
other part of the human ſtructure, which 


gives a ſufficiently certain, determinate, and 


ſtriking notice . | 


The kinds of glands, according to many 


Jauthors, are very numerous; but I ſhall firſt 


divide them only into two general kinds, 


via. the ſimple, called conglobate glands; 
and Bthe compound, named conglomerate 
glands. 


The conglobate gland is a little ſmooth 


body, wrapt up in a fine ſkin or membrane, 
by which it is ſeparated from all other parts, 
only admitting an artery, and a nerve to paſs 
in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal, or duct, to come out, of which ſort 
are the glands of the brain and teſtes, Winſ- 
low includes, under the name of conglobate 
gmlands, the lymphatic glands alone, and calls 
all the other glands of the body by the name 
3 } of conglomerate. 

compoſed of ſeveral little conglobate glands, 
all tied up together in one common tunicle 
or membrane. Sometimes all their excretory 
ducts unite, and make one common pipe, 
through which the liquor of them all runs, 
as the pancreas and parotides do. 
Sometimes the duds uniting, form ſeve- 
ral pipes, which only communicate with one 
another by croſs canals; and ſuch are the 
mammæ: others again have ſeveral pipes, 
without any communication with one an- 
other; of which ſort are the glandulæ la- 
chrymales, and proſtatæ; and a fourth ſort 
is when each little gland has its own excre- 
= tory duct, through which it tranſmits its li— 
or to a common baſon, as the kidneys. 


The conglomerate gland is that which is 


'The 
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Kinds of. 


Conglobate 
glands. 


Conglome- 
rate glands. 
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| Confiſtence The glands differ greatly in regard to the | 

| ol glands. conſiſtence; ſome of them are conſider 
hard and firm, and others extremely ſoft a 

tender: of the latter kind, in particular, aretyf 

lands ſituated in the articulations of th 

Colour of bones of the ſeveral parts of the body. Thel 

bands. differ alſo very conſiderably in colour 

; 


Figure of 
the glands. 


glands, 


Situation of 
the glands, 


Uſes of the 


OF THE GLANDS: 


ſome of them are of a pale whitiſh red, af 
fleſhy colour; others of a ſtrong, deep ret; 
others yellowiſh, or browniſh ; and ſome cu 


dently blackiſh. | 


Their differences in figure are as conſider 
able as in colour; ſome of them are round 
others oval, others oblong, and man 
others of figures as different as they poflibiF 
can be, from any of thoſe regular ones: th 
pancreas, the thyroide, and the thymus, ar 
inſtances of this. Some of them have ob 
tained their names from their peculiar figurÞ 
of this number are the glandula pinealis, th 


miliares, and others. 


termed lachrymal, &c. 


The ſituation of the glands is another a 
ticle in which they differ, and from wha 
many of them have their ſeveral names 
ſuch are the parotides, maxillares, lingual 
thyroide, palatine, labial, jugular, cervich 


axillary, inguinal, lumbary, inteſtinal, me 
ſenteric, renal, &c. 


lar will be treated of in their proper plac 
hereafter, | 


The uſes of the glands are alſo as differen 
as their colours or figures; ſome of them arÞ 
ſalival, mucoſe, and lymphatic ; others ar 
mucilaginous, ſebaceous, and waxy ; other 
lachrymal, pituitary, &c. and from thetF 
their ſeveral contents or ſecretions, they ar 


Finally, the fize of ti: 
glands is a thing in which they differ molt 0 
vioully and eſſentially. The glands in part 
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4 Of the MEMBRANES in general, 


| Membrane is a pliable texture of fibres jp. 
Y interwoven together 1 in the fame plane, deſcribed. 


Ihe membranes n in thickneſs, according 
to the ſmallneſs of their fibres, or the num- 
per of their planes: theſe planes are termed 
amine, and are diſtinguiſhed into internal, 
external, and middle. The difference of 
membranes, in general, depends on that of 


; the fibres of which they are compoſed; {mall 
portions of membranes, eſpecially When they 


gare very thin, are called pellicles; and ſome 
membranaceous laminæ are united together 
by the intervention of a particular ſubſtance, 
compoſed of this ſort of pellicles, and called 


the cellular or ſpongy ſubſtance. Every diſ- 
tinct part of the body is covered, and every 
cavity is lined with a ſingle membrane, whoſe 
EZ thickneſs and ſtrength is as the bulk of the 
part it belongs to, and as the friction to 
EZ which it is naturally expoſed. 

|} The membranes of the body are various, 
and variouſly denominated: ſuch are the 
52 peritonzum, pericardium, pleura, pericra- 


nium, dura mater, pia mater, &c. Thoſe 


b which ſerve as integuments, or covers of 
= 


| veſſels, are called tunics or coats; and thoſe 


EZ which cover the brain, are called meninges, 
Kc. The muſcles too, are each incloſed in a 
cculiar membrane, | 


The 


Names. 
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OF THE MEMBRANES, 


The uſe of the membranes is to cover 21 
wrap up the parts, ſtrengthen them, an) 
ſave them from external injuries; thoſe thi! 
contain diſtin& parts, Keep the parts the 
contain together, and render their ſurfac 
ſmooth, aud leſs ſubjet to be lacerated 
the actions of the body; and thoſe whit) 
line cavities ſerve to render the cavitie 
ſmooth and fit for the parts they contain if? 
move againſt, The membranes are not on, 
of uſe to join one part to another, but a, 
to preſerve the natural heat, to ſuſtain ſmill 
veſſels, and the nerves, which run throug 
their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning? 
the humours in their veſlels, (as the vas, 
ſtop the returning of the blood in the ven, 
and heart,) of the chyle in the thoracic du, 


and of the lymph in the lymphatic veſſeh 
The membranes of all the cavities that co 


tain ſolid parts, are ſtudded with glands, of 
are provided with veſſels, which ſeparate g 
mucus to make the parts contained mor 


ſmoothly againſt one another, and not grad 
together; and thoſe cavities which are ej 
poſed to the air, as the noſe, ears, moutiſþ 


and the trachea arteria, have their membrane} [i | 


beſet with glands which ſeparate matter ti 
defend them from the outer air. That 
membranes that have proper names, and «| 


ſerve a particular deſcription, will be treat f 


of in their proper places. 
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tieß Of the Heap and its PaRTs. 

1 

n E ſuperior cavity of the body is the Head, 
a head; the hair of it is termed capillus Parts of. 


(which, according to the rectitude or obli- 

Equity of the pores, hangs either ſtrait or 

| Zcrooked); that part which is covered with 

| Fhair, is termed the ſcalp; the crown of the 

ing Fhead, vertex ; the hinder part, occiput ; the 
forepart, ſinciput; that part between the 

ehh hair and the eye-brows, frons, the forchead ; 

the ſides of it, tempora, the temples ; the 

E Zcye-brows, ſupercilia ; the ſpace between the 
eye-brows, glabella; the eye-lids (both up - Eye. 

per and lower) palpebræ ſuperior et inferior, 

and the cartilaginous edges of both, with the 
bairs growing thereon, are termed cilia; the 

| = hollow of the eye, cavum occuli; the inner 

angle of the eye canthus major, the outer 
corner of it, canthus minor; and the eye, 

# occulus, which conſiſts of proper tunicles and 

humours. | 

eff; The ridge of the noſe is termed ſpina naſi; wow. 

N the tip of the noſe, orbiculus vel globulus 

naſi; the noſtrils, nares; the partition be- 

tween them, ſeptum naſi; the ſides of the 
. noſtrils, alæ; the hairs growing within, vi— 
briſcæ. Internally, the maxillary, ſphenoidal, 
and frontal ſinuſes. | 

Ihe outer ear is termed auricula, but more xr. 
properly auris externa. In this there are a 

H great 
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| * OF THE MEMBRANES, | i 


The uſe of the membranes is to cover and} * 
wrap up the parts, ſtrengthen them, and} * 
ſave them from external injuries; thoſe thi} * 
| contain diſtinct parts, keep the parts the? 
| contain together, and render their ſurfacg , 
| ſmooth, aud leis ſubjet to be lacerated byÞ 
the actions of the body; and thoſe which} # 
line cavities ſerve to render the cavitie| 
ſmooth and fit for the parts they contain tþ 
move againſt. The membranes are not only} 
of uſe to join one part to another, but al 
to preſerve the natural heat, to ſuſtain ſmalÞ 
veſſels, and the nerves, which run through 
their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning off 
the humours in their veſſels, (as the valve 
ſtop the returning of the blood in the vein 
and heart,) of the chyle in the thoracic duch 
and of the lymph in the lymphatic veſſe bh“) 
The membranes of all the cavities that co] 
tain ſolid parts, are ſtudded with glands, oÞ 7. 
are provided with veſſels, which ſeparate ] 
mucus to make the parts contained moe f, 
; ſmoothly againſt one another, and not groß,, 
together; and thoſe cavities which are e- 
poſed to the air, as the noſe, ears, mouth, : 
and the trachea arteria, have their membrane ; 
beſet with glands which ſeparate matter w 
defend them from the outer air. Thot! 
membranes that have proper names, and de. 
ſerve a particular deſcription, will be treate 
of in their proper places. EZ 
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Of the Heap and its PAR Ts. 


HE ſuperior cavity of the body is the Head, 
: head; the hair of it is termed capillus Parts of. 
2 (which, according to the rectitude or obli- 


3 quity of the pores, hangs either ſtrait or 
* crooked); that part which is covered with 


| > hair, is termed the ſcalp; the crown of the 


head, vertex; the hinder part, occiput ; the 
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forepart, ſinciput; that part between the 
hair and the eye-brows, frons, the forehead; 


the ſides of it, tempora, the temples; the 


eye. brows, ſupercilia; the ſpace between the 
eye-brows, glabella; the eye-lids (both up- Eye. 
per and lower) palpebræ ſuperior et inferior, 


and the cartilaginous edges of both, with the 
hairs growing thereon, are termed cilia ; the 
hollow of the eye, cavum occuli; the inner 
angle of the eye canthus major, the outer 
corner of it, canthus minor; and the eye, 


occulus, which conſiſts of proper tunicles and 
humours. | | 


The ridge of the noſe is termed ſpina naſi; Noe. 


the tip of the noſe, orbiculus vel globulus 


naſi; the noſtrils, nares; the partition be- 
tween them, ſeptum naſi; the ſides of the 
noſtrils, alæ; the hairs growing within, vi- 
briſe. Internally, the maxillary, ſphenoidal, 


> and frontal ſinuſes. 
. The outer ear is termed auricula, but more gar 
properly auris externa. In this there are a 


great 
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Mouth. 


Or THE HEAD. 


great many eminences and cavities; the uf 
per part is termed pinna ; the lower part, |; 
bus or fibra; the outer circle, helix; the b 
ner circle (or ſemicircle), antihelix; the {paz 
between the two circles, ſcapha; the low 
end of the antihchix, or ſemicircle, makes 
little PromuUnrmyt, which is called antitraof 
becauſe there is another prominence jujc 0 
polite to it, called tragus; the cavity mad 
by the extremity of the helix is called cor | 
cha; the hollow in the middle of the car 
termed alveari wm, and has a hole or patliy 1 
11to the internal car, named mcatus audit 
rius. Sce chap. viii. Of the Ear. 

The upper jaw is termed maxilla ſuperior g 
the prominent part of the cheek, mala ; , 
lower jaw, maxilla inferior; the hollow, 3 
checks ſtretched out in blowing, bucca; ti 
chin, mentum; the beard, or place where i= 
grows on the upper lip, myſtax; the gu, 
ter in the middle under the noſe, is philtrun ET 
The external parts of the mouth are the ligt 
one upper, and the other under; the int 
nal pared are the gums, termed gingivz; tip 
teeth, dentes ; the tongue, lingua; the ro 
of the mouth, palatum ; with the url 4 
there ſuſpended for modulating the 1 f 4 

The other internal parts of the eye, no 
car, and mouth, ſuch as the glands, = 
branes, m muſcles” &c. mult be referred to 0 1 
particular deſcriptions of theſe parts. 15 
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we Of the Boxzs of the Heap. 

co | | 

u li bones of the cranium which con- genes ot 
mM tain the brain, to defend it from ex- the crani- 
a Wternal injuries, are properly but eight, though . 

0-4 if we reckon the oſſa petroſa diſtinctly from 

ri the ofa temporum they are ten. 


The os frontis is a bone of an irregular form, o f tit 
1% ſituated in the anterior part of the Kull, and 
forms that part of the face which is called 
0% the forehead, from whence it has its name. 
e Ilts figure is ſymmetrical, reſembling a large 
hell, almoſt round; it is joined by ſuture to 
the the offa parietalia, ungues vel lachrymalia naſi, 
ei maxillaria, malarum, os æthmoides et ſphe- 
i noides. | 
unf Ihe os frontis contains the anterior lobes 
i of the brain, and a portion of the longitu- 
te dinal ſinus, and forms the forehead; its 
te lower parts compoſe the upper parts of the 
00S orbits of the eyes; on its internal ſurface are 
ul E impreſſed the volvuli of the brain, which un- 
RES cvencſs helps to keep the anterior part of the 
of TE brain ſteady. In its middle above the os 
e c<thmoides, uſually ariſes a thin ſpine, which 
th Itircngthens that part of the bone, which 
ES would otherwiſe be weak from its flatneſs, 
but in ſome ſkulls this ſpine is wanting, and 
then the bone is generally thicker in that 
place: to this ſpine the longitudinal ſinus of 
the dura mater adheres. From the middle 
of the os frontis externally, goes a proceſs 
which ſupports the bones of the noſe, Im- 
mediately above the os zthmoides, in this 
4 bone, 
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80 OF THE BONES OF THE HEAD. 


bone, is a ſmall blind hole, through whic | 
runs a vein into the beginning of the lo! 
gitudinal ſinus of the dura mater, and on the = 
upper edge of each orbi a zmalli perforation JT. 
or a notch, through ut nerves and an ar. J 
tery paſs ſecure to th irorchead ; it has alſo: 3; 
ſmall hole in each orbit, near the os planum Þ 2. 
through which paſſes a branch of the fi; 
pair of nerves, t 

In the ſubſtance of this bone near the noſ 
are two, three, four, and ſometimes five 
ſinuſes, which open into the noſe; they di- 
fer greatly in different ſubjects, and are but 
ſeldom found in children. Theſe ſinuſe, 
and the ſpine in this bone, make it ver 
dangerous if not impracticable, to apply :| 
trephine on the middle and lower part of th 


4 

forehead. | 
on Paie- Offa parietalia (by ſome, termed bregm Wi 
talia, tri, or {incipitis) are two bones larger tha Wy! 


any other in the ſkull, of which they com- 
poſe the ſuperior and lateral parts, and to whict et 
the temporal muſcles are partly fixed: in. ei 
ternally, theſe bones are remarkably im. 
printed by the arteries of the dura mater, and 
beſides theſe there are other foveæ. If 
on tem. Offa temporum, vel ſquamoſa, are two 
porum. bones fituated below the parietal bones, at 
the middle and lower parts of the ſides 0! 
the ſkull; they have each at their back parts 
one large ſpongy proceſs called mammillar's We 
or maſtoideus; and from the lower an pats 
middle parts of each, a proceſs which jos 
the ofla malarum, named jugalis or zygom te 
ticus : there is alſo an exterior ſinus line Wo t 
with a cartilage which receives the proce 
of the lower jaw, „ 


The 


OF THE BONES OF THE HEAD. 


I | The ofla petroſa lie between the former and Oſſapetroſa, 


the occipital bones, or are truly portions of 
the temporal bones, "Ong never found ſepa- 
rate in adult bodies. They have each on 
their outſides one long flender proceſs called 
| . yliformis, and near the ſide of this proceſs 
a foramen, which runs obliquely forwards 
uy N into the ſkull, through which the carotid ar- 
teries paſs to the brain; theſe are the fixth 

e foramen, and one in the inſide of the Kull, 


e leading to the organs of hearing is the ſe. 
i venth. The ridge on the upper parts of each 
ut of theſe bones alſo helps to Keep the brain 
es, ſteady, and greatly ſtrengthens this bone, 
I} echich would otherwiſe "Ig exceeding weak, 
' 1W'T here is likewiſe an internal proceſs properly 
ne called the os petroſum; this is pretty long 


nd large, containing the whole meatus au— 
litorius and cavity of tlie tympanum, of 
T rhich more hereafter. 


temporal, petrofal, and parietal bones; it has 
wo ſmall apophyſes, by which 1t is articu— 
and WHted to the ſpine; near thoſe apophyſes are 
wo ſmall foramina, which are the ninth of 
o le Kull; through theſe paſs the ninth pair 
| ot nerves; and between theſe is the great, 
; of Wor tenth foramen, through which the me- 
arts ul la oblongata deſcends into the ſpine, the 
nis ervical arteries enter, and the cervical veins 
and BE out. In the inſide of this bone is a cru- 
o1ns . pine impreſſed by the longitudinal and 


me Rteral ftinutes; and on the outſide oppolite 
ined tc the middle of this ſpine, in ſome bodies, 
ce g an apophytis, and from that, down to the 


Ereat toramen, a ſmall thin ſpine. The 
1 dines in this bone are for ſr ength as thote 
The Gr be- 


GT 


he os occipitis makes all the back part os occipi- 
E df the full; it is bounded by the ſphenoidal, ts. 
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Os æKthmoi— 
det. 


Os ſphenoi- 
des. 


OF THE BONES OF THE HEAD. 


before mentioned. The thinner parts of thi f 
bone are alſo defended by the muſcles tha 
cover them; which proviſion is very neceſ] 


ſary becauſe we can leaſt defend this part 
and blows here are of worſe conſequence tha 
on any other part of the ſkull, becauſ 


wounds in the cerebellum which is under,“ 
neath, are mortal. There are in moſt ſkulkf 
a foramen behind each apophyſis of the oe 
cipital bone, through which paſs ſinuſsþ 7 
from the lateral ſinuſes to the external ce 
vical veins. By means of theſe, as in al 
other communications of the ſinuſes, tf 
blood paſſes from thoſe that happen to h 
{urcharged by any poſture of the head, into 
thoſe that from the ſame poſture would hav 
been almoſt empty. Such ſkulls as war?; 
theſe foramina, have two finuſes for the fan 


pun pole. 


ihe os ætbmoides vel cribriforme is: 


ſmail bone, about two inches in circumte 


ference, ſituated internally in the fore-par ; 
of the baſis of the ſkull, and almoit ur 
rounded by the os frontis. It is full of hol 


like a ſieve; it is a principal part of the 0: 
gan of ſmelling, and gives a very great en 
tent to the pituitary membrane in a ſmal 


compaſs. The greater part of the Jaminz Wt 


ſpongioſæ in che noſe belong to this bolt 


In the middle or this bone ariſes a large pro 


ceſs named criſta galli ; and oppoſite to thi 5 


a thin one, bich in part divides the noſe. 

The os ſphenoides is of a very irregult 
figure, ſeated in the middle of the baſis d 
the ſkull, fixed in manner of a wedge * 
mong the other bones of the cranium, vi 
the os frontis, æthmoides, vomer, oc 


pitis, maxillæ ſuperioris, oſſa parietalia, 9. 
lat, 


Femme " 


2 


ES ncarer towards the occiput, between theſe 
and the ſtyloide proceſſes of the offa petroſa, 
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lati, malarum, temporum, and petroſa; the 
EF 1atter, as before obſerved, are parts of the 
temporal bones. In its inſide next the brain 
is a cavity named ſella turcica vel equina, 
#. which is bounded by four proceſſes called 


clinoides; under the two foremoſt of which, 


# paſs the internal carotid arteries, and from | 
their outſides are continued two thin long 
# proceſſes, upon that part of the frontal bone 
which ſeparates the anterior lobes of the 


brain from the poſterior; oppoſite to the 


ſella turcica is a proceſs which makes part of 
the ſeptum narium. 


On the outſide of the ſkull adjoining to 


the upper jaw, are two proceſſes of this bone 
on each fide, named pterygoides, from which 
# ariſe one on each fide near the palate which 
have no name. Over theſe paſs the tendons 
of the pterygoſtaphylini externi muſcles ; 


, 


ariſe two more {mall rugged proceſſes; and 
under the ſella turcica vel equina in this 
bone, is a ſinus called the ſphenoidal finus, 


which is ſometimes double and opens into 


the noſtrils; but ſometimes it is totally 


= wanting, eſpecially in children, where only 
ſuch a ſubltance is ſeen, as is found in the 
ends of ſome of the bones: this ſinus be- 
longs properly to the os xthmoides. At the 
inſide of the baſis of the two anterior cli- 
| noid proceſſes are two round holes, which 


rere the firſt foramina of the ſkull; through 


theſe the optic nerves paſs; almoſt under 
theſe towards the ſides of the ſkull, are two 


Z irregular ſlits, named foramina lacera, or the 
ſecond foramina of the ſkull, through which 
pas nerves and blood-veiſlels into the orbits 
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of the eyes; and under theſe, towards the 
occiput, are two round holes, which are the! 
third foramina, through which paſs nerve Þ* 
to the face; about half an inch nearer the! 
| occiput are two more of an oval figure, which 
are the fourth foramina, through which pals 
the largeſt branches of the fifth pair of Þ 
nerves; and a ſtraw's breadth farther, two Þ ® 
very ſmall ones called the fifth foraminz, Þ * 
through which thoſe branches of the carotid 
arteries enter that are beſtowed upon the? 
dura mater. zT 
Between this laſt deſcribed bone and the!“ 
ord 2 petrota, arc two large rough holes, in! 
whlich there is ſometimes obſerved large 
| _veins; and from thete holes, through pant! 
| of the os ſrhenoides, under the pterygoid {T& . 
| procelics arc ſmall holes, through which paß 
arteries to the back part of the noſe. For Wa 
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more particular account of the foramina of 
the cranium, ice the next ſection : as alſo for 
the ſutures Which join the bones of the 
Kull. 1 
Shape of he ſhape of the Kull (being flatted ou 
tefkul, the ſides, and prominent behind) contributes v 


5855 — 


9 5 to the enlargement of the ſight and hearing: t 
it is of unequal thickneis in the ſeveral parts, WT + 
g Tables. and is Computed of two lamellæ or tables, a 4 fi 
| exterior and an interior, laid over each other = 
| biptoe. between which there is a diploe or meditu- b. 
| lium, being a thin ſpongious fubſtance mad a. 


of bony fibres detached from each laming in 
N and full of little ceils of different dimentions. n m 
1 3 = . © 
ö The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being 
{ cloſe to one another, The diploe is ſoft, tic 
| bony {bres being here at a greater diitance; 


2 contrivance (of the all wiſe Creators 
where! na 


* 
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| whereby the ſkull is not only made lighter, 
but leſs liable to fractures 

Ihe external lamina of the cranium is 
e ſmooth and covered with the pericranium, 
1 which in other bones is called by the general 
name of perioſteum, becauſe of its adhering 
i | to the bone, It being a thick folid coat or 
membrane, ſome divide it into two mem- 
„ branes, the under one whereof immediately 
da I inveſting the ſgull they call perioſteum, and 
ET the upper pericranium. In effect it is one 


* 


double membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others 
ie do, of two coats. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
n have its origin from the dura mater, which 


33 
e 


A 


8e > paſſing through the ſutures of the {kull, by 
ut means of ſeveral filaments, forms this thick 
id membrane; at leaſt it is found connected to 
the dura mater, by fibres tranſmitted from it 
to the membrane through the ſutures. About 
of | the origin of the tempor al muſcles, the coats 
of the pericranium part; the outer, paſſing 
he over thoſe muſcles, and the inner, ſtill ad- 
EZ hering cloſe to the cranium. 
o The internal lamina of the cranium is like- 


EZ wife ſmooth, except the furrows made by 
EY the pulſation of the-arterics of the dura ma- 
ter before the cranium be arrived at its con- 
. ſiſtence. 
51 All the bones of the cranium are found to 
be imperfect in new born infants; the ſinus, 
4 

; 


and its meditullium, are almoſt whoily want— 
ing; the bony fibres in the formation of al- 
15 WE moit all of them, (as before obſerved in 
g beating of the bones in general,) are carried 
in form of rays from a centre towards the 
EZ circumference. 
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um. 


) 3 
The bones of the face, &c. are the oſſa gone, of 
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na, malarum, ungues, plana, maxilla ſu- = "0M 
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perior palati, os vomer, ſpongioſum, max. | 


illa inferior; to which may be added, the 


bones of the ear and tongue. 


Oſſa naſi. 


Oſſa mala- 
rum. 


Oſſa un- 
gUES, 


Oſſa plana. 


raxilla 
Superior, 


The ofla naſi make the upper part of the | 
noſe; they form that kind of arch which i; | 
fitteſt to ſuſtain ſuch injuries as the nole is | 


moit expoſed to. 


Ofla malarum are two bones ſituated in | 


the lateral and middle parts of the face; 


theſe bones make the prominent upper pat | 


of the cheeks moit remarkable in lean per 


ſons : they form likewiſe the anterior, lower, | + 


and outer parts of the orbits of the eyes; 
they have each a ſhort proceſs, which pro- 
cefles join the proceſſus jugales of the tem. 


poral bones, and form arches which have F 


been called ofla jugalia vel zygomaticus. 
The oſſa ungues vel lachrymalia are two 
in number, each being ſituated in the orbits 


of the eyes towards the noſe; they are the : 
leaſt bones of the face, very thin and trant 


parent : between each of them and the up 
per jaw 1s a foramen as large as a gooſe guil, 


into which the puncta lachrymalia lead, to 
carry off any ſuperfluous moiſture from the 


eyes into the noſe, 
The ofla plana are ſeated immediately be: 


youd the foregoing bones, in the orbits of FE 


the eyes, and are near thrice as big; they 


arc rather ſmooth ſurfaces of the os 3 . 
ſum, than diſtinct bones, and are very often 


impe rfect. 

The maxilla ſuperior, or upper jaw, tho 
generally deſcribed ſingle, conſiſts of two 
bones, being manifeſtly divided by a ſuture, 


which is ſcarce ever obliterated ; they at bi 


ſicunted one on each fide, in the anterior 
idle part of the face. It has two proceſſe 
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3 which join the os frontis, and make part of 
the noſe, and another, which joins to the 
cartilage of the ſeptum naſi. Its upper and 


T outward parts make the lower parts of the 


Z orbits of the eyes; its lower fide, all that 
part of the face under the cheeks, eyes, and 
Z noſe, to the mouth, and two thirds of the 
roof of the mouth. 

A little below the orbits of the eyes, in 
this bone, are two holes, and behind the 
= dentes inciſores one more, which divides in- 


to two, as it opens into the noſe, on each 


ide the ſeptum naſi. Between the poſterior 
7 orinding-teeth and the orbits of the eyes, 
are two great ſinuſes called antra maxillæ ſu- 
perioris, which open into the upper part of 
the noſe; and in the lower edge of this jaw 
are the alveoli, or ſockets for the teeth. Part 
of the ſides of theſe cavities that lie next 
the noſe, are only membranes, which make 
the cavities like drums; perhaps to give a 


n 


: : grave found to the voice when we let part of 
it through the noſe. Impoſtumations ſome- 


times happen in theſe cavities : the ſigns of 
| this diſeaſe are great pain about the part, 


matter in the noſe on the fide diſeaſed, ftink- 
ing breath, and rotten teeth. The cure is 
performed by drawing out the laſt tooth but 


D OLED 
_ 


one, or drawing two or more if rotten; and 
through their ſockets making a perforation 


into the antrum, which ſometimes happens 


trom drawing a tooth, and, perhaps gave 
Dr. Cowper the firſt hint of this cure; then 
that opening muſt be enlarged, if it is not 


2 tufficient to diſcharge the matter. 
Ihe ofla palati are two ſmall bones that on; palati. 
make the back part of the arch of the palate 
or roof of the mouth; they are ſituated be- 


G 4 tween 
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tween the pterygoide apophyſis, and the offi 


maxillaria, and running up on the ſides of 

the naſal foſſæ, form a {mall part of the bot. 

tom of each orbit of the eyes. Between 

x the ofla palati and the os maxillare near the 

pterygoide procefles of the ſphenoidal bone, 
are two imall foramina, through which a. 
teries and nerves paſs to the palate. 

Os vomer. The os vomer is fituated between the 
bones of the palate and the ſphenoidal bone; 


it is alſo joined to the proceſs of the azth- W3 
modes, and part of the lower jaw: its fore. 
part is ſpongy, and is continued to the 
middle cartilage of the noſe; the vomer is 


thus placed perpendicular between the two 
naſa] foſſæ, which with its cartilage are the 
ſeptum naſi. 
4 Os fpongi- The os ſpopgioſum is by ſome treated as 
om. a diſtin bone, though it is only the ſpongy 
| Izminz in the noſe, of the os xthmoides and 
oſſa plana, but chiefly of the e to which 
it always adheres. 
Maxilla in- The maxilla inferior or lower Jaw, is but 
9 one bone in adults, but in children tuo, 
which unite in the middle of the chin, by the 
inter ene of a cartilage, Which, as the 
| child grows, hardens. into bone ; in children 
ö i. alſo conſiſts of two tables and a diploe be 
| tween. This bone is articulated with look 
cartilages to the temporal bones, by two pro 
ceties named condyloides ; near theie aril 
two more, called coronales, and at the 
fide of the chin a ſmall rough Boe ing 
minatus. In the inſide of FER bone, unde 
/ each proceſius coronalis, is a large foramen 
| | which runs under the Roth, ak paſſes out 
i near the chin; in this foramen, the velle 
1 paſs that belong to the teeth; and in tit 
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| 5 per edge of the jaw are the ſockets for the 


teeth. | ES 
The teeth are the hardeſt, moſt ſolid, and 


chiteſt parts of the whole {keleton; the num- 
oer in adults, if perfect, is generally thirty- 
wo ({ixteen in each jaw); the four fore- 
teeth in cach jaw, are called inciſiores; the 
next (one on each ſide the incifores) canini, 
y called by ſome the eye teeth; the reſt are the 
molares or grinders, the laſt of which (on 
each fide) above and below, are termed 
dentes ſapientiæ, becauſe they do not appear, 
ill men arrive at the years of diſcretion. 

Ihe inciſores and canini have only one 
Engle root; the two firit of the molares on 
each ſide have two roots, and the reſt ſome 
three, ſome four, eſpecially in the upper jaw, 
„here alſo they are ſpread wider, becauſe 
that jaw being more ſpongy than the other, 
the teeth need more ſpace to fix them. The 
cavities of the teeth are covered or lined 
with a fine vaſculo- nervous membrane; and 


Ws 


ceed. 
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Dentes, ; 


The os hyoides, or bone of the tongue, is o, hyoides, 


; ſituated in the middle ſpace, between the an- 
| gles 
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5 | gles of the lower jaw; and adheres to tl 

1 | baſe of the tongue. | 

, In moſt ſubjets, the os hyoides is com 

poſed of five bones, viz. a baſe, occupyine i 

1 its middle part, two lateral ones called ih 

LY horns, and at the juncture of theſe with the 

baſe, two other fruſtre very ſmall, an; 

thence overlooked by moſt writers : theſe ar 

nearly of the ſhape of a wheat corn, and 

may therefore be termed oſſa triticea. Ther 

are ligaments fixed to theſe, by means d 

which they adhere to the ſtyloide proceſſs; 

and finally, in theſe ligaments themſelves, 

| ſometimes, though very rarely, there ar 

Þ found ſome other little bones. Veſalius nt 

S with fix of theſe, and ſome others fin; 
i mention eleven. | 

The uſe of the os hyoides is to give a fim 

baſis to the tongue; and therefore ſever 

muſcles of the tongue and larynx, ſerving ti 

the neceflary motions of both, are inſert 


| in it. 

| Bones of The bony'cavity of the tympanum contain 
| the internal ſeveral little bones, called the bones of th 
! car, . - . 

| ear, which take their names from the thing 


they are thought to reſemble, viz. mallen 
incus, ſtapes, and orbiculare, but this Jaſtu 
dried bones, paſſes ſometimes unobſerved, 
if . Malleus, or the hammer, is a ſmall lon! 

| bone with a large head, a ſmall neck and 
handle, and two apophyſes, one in the ned, 

th the other in the handle; the manubrumn, 
| or handle, adheres to the membrane of tt 
tympanum, and its head is articulated by: 
ginglymus with the body of the incus. 
The incus, or the anvil, reſembles in fon 
meaſure, one of the anterior dentes molare 
1 with its roots at a great diſtance from 5 
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the 
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; other; at leaſt it is more like this than an 


anvil. We are chiefly to obſerve its body, 
its fovea or hollow (ſerving for its articula- 


tion with the malleus) and its two crura or 
; legs. 

be body is turned forward, the ſhort 
eg backward, and the long leg downward, 
5 Which laſt is articulated, by arthrodia, with 
the head of the ſtapes. 


The ſtapes, or the ſtirrup, is a little bone Stapes. 


ſituated in the cavity of the feneſtra ovalis. 
he head of this bone is joined to the longer 
eg of the incus; its babs adheres (by means 
Wot a membrane) to the feneſtra ovalis of the 


labyrinth of the ear; its two lateral parts 
have their internal furface furrowed; the 
N is articulated by arthrodia with the leg 
hof the incus. 

E The os orbiculare, the orbicular or Jenti- o, orbicu- 
cular bone, is the ſmalleſt bone in the body; lare. 

Wt lies between the head of the ſtapes and 


fextremity of the long leg of the incus, being 
Þticulated with each of theſe. 


„„ 


Of the Su TURES and Fo R AMINA of the 
CRANIU M. 


dv ſutures; theſe ſutures are either common 
pr proper; the proper ſutures are diſtin- 


wihed into the true, and the falſe or ſpu- 
Fi0us, 


1 mul— 
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[* adults, the ſeveral bones of the cranium $yures of 
(before mentioned) are in general joined the cra- 


they are called true ſutures when the True ſu- 
ones are joined together by means of a es. 


Spurious 
Catures, 


Futura co- 
zonalis,. 


Futura ſa- 
pittat;s, 


Sutura lam- 


boidalis. 


Sutura 
iquamoſa . 
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multitude of unequal denticulated eminencg, 
forming an appearance ſomewhat like the 
edge of a ſaw; theſe denticulations enter mu. 


tually into each others ſinuſes, and on th 


outſide are moſt plainly viſible : of this kind 
are the coronal, ſagittal, and lamboidal fi. 
tures. 

The falſe or {purtous ſutures are tho 
ſquamoſe ones of the temporal and parieti 
bones, and of the os frontis and ſphenoide, 
in the angle where they unite with the pz 
rietals The common futures are the trat 
verſal one, which joins the os frontis witt 
the bones below it, the os ſphenozdes, xt. 
moides, zygomaticus vel jugale; but the 
are of little moment, Between the ſuture, 
particularly the Jamboudal and ſagittal, ther 
are found in many ſkulls certain {mall bone, 
which are called by ſome ofla triquetra, fron 


their figure; by others oſſa Wormiana : they 


are uncertain in their figures and fitnation 
and are joined to the other bones by 1uture, 

The jutura coronalis runs acroſs the ſkul, 
from one upper edge of the ſphenoidal bone 
to the other, and joins the parietal bones to 
the frontal. 

The ſutura ſagittalis joins the parieti 
bones; beginning at the os occipitis, and i 
continued to the os frontis, in children down 
to the noſe; the os frontis in them being two 
bones, and ſometimes ſo in adult bodies. 

The ſutura Jamboidalis joins the back pa 
of the oſſa bregmatis or parietal bones, to thi 
upper part of the occipital, 

The ſutura ſquamoſa is made by the upp 
part of the temporal and {phenoidal bon? 
wrapping over the lower edges of the pi 


rietal bones. 
The 
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ies 
8 oh 


ce Tb zutura tranſverſalis runs acroſs the sutura 
the ec, through the bottoms of the orbits of nnter 
mu- he eyes; it joins the lower edge of the fron- 
te Bal ow to the os ſphenoides, maxillæ ſupe- 

cini bt lla naſi, ungues, palati, and jugalia 

ſu. nalarum. 


ES ihe ſkull being thus divided by its ſu- „ of the 
hoe! kures into many bones, is neither 10 ſubject a ſutures. 
it t fractures, nor to have fractures ſo far ex- 
ide, tended, as it would have been were it com- 
pr poſed of one bone only. This ſtructure of 
ran the ſutures is alſo of uſe to join the dura ma- 
with ter very irmly to the cranium and pericra- 
th. dium in thoſe parts; and for the oflification 
he pf the bones; and in infants that the head 
ares 1 ay the more eaſily be extended in its growth 
her ! from the ſeveral bones, being at that period 
ma united at theſe places; and alſo for the 
fron Pirth, becauſe theſe bones not being perfect 
ther t that time, may be pretied together, and 
tion 1 he hed leſs. There is alſo another 
ure dvantage in their openneſs in children, 

Ku. Emely, that medicinal applications to the 
bad 5 external part of the head may penetrate and 
es o ſervice: and finally, that che tranſpiration 

Tom the brain may be the more tree and 
ey at that time of life in which the bones 
Pre open, and in which allo the habit is more 
; kumid. 

The ſknll has ſeveral foramina or holes, Poranura 
og which it gives pailage to the ſpinal of the tkull, 
narrow, nerves, arteries and veins, for the 


rieta 
nd is 
Town 
3 two 


. 


md 
A. | onveyance of the blood, &c. between the 
Peart and brain. 
upper The foramina in the cranium are nume Diviſion of. 
bone gous, and their uſes important; theſe are di— 


bided into the external and internal; by the 
Eternal, are meant thoſe which Is caſil y 
Y di E 


e pr 


Th: 
I. 
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diſcovered on the external ſurface of th 
Kull; and by the internal are meant thy 
which are moſt obvious in the internal {| 


face. 


internal fo- Of the larger internal foramina es | 
ramina. eleven pair, affording paſlage to the arterit 
veins. and nerves of the brain; belides hel 
there is one that is ſingle, viz. the great f. 
ramen of the occinital bones, that gives pil 
ſage to the medulla ipinalis and with it il 
the acceflory ſpinal nerves and to the vert 
bral arteries. Particular regard is to be hn 
to the firſt pair of thoſe Toramina (whid| 


may indeed be properly called a congeries e 


the foramina of the os xthmoides ;) theſe onf 
paſſage to the filaments of the firſt pair o 
nerves, called the olfactory nerves ; the {| 


cond pair are in the ſphenoidal bones ti 
give paflage to the optic nerves; the tir 


pair are called the unequal and Jacerated tn 


ramina, and give paſſage to the third ar 


fourth pair of nerves, to the firſt branch dg 
the fitth pair, and to the ſixth pair, as ali 
to the emiſſary of the receptacles of the du 
mater; the fourth pair are in the ſphenoiv 
bone, and give paflage to the ſecond bran 


of the fifth pair of nerves, which is din 


buted to the ſcveral parts of the upper ja 


the fifth, or oval foramina, give pallage ! 


the third branch of the fifth pair of nem 


and to the emiffary of the dura mater: tit 


ſixth is a very {mail foramen, and admits 


an artery whi ch is diſtributed over the du: 
mater, and is that which forms the tree lit 


impreſſions on the inſide of the parietal bona 
the ſeventh is placed between the ſella equi 


and the petroſe apophyſis, and it traniml 


no veilels, but is ſhut up by the dura . 
ter 
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sorunks OF THE FORAMINA. 


ter ; the eighth pair of foramina give 


Saflage to the carotid arteries, whence 1t 1s 
Falled the carotic foramen, and the intercoſtal 
perve has its egreſs allo at this opening; 
through the ninth, which is in the os petro- 


Wn, paſſes the auditory nerves; through 
She tenth, which is between the os petrotum 


nd the occipital bone, paſs the par vagum 


nd the lateral ſinuſes of the dura mater, to- 
ether with the ſpinal nerve. The eleventh 
Ss in the os occipitis, near the edge of the 


foramen magnum, and through this paſs the 


inth pair of nerves, called the linguale. 
Beſides theſe foramina there are a number 


| pf little ones in the os petrolum, often very 
Fiſible; one of theſe carries back a branch 


pf the auditory nerve to the dura mater, and 


the other principal one tranſmits the ſangui- 


Fcrous veſſels to the labyrinth or the internal 


4 
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Of the external foramina there are two ꝑsternal fo. 


here are four other foramina common to the 


ps frontis, and to the planc, or papyraceous 
u pones of the orbit; two of theſe are placed 


pn cach ſide, and they tranſmit little nerves 
and veſſels to the ſinus of the os æthmoides. 


ia the parietal bone there is one which ſerves 
For the paſſage of a vein from the cutis of the 
Lranum into the ſagittal ſinus of the dura 


ok ES Ss 
8 


mater, or from the ſagittal ſinus to the ex- 


ternal veins of the head; but this is often 


wanting. In each of the oſſa temporum there 
are three common foramina, the firſt of theſe 
5 the toramen jugale, which ferves for the 

pal- 


Proper ones of the os frontis, a little above ramina. 
the orbits; theie are from their ſituation 
called ſupra orbitalia ; they give paſſage to 
he opthalmic nerve of Willis. Beſides theſe 
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this bone with the os frontis, ſituated in the 


SUTURES OF THE FORAMINA, 


ſage of the temporal muſcle; the ſecond i 
large, in which is the ſinus of the juguln ! 
vein; and the third is the ductus Euſtachi, 
ſituated between the perroſum and the ple 
noides, and leading from the mouth int! 
the internal car. Beſides theſe common fo. 
ramina of the ofla temporum, there are al 
three proper ones: I. the meatus auditorius 
2. the aqueduct of Fallopius. fituated be. 
tween the maitoide and ſtyloide proceſſe, 


and tranſmitting the hard portion of th; 


auditory nerve; 3. a foramen behind the 
maſtoide proceſs ſerving for the ingrels dd 
2 vein into the lateral ſinus, or for th: 
egreſs of one from the lateral ſinus into the 
veins of the occiput. In the occipital bone 
there are two foramina lituated behind thi 
condyloide apophyles, and ſerving to give 
paſſage to the vertebral veins into the lateral 
ſinuſes of the dura mater; theſe, however, 
are wanting in many ſkn)'s. In the iphe- 
noides, betides the internal ones already de 
ſcribed, are the apertures of the ſinuſes int 
the noſtrils, common to them with the bones 
of the palate, and which are the apertures 
the nares and fauces; there is another can 
in the upper part of the pterygoide proce 
ſes, ſerving tor the patlage of the novum 
emiſſarium of the dura mater. In the 6 
xthmoides there are, firſt, thoſe common to 


interior ſide of the orbit (already deſcrided;) 
and ſecondly, the apertures of the zthmoidi 
ſinuſes into the noftrils, 

In the examination of different {kulis, 
other foramina beſides theſe will occationalir Wi 
be found in different places; but ſuch a Wi 


either extraordinary and luſus nature (as 1 
otten 


CARTILAGES &c. OF THE HEAD. 


K I ofte n the caſe) or they are otherwiſe ſuch 
as ſerve only to give paſſage to veſſels ſerving 
ui, J for the nutrition of the bones in which they 
he: | are placed. 

u For the foramina of the bones of the face, 
. ſee the preceding ſection; and for thoſe of 
lv the internal car, Chap. viii. Sec. 5, 

wow 2 | 

f r 

the : Of the CARTILAGES, LIGAMEN TS, &c. of 
5 the Heap. 

the | 

the 


One 
x 4 


ö lar foſſulæ of the offa temporum, the emi- 


8 nences next theſe cavities and the condyloide 
(eral E:pophyſes of the lower jaw, are all cruſted 
eh over with very white and ſmooth cartilages; 
Phe. and there is likewiſe in each articulation of 
de the lower jaw a looſe cartilage upon which 
nv the condyloide proceſs moves on one ſide, 
oy while the; jaw is moved to the other. 

0 he remaining cartilaginous ſubſtances of the 


A head, viz. thoſe of the noſe, ears, &c. {ſerving 
I only to ſhape the parts, and not belonging to 
the articulations, are here omitted, and the 
Ppeader is referred to the muſcular deſcrip- 


)VUll 
e 05 


05 tion of thoſe parts. 

9 5 The ligaments of the bones of the head Lizaments 
Gad ere, l. thoſe between the occipital condy les f the lead. 
8 wh the ſuperior apophyſes of the firſt ver- 

ical Nebra of the neck: 2 2. thoſe between the os 

1nalls Eccipitis and apophylis dentiformis of the 

4 11 Pecond vertebra; 3. thoſe of the articulation 

(as i et the lower jaw with the tem] Oral bones; 


ten H 4. thoſe 
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HE condyloide apophyſes of the os OCs en 
cipitis, the glenoide cavities or articu- of the head. 


$8 OF THE MUSCLES OF THE HEAD. 


ſ 4. thoſe by which the os hyoides is connected 
U to the ſtyloide apophyſes. For the ligament 
which connect the cartilages of the ears and 
thoſe of the noſe, orbits, and eye-lids, ic 
the muſcular deſcription of thoſe parts. 
Glands of The true mucilaginous giands of the oe. 
tre joints. Cipital and maxillary articulations, have no- 
thing peculiar to them; they are propor: 
tioned to the joints to which they belong, 
and he between the capſular ligaments and- 
circumference of the cartilages. 


8 L a :V, 


5 Of the MuscrLEes of the Heap. 


Muſcles of hs er muſcles which move the . 
=_ 2 'F head on the trunk are in general termed iy 
muſcles of the head (notwithſtanding the; 
| alſo belong to the neck) I ſhall firſt deſcribe A 
F | thoſe of the cr anium. n 
! Occipito-@= Occipito frontalis is a muſcle with tour We, 
| tromalis. fleſhy bellies, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 


names of frontales and occipitales. It arte 
| behind each ear from the os occipitis, and 
| ſoon becoming tendinons, paſſes under th 
hairy ſcalp to the forehead, where it become 
j broad and fleſhy, adhering to the kin, an 
| is inſerted into the upper part of the orb. 

cularis paipebrarum into the os frontis neu 
| the noſe, and by two proceſſes into the bons 
| of the noſe. When this muſcle acts from the 
| back part, it pulls the ſkin of the Ry 
| | upward, wrinkling tranſverſely, and, 


| ſome perſons, the hairy ſcalp backed 
| oh 
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el put chen the fore- part of it acts, it draws 


nts 1 the fin with the eye-brows downward, and 
and towards the noſe when we frown, 


ice Tbe orbicularis palpebr arum ſurrounds the Ocbicularis 
palpebra- 
eyc-lids on the edge of the orbit, and is fixed tum. 
o- tothe ſutura tranſverſalis at the great corner 
no. of the eye. It ariſes from the upper apo- 


por. phyſis of the maxillary bone, near the great 
ong, canthus of the orbit; it ſhuts the eve- lids, 
and eſpecially in winking, and ſerves to deprets 
aud draw forward the eye-brow at the fame 
time, and clevates the lower eye lids. 
The corrugator ſupercilii is {0 conjoined cormuęster 
with the orbicularis palpebrarum, that it may etui. 
be reckoned a part of it, to which the reader 
is referred. | h 
The ciliaris is alſo a very ſmall portion of cilaris. 
the orbicularis, next the ciliary cartilages of 


e the tue eyc-lids. The tarſi are thin cartilages, Tarfi, 
2 forming the principal part of the edge of 
the 


ech cyc-lid; and they are broader at the 
ſcribe middle than — the mr Marte the extremi- 
ties of both cartilages are connected by a kind 
4 imall ligaments. 
The ou ligaments of the tarſi are mem- Ligamenta 
3 anous clongations formed by the union of v fwum 
th perioſteum of the orbits and pericranium !“. 
er the 5 long both edges of each orbit. The ſuperior 
come Pgament is broader than the inferior, mb 
1, e xed to the ſuperior edge of the upper cat 
orb. Bag e, as the inferior is 10 the lower ec ge of 
s nc e lower cartilage; ſo that theſe ligaments 
bone nd the tarſi taken alone or without the oth 
IM tl Parts, repreient the eye-hds. 
rene up The elevator palpebræ ſuperioris is a very Elevator 
d, m mulcle, which ariſes from the perjo- balpebræ. 
yards eum at the bottom of the orbit of the eve, 

bl here the optic nerve goes through the cra- 
1 2 nium, 


four 
y the 
ariſes 
„ and 
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Elevator 
oculi. 


Depreſſor 
Oculi. 


Adductor 
oculi, 


Abductor 
e£uli, 


Obliquus 
inferior. 
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nium, and paſſing above the attollens is i 
ſerted into the whole ciliary cartilage of th. 
upper eye-lid by a very thin broad tendon, We, 
The globe of the eye is moved by fo 
{trait and two oblique muſcles, viz. NF 
1. The rectus attollens vel elevator ocullſ, 
lies on the upper part of the globe, pullinM, 
up the ball of the eye when we look up, ac, 
is therefore by ſome termed ſuperbus. a 
ariſes from the bottom of the orbit, betweelM., 
the optic nerve and the elevator palpebræ (uM; 
perioris, and is inſerted in the upper part Mo 
the tunica ſclerotis, near the cornea. Lf 
2. Rectus deprimens vel depreſſor oculi, M. 
ſometimes named humilis, becauſe it pulWy 


_ down the eye; it ariſes and is inſerted M | 


rectly oppolite to the elevator oculi. ye 

3. Rectus adducens vel adductor oc, 71 
draws the eye towards the nole; it arina 
from the bottom of the orbit, near the opti car 
nerve internally, and is inſerted into the trol 
nica ſclerotis on the ſide next the. noſe. hot 

4. Rectus abducens vel abductor oculMcn{ 
draws the eye towards the little canthus, aher 
hath both its origin and inſertion directly ofisf 


polite to the adductor. T 
The four ſtrait muſcles terminate about tif; 
cornea by four ſhore, thin, flat tendonW!! t} 
when they act all together, they draw hee 
eye towards the bottom of the orbit. um 
1. Obliquus inferior is the firſt of the hf t! 


lique muſcles, and the fifth muſcle of fer) 
eye; it ariſes from the lower fide of the ior: 
bit, near its external edge, where the bond igam 
of the os maxilla ſuperioris join togethMont 
and aſcending obliquely by the outer com empe 
of the eye, and paſſing over the depreilor, nteri 


is inferted behind the tendon of the abdſeatu 
| to 
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war d. 


1 * f the eye; it arifes from the bottom of the 
Eorbit, between the elevator and adductor 


canthus; in the upper and inner parts of the 
Jorbit near its edge there is a cartilaginous 
ring or pulley, through which it paſles in a 
Found tendon and is inſerted near the bottom 
tof the globe of the eye, which it pulls up- 
ward and inward, and thereby directs the 
pupil outward ind downward. 

| For the coats, and humors, &c. of the 
ye, ſee Chap. viii. Sect. 4. 


carce diſcernible without the help of a mi- 
roſcope; their uſe is very inconſiderable, 
hough it is ſuppoſed they render the ear 
tenſe, when we would hear more diſtinctly; 
herefore they are here inſerted, for the ſa— 
isfaction of the curious. 


t tis of a large cartilage which is the baſis of and liga- 
N Ment. 

lou the other parts of which this portion of 

the car is made up. It 1s fixed to the cra- 


um, not only by the cartilaginous portion 


2 f the meatus auditorius, (deſcribed here- 
ter) but alſo by two ligaments, one ante- 
1c or and the other pofterior. The anterior 


ggament is fixed by one extremity to the 
dot of the apophyſis zygomatica of the os 
W-poris, and by the other extremity to the 
nterior and ſuperior part of the cartilaginous 
neatus. The poſterior ligament is fixed by 

H 3 one 


3 Wor, into the external ſide of the globe of the 
. 5 which it draws forward and turns up— 


2. Obliquus ſuperior vel trochlearis, is the obnquus 


Land oblique muſcle, and the ſixth muſcle eier vel 


FD culi, and runs obliquely towards the great 


The muſcles of the external car are in hu- Muſcles of 
nan ſubjects extremely ſmall, and often em 


The greateſt part of the external ear con- Cartilage 


4 
I 
} 
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Elevator 
auriculæ. 


Anterior 
auriculæ. 


Retractor 
auriculæ. 
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one end to the root of the maſtoide apophyli T. 
and by the other to the poſterior part of -h 


convexity of the concha, fo that it is oppo: 4 
to the anterior ligament. E 1 

Attollens vel elevator auriculæ is a muſc: #1 
that has a very thin tendinous origin fro ! 


the tendon of the occipito frontalis, and i; 
inſerted into the upper and fore-part of ti: 
protuberance in the back of the cartilage i i 
the external ear. 2 

Anterior auriculæ is inſerted into the bad t 
of that eminence of the helix, which divica I. 
the concha, running through the ſame, c 

Retractor vel retrahens auriculæ ariſes ly a 
one, two, or three ſmall portions from te t! 
temporal bone above the mammillary p. ci 
ceſs; the tendinous end of the upper au, l 
middle parts is inſerted into the lower part i th 
the back of the upper cavity of the extern 
ear; and the lower portion of this muſcleh in 


inſerted into the back of the lower cavii 


Helix ma- 
jor. 


Helix mi- 
nor, 


Tragicus, 


into which the concha is divided by the emi of 
nence of the helix running through it. Th of 
muſcle pulls the car back ward. 


Helix major ariſes from the upper part abe 
the outer {ide of the acute proceſs of tl: m. 
helix, and is inſerted ſometimes ou: ward cet 
into the helix, or clſe runs along the ſurfac = 
of the clevator auticulæ. wot 

Helix minor aſcends ncar the helix, on tb the 
fore-part of the outer ear, where the conch de 
has an inciſure or notch; one end is fixe the 
below the notch, the Per above it. t 

Tra * ariſes from the middle of tit ne 
outer tide of the cartilage of the concha ner the 
the tragus, and terminates in the upper Patt der 
of the tragus and adjacent part of tit bor 


concha, 


Anti 


Laxator tympani ariſes from the upper part 
of the edge of the tympanum, near the end tmpani. 
of the auditory paſſage, from the place to 
which the membrane of the tympanum ad- 
heres ; it 1s inſerted into the handle of the 
Emalleus, near the root of its ſhorter pro- 
ceſs. 

Externus mallei ariſes from the outer part xxternus 
of the acute proceſs, which the laſt angle of mallsi. 
the multiform or ſphenoidal bone ſends out 
Ebetwixt the os ſquamoſum and petroſum ; 
the tendon which enters the flit, that is left 
Wat the end of the ſuture of the os ſquamoſum 
nd petroſum, afterwards goes on through 
the ſame ſinus as holds the longeſt and flen- 
; dereſt leg of the malicus, to that part of the 
| Ebony extremity which contains the anditory 
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Antitragicus ariſes from the outer part Of Antitragi- 


the cartilage of the antitragus where it is cus. 
moſt protuberant, and is inſerted into the 
edge of the concha in the angle of the notch, 


; behind the antitragus at the bottom of the 
helix. 
TIranſverſus auriculæ is divided into two N 
parts; the part belonging to the antihelix is auricule, 

W inſerted into a hollow on the back of the 
antihelix, and a ſmall part of it into the pro- 
tuberant back of the ſcapha. The part be- 
5 longing to the [capha i is again divided, for a 
34 [conſiderable length, into ſeveral leſs diſtin 
and almoſt tendinous muſcles ; it ariſes from 
the upper part of the back of the ſuperior 
cavity of the concha, and is inſerted into the 
lower part of the protuberance in the back of 


the ſcapha. 
Il come now to deſcribe the muſcles of the murces of 
internal car. nn 


ear. 


ge and affixes itſelf to the whole length 


3 H 4 of 


3] 
. 


Laxator 


». 
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of that proceſs, Juſt above appears th 1 
tendon of the tenſor tympani coming out a 


the ſinall opening of the bony channel i 


which it is contained. Juſt below is the ten 
don of the ſtapedius (paſſing out of the lit 
opening in the neck of the cavity in which 
the ſtapedius itſelf 1s contained). running u 


the ſtapes. 


Internus Internus mallei lies along the inſide of tu 
mallei. E uſtachian tube, partly on the cartilaginowÞ 
and partly on the bony portion, being fxe N 


by one extremity in the apophyſis petroſa. 


Tenfor Tenſor tympani ariſes from the upper patſ 
tympanl. of the Euſtachian tube where it looks u 
wards the baſis of the tkull and is of a cu 
tilaginous nature, near the hole of the {plc 
noidal bone, that admits arteries to the dung 
mater under its ſcale which is connected u 
the os petroſum at the inner ſide of the (af 
hole; its tendon is inſerted into the handle d 


the malleus. 


$tapedius, 


it terminates in a ſmall tendon, which goa 


out through a ſmall hole in the apex of tte ET! 


yramid, and is inſerted into the back partd 
the head of the ſtapes. 


Muſcles of Six muſcles are generally ſaid to belons 


tie noſe, properly to the noſe, viz. two comprelion, 
two clevatois, and two depreſſors. 
compretor Comprefor norium on each tide ariſe es from 
nariem. the outer part of the root of the wings of tit 
noſe, and is partly extenuated in form oi 4 
membrane, which joining with a like mem 
branous extremity of che frontales, is 8 
Woven th zercwith, and riſes with their jon 
over the back of the anterior part of the 
noſe, till thoſe fibres of the right and g 
fide 


Stapedius is ſituated within the ſmall born 3 
pyramid at the bottom of the tympanun;= 
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Ide there intermix, and are inſerted in the 
Hoveable cartilage which forms the ala of 
Ihe nares. 

Z 7levator ale nafi et elevator labii ſupe- 
Hioris has its origin from the naſal proceſs of 
Ihe upper jaw-bone on each fide near the 
Sreater canthus of the eye; the extremities 
Fhich run through the upper lip near the 
ide of the noſe are gradually. extenuated 
pver the fore-part of the naſalis of the upper 
Jip, and are inverted in the moveable carti- 


Jage near the os maxillare, inſerting fibres as 


they paſs into the upper part of the wings of 
the noſe near the cheek. 


Depreſſor alæ naſi ariſes on each fide from 


the upper jaw bone outwardly, where the 
ums cover the ſockets of the dentes inciſores 
and canini; it is inſerted round the root of 


8 each wing of the noſe, and under, or within 
aß each noſtril from the ſeptum naſi where that 


joins with the lip to the wing of the noſe. 


The inferior portion of the external noſe 


is compoſed of ſeveral cartilages, which are 
commonly five in number, and of a pretty 
e regular figure. The reſt are only additional, 
ſmaller, more irregular, and the number of 
them more uncertain. Of the five ordinary 
cartilages one is fituated in the middle, the 
other four laterally ; the middle cartilage is 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſupports the reſt, 
being connected immediately to the bony 
pbarts; but the other four are connected to 
the middle cartilage, and to cach other, by 
means of ligaments. 


EZ Orvicularis, but more properly ſphincter 


"SA 


2 
4 { 5 
E 


vel conſtrictor oris, ſurrounds the whole 
mouth about three-fourths of an inch broad; 


z this 
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Elevator 


alz naſi. 


Depreſſor 
alæ Nail, 


Cartilazes 
of the noſe. 


Sphiner 
oris. 
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this muſcle is very much intermixed wit 
all the muſcles that are inſerted into it. 
Elevator l- Elevator labii ſuperioris proprius ariſe 
bii ſuperio- from the bones of the upper jaw, under the 
my anterior and inferior part of the orbiculari 
palpebrarum, and uſually takes another ſmal 
beginning from the os malæ, which ſeen; 
as if it was ſent off from the orbicularis pal 
pebrarum; and paſſing down by the ſide df 
the noſe, into which it ſends ſome fibres, i MW ; 
inſerted into the upper part of the ſpinde WE 
oris. This raiſes the upper lip and helps to WW ²éẽ 
dilate the noſtrils. 5 
Neprefior Depreſſor labii ſuperioris proprius, vel nu. 
labü ſupe- ſalis, is a ſmall muſcle ariſing from the uppe e 
revel jaw near the dentes incifores, and is inſerted e 
into the upper part of the lip, and root d t 
the cartilages of the noſe; hence it is alſo: 
depreſſor of the noſe, which action conſtric t 
the noſtrils. 1 
Elevator labii inferioris proprius ariſs o 


Elevator la- : ny 
bu interio- from the lower jaw near the dentes inciſore, t. 
ris, and is inſerted into the lower part of the un t. 


Deprefor Depreſſor labii inferioris proprius ariſs P 
abit inferi- broad from the lower jaw at the chin, and » Wo! 
mw toon inſerted into the ſphincter oris. Pi 
Elevator Elevator anguli oris, vel labiorum com-: 
anguli oris. munis, ariſes from a depreſſed part of the BW br 
ſuperior maxilla under the middle of ti 
orbit, and is inſerted into the ſpincter muſck 
near the corner of the mouth. 
tr Depreſſor anguli oris, vel communis l. 
anguli oris, biorum, ariſes laterally from the lower ja 
near the chin, and is inſerted into the Wi 
ſphincter oppoſite to the elevator angull 
oris. 


Cle. 
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i : Flevator menti ariſes from the fore-part 2 
of the lower jaw, immediately beneath its ment. 


upper edge, from the ſocket of the lateral 
he inciſive tooth; and extending from thence 
on one fide to the ſocket of the middle in- 


ul ciſive, and on the other fide, to the ſocket of 
n the canine tooth. Where its fibres are incur- 
a. vated towards each other, it partly conti- 
nues, and partly intermixes with the fat of 


to WW Zygomaticus is a muſcle ariſing from the zygomati- 


os zygoma or malæ, near its conjunction © | 
EZ with the long proceſs of the os ſquamoſum, 

and is inſerted into the ſpincter at the corner 

of the mouth, between the elevator anguli 
oris and buccinator; it draws the corner of 

the mouth outward and upward. 

HBuccinator ariſeth broad and fleſhy from Bascinator. 
the fore part of the proceſſus coronæ of the 
lower jaw bone, and adhering to the gums 

of both jaws is inſerted into the ſpincter at 

the angle of the lips; it brings the food be- 
tween the teeth in maſtication, forces the 
breath out of the mouth in blowing, &c. and 

pulls the lips or corner of the mouth outward. 
Steno's ſalival duct perforates this muſcle in 

che middle. N 

Platyſma myoides vel latiſſimus colli is a Platyſma 
broad membranous muſcle, exceeding thin, WMoides. 
and lies immediately under the ſkin; it 

| ariſeth from the pectoral muſcle below the 

| clavicle, and from part of the deltoide 

| muſcle; it runs obliquely forward, covering 

all the neck, rendering the unequal ſurface 

of the ſubjacent muſcles even, and is in- 
ſerted into the chin and depreſſor muſcles of 

the lip, When it acts, it pulls down the 

| corner of the mouth and the lower jaw. A 


1 con- 
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Biventer, 


Tempora- 
lis, 


Maſſeter, 


Pterygoi- 
deus inter- 
nus. 
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convulſion . herein, is called the cyni 
ſpaſm. | 

Biventer, or digaſtricus, ariſes with a fleſhy 
belly from the upper part of the maſtoigs 
proceſs, and deſcending, it contracts into: 
round tendon which paſſes through the ſtyl, 
hyoideus and an annular ligament which 
is faſtened to the os hyoides, then growing 
fleſhy again, it aſcends towards the middle 
of the edge of the anterior part of the love 
jaw, where it is inſerted internally. Whe 
it acts, it pulls the lower jaw down by mean 
of this trochlea or pully, and ſerves to dran 
up the os hyoides aud parts annexed to it 


in deglatition, as well as to prevent theaction 


of ſeveral muſcles which are concerned in 


ſwallowing; for which reaſon, we cant 
{ſwallow at the fame time that we open our 
mouth. | 

Temporalis ariſes from part of the os fror: 
tis, parietale, ſphenoides, male, and tempo 
rale; from whence going under the tw 
proceſſes of the zygoma it is inſerted by: 
Mort ſtrong tendon externally into the e. 
ceſſus coronalis of the lower jaw, which 
pulls upward : this muſcle is covered with! 
ſtrong tendinous faſcia. 

Maſleter is a thick feſhy muſcle, fituated 
at the back part of the cheek; it has its on: 
gin in the lower edge of the interior part 0 
the os malæ, and the zygomatic proce! 
which joins this from the temporal bores 
It is inſerted into the external ſuperfices 0 
the angle of the lower jaw, which it pull 
upward and forward; over this muſcle paſi 
Steno's ſalival duct. 

Pterygoideus internus ariſes from the & 
vity of the pterygoide proceſſes and is 1. 


108 4 an 


an 


W. 
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E fected internally into the angle of the lower 
BE: jaw, which it pulls upward. 
Pterygoideus externus ariſes from the os pterygoi- 
5 


0 W . and os ſphenoides, near the root of RY exter- 
oi > the external pterygoide procets, and is in- 
10. ſerted internally into the condyloide pro— 
ee of the lower jaw, which it pulls to one 


| ide, and forwards, or acting with its part- 
mM ; ner pulls the jaw directly forward. 
E The four following muſcles belong to the Muſcles of 


\ , * palate; ſome authors mention many ”others, the palate, 
1; which minute diviſions and deſcriptions bes 
ing of no uſe, they are here purpoſely 
) it N 4 | omitted. 
on 4 Pterygoſtaphylinus internus ariſes from the pierygofg- 
45 ease near the tuba Euſtachiana, and pbylinus 
na is inſerted into the uvula, which it pulls up raus 
ou „nike we breathe through the mouth, or 

© ſwallow. 
* ö Pterygoſtaphylinus externus ariſes by the Prerygoſta- 
06 > fide of the laſt deſcribed muſcle, and is alſo DO 


0 inſerted near it, but becomes its antagoniſt 
by being reflected on a pulley, over a proceſs 
at the lower part of the pterygoidal proceſles 
Cf the ſphenoidal bone. 
Thyroſtaphylinus ariſes from the lateral rayroſta- 
part of the thyroide cartilage, and aſcending phylinus. 
| towards the uvula, becomes larger and is in- 
| {erted i in manner of an arch, in the ſide of 
the velum palatinum. 
| Gloſlo-ſtaphylinus is a very ſmall portion cloſſegs- 
| of muſcular fibres which pals from the pylious. 
tongue to the palate, which it pulls down 
J B when we breathe through the note 
| The palate itſelf is a ſort of double muſcle, 
E whoſe action ſeems only to ſupport itſelf, 
and aſſiſt thoſe muſcles which pull it up- 
| wards, 

The 
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The os hyoides is moved by five pair of 

muſcles. 

Genio-hy- The firſt is the genio-hyoideus; it ariſes 

oideus. from the fore part "of the lower Jaw inter- 
nally, and is inſerted into the baſis of the os 
hyoides, which it pulls upward and for. 
Ward. 

sterno- hy- The laſt deſcribed muſcle's antagoniſt is 

eideus. the ſterno-hyoideus, which ariſes from the in- Nei 
ſide of the under part of the clavicle near the 
ſternum, and the cartilaginous part of the tir 
firſt rib, and aſcending above the ſterno-hy- 
oideus, is inſerted into the baſis of the 08 
hyoides which it pulls downward, 

Mylo-byoi- The third is the mylo-hyoideus, which 

deus. ariſes from the inſide of the bottom of the iſ 
lower jaw, under the dentes molares, and is Wwe 
inſerted into the baſis of the os hvoides, tar 
Belides the common uſe aſcribed to this tor 
muſcle, (which is to move the hyoides, 
tongue and larynx, both upwards, inwards, Z 
and "fide- ways,) it has a farther uſe when it Wer 
is at reſt, and that is to compreſs the glands Han. 
under the tongue, and by this means pro- 
mote the diſcharge of the ſaliva into the 
mouth from the lower ſalival ducts ; whence 
it is we uſe this muſcle when we w ant ſaliva 
in the mouth. 

Coraco-hy, The myio-hyoideus's antagoniſt is the co- 

oideus. TRCO- byoideus, which ariſes from the upper 
edge of the ſcapula near the proceſius cor e 
coides, and pafling obliquely under the ma: 
ſtoideus, is inſerted into the baſis of the os N. 
hyoidcs, and draws it obliquely downwards 


$:16-byoi- The fifth pair is the ſtylo-hyoideus. ariſing 


deus. "_ the ſtyloide proces, and is inſerted in Wy*'0 
he horn and baſe of the os hyoides, which r. 


i pulls upward and backward, This mulſci ww 
ny - 
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5 often perforated about the middle, by the 
tendon of the digaſtric muſcle of the lower 


aw. 

1 The muſcles of the tongue, (beſides thoſe Muſcles of 
of the os hyoides already mentioned,) are as“ se. 
follows. 

Genio-gloſſus ariſes from the fore. part, or Genio- 
proceſſus inominatus of the lower jaw in- slodſus. 
ternally, and is inſerted broad into the under 

part of the root of the tongue, and ſome- 

times there is a ſmall inſertion into the os 
Ehyoides. When this muſcle and its fellow 

Et, they pull the tongue forwards, and thruſt 

it out of the mouth. 


ch Baſio-glofius aries from the baſis of the os Baſio-gloſ- 
te hyoides, and is inſerted into the tongue 
i near its apex or tip; its uſe (with the afli(- 


Etance of the cerato-gloſſus) is to draw the 
tongue backward and make it ſhorter, 
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« Cerato-gloſſus ariſes from the horn of the ceratogloſ- 
1s, Nes hyoides, whence it has its name; it is in- ſus. 

it ſerted laterally into the tongue near its root, 


Band draws the tongue obliquely to one ſide; 

but if both act at once, the tongue is pulled 
directly backwards into the mouth. 

Stylo-gloſſus ariſes from the apex of the stylo-gluc- 
pityloide proceſs, and is inſerted into the root ſus. 

pot the tongue which it moves upward and 
Ebackward. g | 


as 
(0s 
he 


0- | 
x Chondro-zloflus ariſes from the cartilagi- chonero- 
a. nous proceſs of the os hyoides, meeting in glotius, 


the baſis of the tongue, where they are in- 


a. 
05 erted. This pair is not found in all ſub— 

ds, Nects. | 

no Lingualis ariſes, pretty large and fleſhy, Linguatis, 


8 . 

prom the baſis of the tongue laterally, and 
wire ſtrait forwards between the cerato-gloſ- 
[7s and gcnio-glofſus, to its apex or tip; 
| where 
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where it is hard to determine whether 5 = 
ends there, or if it returns circularly after 
ſame manner on the other ſide to the 700 
of the tongue again. Its uſe is to contri 
or narrow the ſubſtance of the tongue, a3 
at the ſame time to bring it backwards uW*# 


downwards. 50 
The tongue The tongue itſelf is a muſcle made i | 
itſelf, fibres, longitudinal, circular, and tranfverf . 
ſo intermixed as beſt to ſerve its ſeveral mg & 


tions. This is the interior part of the tongue; 
thoſe before mentioned are the extrink 
muſcles, or muſculi linguæ exteriores, whit 
by one extremity make a part of the body 
the tongue, being inſerted into it. 
Moſctes of The muſcles which move the head on th 
the head. 
trunk, and are properly called muſcles of th 
head, are as follows. 
ReQus in- Rectus capitis internus major anticus aris 
rernusma» from the anterior part of the tranſverſe aps 
. phyſes of the five lower vertebræ of the nech 
and paſſing over the two ſuperior vertebry, 
is inſerted into the os occipitis, near the 
fore-part of the great foramen, This muſck 
bends the head forward on the firſt and ſecond 
vertebræ of the neck. 
Reaus in- Rectus capitis internus minor anticus aritt 
tetnus mi- from the anterior ſurface of the Atlas or fn 
copy vertebra of the neck; it hes concealed as t 
were, under the former, and is inſerted : 
little behind it, into the os occipitis. Thi 
muſcle alſo moves the head forward on tht 
firit vertebra. 
Redus ma. Rectus capitis major poſticus is one of tit 
jor poſticus. extenfors of the head, which has its origi 
from the ſpinal apophy ſis of the epiſtrophzs 
or ſecond vertebra of the neck, and is ir 
ſerted into the lower part of the os occiſi 
ts 
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tis; and though it is called rectus, it is ſitu- 
Pied obliquely between the occiput and ſe— 
cond vertebra of the neck. It pulls the head 
1 pack on the firſt and ſecond vertebra. 
1 4 Rectus capitis minor poſticus i is alſo an ex- Reaus mi- 
a tenſor of the head, having its riſe from the vor poſti- 


cus, 


: ener part of the Atlas, and is inſerted 
bclow the former, into the os occipitis, to 
pull the head back on the Atlas or firſt ver- 
tebra. 
= Recus lateralis has its origin from the an- Reus late- 
terior part of the upper ſurface of the tranf. e. 
Vverſe proceſs of the Atlas; from this it af- 

cends ſtrait, with a ſhort body, but con- 
ſderably thick, and is inſerted partly into 

the os occipitis, and partly into the os tem- 

poris near the inciſure of the maſtoide pro- 

ceſs. This turns the head on one ſide. 

HObliquus capitis inferior five major ariſes gyj;,uu 


50 om the ſpinal apophyſis or proceſs of the interior. 
cx, Eccond vertebra of the neck, and is inſerted 
into the tranſverſe apophyſis of the firſt ver- 


Nebra When this acts, it turns the head 
with the Atlas in a rotatory manner on the 
e ſecond vertebra, whole proceſſus dentatus is 
the axis of the motion. 

| Obliquus capitis ſuperior five minor has qyi;quus 
Fits origin from the end of the tranſverie 
©:pophylis of the Atlas, and is inſerted into 
3 the os occipitis, and back part of the os tem- 
. poris near the rectus major. When but one 
Jof theſe acts, it aſſiſts the rectus lateralis on 
che ſame fide, but when they act both toge- 
5 Iiher they pull the head back. 
u The muſcles which ſerve both the head and 
neck conjointly, are deſcribed in the next 
chapter, which ſee. 
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8 EU . 
Of the BRAIN. 


HE parts contained in the cranium are 

the brain; which is a ſoft white maſ, 

in which all the organs of ſenſe terminate, 

and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to re. 
lide. 

The brain is ſurrounded by two membrane 
called meninges and matres ; theſe are the 
dura mater, and the pia mater; ſome make 
the external lamina of the latter to be a dil. 
tincdt membrane called arachnoides. The 
general maſs is divided into three particular cr 
portions; the cerebrum or brain, properly 
ſo called; the cerebellum ; and the medull; Mir 
oblongata. os 

To thele three parts, contained within the Hor. 
cranium, ſome add a fourth, viz. the me Nee 
dulla ſpinalis, which is a continuation of the Wi 


medulla oblongata, and fills the great canal of BW I 
the ſpina dork. | in q 
The cerebrum, Or brain, properly ſo called, n g 

is a kind of medullary maſs of a moderate WF T 
conſiſtence, aud of a greyiſh colour on the Nino 
outer ſurface, poſſeſſing all the cavity of the nntei 
upper and fore-part of the cranium, or that Hine. 
portion which lies above the tranfverle rair 
ſeptum. eſs, 
The upper part of the cerebrum is of uur 
oval figure, like half an egg cut Jengthways foro 
or rather like two quarters of an egg, and erm 
parted a little from each other. ng1 
It is flatter on the lower part; each latem ſc c. 
half of which is divided into three eminence in 


lobes, 


called 
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ale lobes, one anterior, one middle, and 
one poſterior. Its upper ſide is divided into two 
hemiſpheres by means of the proceſſus falci- 
formis of the dura mater, and its lower ſide 
J into four lobes, two anterior, and two po- 


11 


ſterior, which latter are much the largeſt. 


3 


be ſella turcica. 

| Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has 
. Ire ſides; one ſuperior, which is convex ; 
ne iner which is uneven; and one las 
| Feral, which is flat, and turned towards the 
. Falx, Through the whole ſurface of theſe 


like the circumvolutions of the inteſtines, 


he Formed by waving ſtreaks or furrows, very 
ne Nieep and narrow, into which the ſepta of the 
he pia mater inſinuate themſelves, 


in quantity as the brain of an ox; it being 
1 general about four pounds weight. 


Interior or medullary part. The cortical, 
neritious or glandulous ſubſtance of the 
rain, is about a ſixth of an inch in thick- 
els, and is of a ſoftiſh greyiſh or aſh-co- 


uur: the interior medullary ſubſtance is 
35 brous and tubular, more ſolid than the 
Ind brmer, and very white This laſt has its 


prigin from the extremely ſmall arteries of 
| ecortical part; and its termination is in the 
comnning of the nerves. 

Tx: Cor- 


At the meeting of the four lobes appears ; the Infondibu- 
Iönfundibulum, which is a kind of lymphatic 
Punning from the ventricles of the brain, 
piercing the dura mater upon the baſis of the 
5 cull, and ſin ks into the ſubſtance of the 
elandula pituitaria. This gland is ſeated in 


lum. 


Sides and 
incqualities, 


Ihre ſides, we ſee inequalities or windings, 


| The human brain 1s three times as much Quantity. 


The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of two g,1,a.ncw. 
Kinds; the exterior, or cortical part, and the and colour. 
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Corpus cal- Corpus calloſum is a white hard ſubſtaa 

loſum. between the two hemiſpheres of the ca 
brum; which covers the two lateral ventridg 

Ventricless The ventricles of the brain arc cavity 
lined with a fine {ſmooth membrane (whit 
is, no doubt, a continuation of the pia m. 
ter) and all communicate with one anothe; 
They are always contiguous to one anothe, 
as the pleura and lungs, except where th 
plexus choroides fills up the ſpace betwix 
them; but there is a moiſt vapour withi, 
that hinders them from growing togethe; 
to which moiſture, a cluſter or cluſters, mot 
or leſs, of the pic xus choroides in every vet 
tricle greatly add, as well as to the heat of th 
ventricles, 

Lateral ven- Cf theſe cavities or ventricles, the tm 

tices, culied anterior, lateral, or ſuperior, are ven 
extenſive, and wind in ſuch a manner thi 
there is hardly anv medullary part of th 
brain at a remarkable diſtance from the wall 
of one or other of them, as they are fellow, 
one on one fide, and another on the othe, 
Where they approach neareſt to one anothr 
they are 10 parated only by the ſeptum l. 
cicum (as below). The other two venti 
cles, called the third and fourth, are fingt 
in their kinds, and very tinall in compariia 
with the two former. 

Tre thing The third ventricle is formed by a ind 

venice, mechanical neceſlity, being. a furrow ariſic 

from two round medullary veſicles {calkt 

thalami nervorum nn. applied to ON 


another. 0 

+ *t] 370 3 * 1 1 * H * 0 0 * 15 e 

The fourth the fourth ventricie is ſuch another muon, 3 
cemricie, between the meduilary productions ot the S 
: == GOL 


brain and cerebellum, as they are going to“ 


united. 
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| The ſeptum lucidum 18 an extreme thin 2 lu- 
nembrane or partition, which divides the 
two ſuperior or lateral ventricles of the brain, 
and is extended between the corpus calloſum 


r and fornix; it is compoſed of a fine medul- 
: Jary ſubſtance, formed into two ſides, with a 
n Jongitudinal cavity between them. ; 
of 2 Fornix is placed under the leptum luci— Fornix. 
7 dum, and like it, compoted of a medullary 
„ ubſtance. Its anterior part riſes from the 
bore-part of the ventricles with a double 
pvaſe, but the two parts ſoon unite; the hin- 
: aer part is likewiſe bifid, and thence called 
„cerura fornicis, and by ſome pedes hypo- 
" | 3 ampl. 


In the baſis of the lateral ventricles of the Great pro- 
brain are four great prominences ; the two“ ese. 
anterior are called corpora ſtriata, and the 
other two are termed thalami nervorum op— 


| F 

M . 

mn 

0 Corpora ſtriata are two prominences, fo Corpora 
Jl) 


3 . . 8 ci E 
called from their inner texture appearing of 


a greyiſh colour, by the great number of 
hite and aſh-coloured lines alternately diſ- 
poſed, which we meet with in ſcraping them 

uvith a knife. 

Thhalami nervorum opticorum are two pro- Thatam; 
minences, ſo named becauſe theſe nerves ariſe nervorum 
Wechicfly from them; they are of a medullary Poems 
ſubſtance without, but a little cineritious 
Within, like the corpora ſtriata. 

There are alſo four ſmall] prominences, Swan pigs 
which are cloſely united together; the two minences. 
anterior being called nates, and the two po- 
tterior teſtes, 


J, * * * 

„LXMates cerebri are two circular protube- Nates cere- 
Lune 280 Fe . 
aances or proceſſes of the brain, fituated on di. 
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Teſtes Ce- 
rebri, 


Plexus 
Choroides, 


Foramina 
Cerebri. 


Cercbel- 


lum, its 0- 


mall hole, called foramen ad radices fornicy 
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the poſterior part of the medulla oblongst 
near the cerebellum. 

Teſtes cerebri are two little, round, hai 
bodies, between the four ventricles of th 
brain near the pineal gland, under the nate, 
but nearer the cerebellum. 

Plexus choroides is a number of blood. vel 
ſels, glands, and lymphæducts, ſituated upa 
the thalami nervorum opticorum. 

Under the beginning of the fornix is: 


or iter ad infundibulum ; and under the mid 
dle of the fornix, one called foramen poſt. n 
rius, Which is covered with a valve named 
membrana, or vaivuia magna cerebri; and Wt: 


the ſpace under the two anterior ventricks Wb 
between the foramina and the cerebellum Wit 


the third ventricle before mentioned. Wit 
Cercbellum is ſituated under the poſter Wit 
lobes of the cerebrum or brain, and the hin- Wit: 


tunen and der proceſſes of the dura mater, in the lower te 


figure. 


Subſtance. 


part of the cavity of the cranium ; its figur d 
approaches to a globular one; its ſuperſicis b 
is leſs anfractuous or gyrated than that of the Wc: 
cerebrum or brain; but it is furrowed dis 
depreſſed, and largeſt in the middle, gradually I 
diminiſhing, till at laſt they terminate, in the a 
vermiform proceſs. * 
The ſubſtance of the cerebellum is mud p. 
the ſame with that of the cerebrum or bran; m 
but the cortical part is here much more in e. 
quantity than the medullary ; the latter 5 
inmoſt as in the cerebrum, yet it is of a dit m 
ferent ſhape, being elegantly branched out m 
like ſhrubs or little trees; the trunks (which n. 
are the baſis of the cerebellum) for what Wt ©: 
are called the peduncles of the * : 
Though 
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021: Trhough the cerebrum has its ſeveral cavities, 

the cerebellum has none. 
The lobules of the cerebellum adhere in robutes. 
th WE cluſters to the arbuſculi medullares ; they are 


$ ſurrounded by the pia mater, and compoſe 
the far greater part of the cerebellum. 


che medullary proceſſes; the firſt aſcends 
Brom the cerebellum towards the teſtes, and 
forms the valyula magna of the brain; the 
Z ſecond forms the annular prominence of 
2 and the third deſcends to the ſpinal 


narrow. 


Wo formedion a kind of tail, and extended 
2 gt the great foramen in the os occipitis, where 
lit gives origin to the medulla ſpinalis, and 
8 the nerves of the brain. It firlt appcars in 
wo bodies from the anterior part of the poſ- 
Etcrior lobes of the cerebrum, called crura me- 
dull oblongatæ; the union of theſe crura, 
Petween the cerebrum and the cerebellum, is 
called iſthmus; and immediately beyond this 
is an eminence named proceſſus annularis. 
rde medulla oblongata is juſtly eſteemed 
Ja third general part of the encephalon or 
Whole maſs of the brain; or as the common 
production, or united elongation (above 
mentioned) of the whole medullary ſubſtance 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 

Medulla ſpinalis is a continuation of the , 


ure 
"163 
the 


men of the ſkull, and through the bony ca- 
* of the ſpina dorſi, to the extremity of the 
- © 05 ſacrum. 


14 Its 


The peduncles of the cerebellum conſiſt of pequncles. 


Medulla oblongata is a medullary continua- don 
tion of the under part of the cerebrum and cere- oblongata. 


medulla oblongata, through the great fora- 3 
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Thickneſs, 


Subſtance, 


Integu- 
ments. 


Veſſels. 
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Its thickneſs in general is nearly equal t 5 
that of a finger; but it is not uniformly d 3: 
the ſame diameter throughout. 5 

Its ſubſtance in the upper part at the 1M 
ſuperior vertebra of the thorax, (where ti. 
large nerves are given off to the arms) is tl ZE 
lame with that of the medulla oblongata =] 


: 1 
the brain, but larger, and ſomewhat tougheMi... 
and more firm: they are externally of a ee 
dullary ſubſtance that the nerves may ea... 


make their way out; internally, cineritiou 
and of the ſame nature with the cortical par 
of the brain: but the lower part, from th 
loins (where the crural nerves begin) to tt 


extremity of the os facrum, is again large ] 
fibrous, and very tenacious, and is call ori. 
(from its reſemblance) cauda equina. are 

Next the bony canal of the ſpine internal ext. 
is a very ſtrong tunica, which connects ti ner. 
vertebræ within; and then, the cellular 0 4 
adipoſe coat, which in fat perſons, aw bra: 
contains more or leſs fat, and ſeems deſtint nee 
by nature to ſoften the former. Another Hob. 
its integuments is the dura mater, (deſcribe mat 
below,) which is ſtronger in the upper p ner 
and finer and weaker in the lower; and 
membrane looſely incloſes the medulla in hi 
ſpine, and in its anterior part is firmly con P 


nected with the vertebre: alſo, the tunuMqoy 
arachnoides, which in its anterior part 
heres very firmly to the pia mater, (being i 
fact its external membrane) but in its poſt 
rior part is looſe and fluctuating. The pi 
mater ſurrounds every part of the medull 
ſpinalis, and all the nerves that ariſe from i 
and enters alſo its longitudinal diviſion. 
The arteries and veins of the medulla jj 
nalis enter at the apertures of the rar 
Which 
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wich give paſſage out to the nerves; they 
Wc a multitude of anaſtomoſes, and are de- 
red from the vertebrals of the neck, the 

WS . crcoſtals and the lumbar. Sce Chap. i. 
cc 5 and 6, Of Arteries and Veins in ge- 
eral. 

W The nerves of the ſpine are thirty one, or Nerves, | 
others count them, thirty-two pair; theſe 1 
Wc compoſed each of a multitude of fibres, 
Wrifosg from the anterior and poſterior parts 
ef the medulla ; theſe fibres afterwards unite, 
und arc connected by, and covered with | 
membranes, and in that ſtate they conſtitute 1 
hat we call nerves. 1 
he uſe of the ſpinal marrow is to give ve. 
origin to the beforementioned nerves, which 
Aare principally diſtributed to the limbs and 1 


eternal parts; and to ſecrete and prepare a i 
nervous fluid. 
The encephalon or whole maſs of the Membranes 


brain, viz. the cerebrum, cerebellum, and 9 ** 
e medulla oblongata, are incloſed (as before 
obſerved) by two membranes, named dura 
e mater and pia mater; the latter is the in- 
U nermoſt, immediately involving the brain; 
a and the former is the external membrane, 
which covers the whole. 
Pia mater is a thin and exceeding fine pia mater. 
a double membrane, which immediately, cloſely, 
and firmly, involves the brain; its inner 
membrane is much larger than the outer, be- 
Wins extended between the lobes, hemiſpheres, 
and all the foldings and circumvolutions of 
ui the brain; it infinuates itſelf into all its 
"cavities, and is carried down to the bottom 

of all its furrows. | 
t ſerves to contain the brain, and ſupport ve. 
"Ft blood-veſlels, which run here in great 


Num- 
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Veſſels. 


Dura Ma- 


ter, 


Uſe, 


Proceſſes. 


its figure and magnitude correſpond exadly 
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number, and make ſeveral turnings and 
windings upon it, to divide the arteries into 
ſmall branches, before they terminate in the 
ſubſtance of the brain, that the blood may 
not enter it too 1mpetuoully ; and for tie 
veins to unite on, that they may enter te 
ſinuſes in fewer and larger branches. 1 
ſhort, it ſeems in a manner wholly compoſe 
of blood-veſlels ; whoſe diſtribution thro' al 
its furrows and anfractuoſities, ſerves allo to { 
crete proper fluids in the brain, and to form th; 
animal ſpirits. The arteries are from the in. 
ternal carotids, and vertebrals : ſome of the 
veins diſcharge themſelves into the ſinuſes d 
the dura mater, and others immediately into 
the jugular and vertebral veins. 

The outer membrane of the pia mater i 
by ſome made a diſtinct coat, and called 
arachnoides. | 

The pia mater covers alſo the the medull 
ſpinalis, (as before obſerved) and its mem. 
branes adhere very cloſely and firmly to one 
another, in the upper part of the head; but 
much leſs ſo with the dura mater. 

Dura mater is a very compact, ſtrong, thick 
membrane, compoſed of tendinous fibres; 


to thoſe of the brain. It lines the inſide af 
cranium, and ſupplies the place of an inter 
nal perioſteum, firmly adhering to its bal 
and but lightly at the upper part, except at 
the ſutures ; it is ſpread in all the holes and 
depreſſions, and covers all the eminences 
ſuch a manner, as to prevent their being 
hurtful to the brain. It has three proceſſes 
the firſt, named falx, begins at the crit 
galli, and runs backwards under the {utun 
ſagittalis, to the cerebellum, dividing the ce. 

1 rebrun 
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ebrum into two hemiſpheres. Its uſe ſeems to 
be to divide the brain into ſuch portions as 
rre leaſt liable to be moved in the ſkull, by 
any violent motions of the head; and the 
under ſide of the brain is kent neddy by the 
WE incqualities of the baſis of he ſkull, which 
the brain is exactly fitted o. The ſecond 
proceſs runs from the lower and back part of 
the former to the upper edge of each os pe- 
E troſum, and ſuſtains the poſterior lobes of 
the cerebrum, that they might not compreſs 
the cerebellum. The third proceſs is very 
W ſmall; it runs from the laſt deſcribed proceſs 
down towards the great foramen of the ſcull, 
and poſſeſſes the ſmall ſpace in the cerebellum, 
between the proceſſus vermiformis. 

= Theſe proceſſes of the dura mater ſerve 
W alſo to keep the brain ſteady. 
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Ncarotids, beautifully ramified in the manner 


W:5 in other parts of the body, and others of 


Wceive the blood from the leſſer veins of the 
brain, but their number is uncertain. The 
Firit is the longitudinalis ſuperior, running 
from a hole a little above the criſta galli all 
Falong the upper edge of the falx., On the 
lower edge of this proceſs is generally an- 
other very ſmall one, called longitudinalis in- 


eerior; this runs into the rectus, and when 
( Wanting is ſupplied by a vein. 

kectus runs between the two firſt proceſſes 
ef the dura mater, and unloads with the 


nus longitudinalis ſuperior (abovemen— 
tioned) into the two lateral ſinuſes; but in 
general, the longitudinal ſinus goes more di— 
Fey into one of the lateral ſinuſes, and the 
{trait 


The dura mater receives arteries from the arteries, 
Jof ſhrubs. Its veins are of two kinds; ſome, veins. 


Ea triangular figure, called ſinuſes, which re- Sinuſes. 
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Nerves, 
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ſtrait ſinus into the other. There is ſon-Wi 
times a ſmall one in the third proceſs, wh 
empties in the ſame place with the forns ? 
From the ending of the longitudinal yi 
ſcrait finuſes, begin the two lateral finui 
which when they come to the os petrofun 1 
deſcend and paſs through the eighth 5. 

ramina into the internal jugular ven? 
There is another named circularis, wa 
runs round the fore part only of the fh 
turcica; the two ends of this empty into for 
ſinuſes, one on the top of each os petroſun, 
which paſſes into the ſinus laterales, and on 
at the under ſides of the ſame bones, whin 
paſſes indiflerently into both lateral and ce. 
vical ſinuſes; theſe two laſt ſinuſes have 1. 
ways communicant branches. The cervid 
finuſes run from the baſis of the full, thy 
the great foramen on both ſides of the ne 
dulla ſpinalis coll, and through the tranſpert 
roceſles of the cervical vertebrz; the lit 


of theſe have many times proper foramin, e. 
running from the eighth foramina to ti: WF 
back part of the apophyſes of the occipiti all 
bone. br. 
There are alſo two more of theſe veſſeh rel 
which run from the circular ſinus between of 
the os ſphenoides and fore-part of the os 7: ch. 
troſum directly into the internal jugul WW the 
veins. Theſe finuſes give warmth to th WW tio 


brain. The dura mater has nerves for {nl WW | 
tion from the fifth and eighth pair of the bran Wiſh 
See Chap. i. Sec. 

This membrane has a motion, ſaid to b 
peculiar to itſelf, and of a muſcular king 
but it ſeems much more natural to ſuppoſe! 
is owing to the pulſations of the arteries 
the brain. | ; 
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| ian the finuſes of the dura mater, and out Glands. 
c them at the ſides, there are found a num— 


38 


AY 


Per ſof ſmall glands, deſcribed by Pachonius ; 
Und there are ſometimes others viſible in the 
foveæ of the os frontis, and about the divi- 
ons of the veſſels between the dura mater 
and the pia mater. 
Theſe glands ſeem deſtined for the ſecret- 
1 = ng of a Huid £9 moiſten the dura mater. 
ES {he arteries that ſupply the ccrebrum, ce- arteries of 
eebellum, and medulla oblongata come partly de brain. 
rom the carotids, which enter the cranium 
chrough the canals in the apophylis petroſæ 
of the temporal bones, and partly from the 
vertebrals which enter by the occipital fo- 
ramen, and ſend off the arteriz ſpinalis into 
the canal of the ſpine for the medulla ſpinalis. 
For a further deſcription ſee the next ſec- 
tion. | 
he veins of the brain are branches of veins ofthe 
WE the ſinuſes of the dura mater (already de- vain. 
We {cribed). 
heir principal ramifications accompany 
all the cortical circumvolutions of the cere- 
W brum, and directions of the ſtrata of the ce- 
rebellum, running always in the duplicature 
of the pia mater. The veins of the plexus 
choroides in general, are of the number of 
theſe abovementioned. Sce a farther deſcrip- 
tion in the next ſection. | 
In the lower part of the medulla oblon- yerves of 
gata, are diftinguiſhed the nerves of the the brain. 
brain, which are commonly ſaid to be ten 
pair, though in reality only nine: they are 
| for the ſake of memory reduced into the 
torm of two Latin verſes, 

Olfaciens, cernens, oculoſque movens, patienſque, 

Guſtans, abducens, audienſque, vaganſque, loquenſque. 


See 
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Glandula 
Pinealis. 


Glandula 
Pituitaria. 


FAI. 


See more of the nerves in the next ſecdion. 

Glandula pinealis is a ſmall gland, in the 
third ventricle of the brain, thus called from 
its reſemblance to a pine apple. It is a ſoſt 
body, of a greyiſh. colour, and no bigger 
than an ordinary pea, ſituated behind the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, above the ty. 
bercula quadrigemina, in the upper part ot 
that foramen in the third ventricle of the 
brain, called the anus, and tied by ſome f. 
bres to the nates. Its proceſſus and baſe are 
often medullary. This gland adheres very 
cloſe to the plexus choroides, by. which i 
is covered. Deſcartes fixed the ſeat of the 
rational ſoul in this gland. 

Glandula pituitaria, is a ſmall gland o 
the brain, of the ſize of a very large pez, 
its colour is partly greyiſh, partly rediſh, 
and white within. Its ſubſtance is ſomewhat 
ſingular, being neither medullary nor glan- 
dular. Its ſigure is tranfveriely oval or ob- 


long, and the lower part is fometimes like: 
kidney bean. It1s ſeated in the ſella of the 
os ſphenoides, between the ſphenoidal folds 


of the dura mater, and is covered by the 


pia mater as by a bag, the opening of which 


is the extremity of the infundibulum; from 
which it receives a lymph or juice, which 
the infundidulam derives from the plexus 
choroides and pineal gland; from this Iym- 
pha the gland itſelf takes its name; it allo 
filtrates a juice itſelf, ſeparating from the 
blood a white liquor, very ſubtile, and ap- 
parently very ſpirituous. 
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p, the ARTERIES, VEIns, Nerves, and 
. GLanDs of the HEA. 


x arteries of the head, both external 3 
I] and internal, proceed from the carotids, the head. 
. ervicals, and vertebrals; and their branches 
Ire called by the names of the parts they are 
9 towed upon, as linguales, temporales, oc- 
3 E &c. For the origin of theſe arte- 
N = ſee the next chapter, ſect. v. 
The external carotid is anterior, and ſmal- Arteria ca- 
er than the internal carotid; its trunk runs m, ter. 
2 I benen the external angle of the lower 
Waw and the parotid gland, which it ſupplies 
Ws it paſſes ; afterwards it aſcends on the fore- 
2 ride of the ear and ends in the temple. 
In this courſe it ſends off internal branches interne 
Wn the following order; 1. ſublingualis vel ra- branches. 
Pina, to the muſcles of the os hyoides, the 
Pongue, and glandulæ ſublinguales, 2. Max- 
haris inferior, to the maxillary, parotid, and 
ſublingual glands, ſtyloide and maſtoide muſ- 
Fes, muſcles of the pharynx, and to the 
mall flexors of the head. 3. Maxillaris ex- 
terna, to the maſſeter, middle of the lower 
Faw, angles of the mouth, buccinator and 
Elevator menti. A particular branch goes to 
he orbicularis vel ſphincter oris, and forms a 
ind of coronaria labiorum. It then goes to 
all parts of the noſe, and laſtly to the great 
Angle of the eye, where it is ramified and loſt 
| n the muſculus orbicularis palpebrarum, ſu- 
perciliaris and frontalis ; and is named arteria 
ENgularis, 4. Maxillaris interna, to the muſ- 
cles 
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cles of the palate, glandular membrane of th: 
poſterior nares, and to all the parts ©, 
tained within the orbits of the eyes, 4 


{mall branch then enters the cranium throug 5 


the ſphenoidal fiſſure, and 1s ſpent upon the 
dura mater; another ſmall branch goes 
the maxillary ſinus and teeth; a Princip 
branch runs through the canal of the lone 
Jaw to the alveoli and teeth, and goes out x 
the hole near the chin to the neighbourin 
muſcles; a third principal branch goes uphz 
tween the external and internal carotid to th 
dura mater. 5. A principal branch goesy 

the maſſeter muſcle, 
3 The external branches of the external d. 
branches. rOtid are, 1. CCcipitalis, to the muſcles u 
integuments of the os occipitis, and a brand 
to the foramen maſtoideum. 2. A principl 
branch {upp:ics both the external and inte. 
nal ear. 3. The trunk of the external an 
tid runs up (as abovementioned) betwer 
the external angle of the lower jaw and p: 
rotid gland, which having ſupplied, it form 
the temporal artery, which divides into u 
anterior, middle, and poſterior branch. Tit 
anterior, to the muſculus frontalis, an 
{ſometimes to the internal apophyſis of the 
malæ all the way to the orbits. The midi 
to the muſculus frontalis and occipital 
The poſterior, to the occiput. All tht 
branches, likewiſe, furniſh the integument 
Anteris ca. The internal carotid artery having palit 
rotisin= the great canal of the apophyſis petroſa of ii 
OW os temporis, lends off a branch through ti 
ſphenoidal fiſſure to the orbit and eye, 
ſoon afterwards another through the tor 
men opticum by which it communicates v. 


the external carotid. It then runs under t 
bali 
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pbaſis of the brain to the fide of the infundibu- 
lum, and there it commonly divides into an 
nunterior and poſterior branch. The anterior 
branch runs forward under the brain, and 
atter ſending off ſmall arteries to the olfac- 
WE tory nerves, it divides into two or three 
branches. The firit of theſe branches goes to 
the anterior lobe of the brain; the ſecond to 
the corpus calloſum, falx of the dura mater, 
and middle lobe of the brain; the third, 
which lies between the other two, (and is 
ometimes only a diviſion of the ſecond. 
branch) goes to the poſterior lobe of the 
brain. The poſterior branch, after commu— 
Wnicating with the vertebral artery, is ramiſied 
Won, and between, the ſuperficial circumvo- 
WW) :tions of the brain all the way to the bottom 
Wof the ſulci. All theſe ramifications are co- 
Wvered by the pia mater, in the duplicature of 
Wwhich they are diſtributed, and form ca- 
Wpillary reticular textures in great numbers; 


and afterwards they are loſt in the inner ſub- 
0 tance of the brain. From theſe minute di- 
ions of the arteries in the pia mater be- 
Wore they enter the brain, it would ſeem as 
if the pulſe of larger arteries would make too 
1 


violent an impreſſion on ſo tender and deli- 

Nate a part. | 

And perhaps it may be from an increaſe of 

the impulſe of the arteries in the brain, which 
Witrong liquors produce, that the nerves are ſo 
much interrupted in their functions through- 

Wout the whole body, when a man is intoxi- 
Fcated with drinking; and may it not alſo be 

irom 2 like cauſe that men are delirious in 
Ifevers? 

Befides the carotids, the brain has two Arterie 
Note, called cervicales, which ariſing from cervicales. 


1 the 


— 
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Veins of 
the head. 


Names of, 


Vena Ju- 
gulares ex- 
dernæ. 


Anterior. 
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the ſubclavian arteries, (ſee the next chapte 
aſcend to the head through the foramina, a 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the cervical ver, 
bræ, and into the ſkull through the tenth 

great foramen, and pierce the dura mat 
Theſe two arteries uniting foon after thi 
entrance, give off branches to the cr. 
bellum, and then paſſing forward, divide au 
communicate with the carotids; and the a 
rotid arteries communicating with each oth, 
there is an entire communication beten 
them all. Theſe are Winſlow's arteriæ v 


tebrales. 


The veins of the head (as in all other p 
of the body) ariſe from the extremities d 
the arteries, and make up trunks which 
company them, and have the ſame nan 
as the arteries which they accom pa] 
However, to avoid miſtakes, I think it 
ceſlary here to obſerve, that I ſhall in my& 
{cription of the veins begin always with ti 
largeit trunk, or that part neareſt the heat; 
as the minute diviſions and numberleſs n 
miſications of the capillary arteries rend 
it very difficult to trace the origin of th 


veins from Where the arteries are reflected, 


See Chap. i. Scct. 6. Of the Veins in g 4 


neral. 


the cervical or vertebral veins; for their or 
gin ſee the next chapter. 


The external jugular veins are ſometins 


double from their origins; and when the] 


are ſingle, each of them divides afterwas L 
into two, one anterior, and the other pol 


rior, or rather ſuperior. 
The anterior is often a branch of the 
ternal jugular; ſometimes ariſing from te 
z - | con. 


The veins of the head are the jugulars, an ] 
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: onmunicstion of the two jugulars, and 
1 dmetimes, but very rarely, from the vena 
illaris. 

lt runs up toward the lateral part of the 
wer jaw, between the angle and the chin, 
le a vena maxillaris, and ſends ſeveral 
Pranches forwards, backwards, and inwards. 


| 2 orwards, to the maxillary glands, digaſtric 


SHuſcle, muſcles and integuments of the chin 
Ind under lip. Backwards, it ſends a ſmall 
Pranch a little below the lower jaw, which 
Fommunicates with the jugularis externa 
Poſterior. Inwards, to the glandulæ ſublin- 
Wuales, to the tongue called venæ raninæ, to 
Ihe muſcles of the angles of the lips and 


; eighbouring parts, alſo to the muſcles of the 


4 galate, ſeptum palati, amygdalæ, uvula, and 
o the membrane which lines the arch of the 
Palate. The trunk of the anterior external 


Wugular vein goes from the angle of the 


Yowe: jaw to the internal angle of the orbit, 
ending branches on each fide to the muſcles 
Ind integuments of the face, and takes the 
Same of vena angularis, This trunk ſends 
ff branches to the upper lip, cartilages and 
Part of the noſe, eye-lids and forehead, 
ap hich laſt is called frontalis; a branch alſo 


Fommunicates with the ſinuſes of the dura 


nater, entering the orbit by the orbitar y linus 


pft the eye. 


The poſterior, or ſuperior external jugular 


f ein, runs up toward the parotid gland, and 
gower anterior part of the eye, giving out 


geveral conſiderable branches toward each 
: . At its origin a principal branch is ſent 
put poſteriorly, called vena muſcularis, and 
little higher up the vena cer vicalis; for 
Puch, ſee the next chapter. Backward, it 
K 2 de- 
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Vena jugu- 
laris in- 
terna, 


temporal muſcle, to the neighbouring part 


lower jaw. 
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detaches the vena occipitalis, which is d. 
ſtributed to the occiput, and ſends a fm 
vein through the poſterior maſtoide hol, WM 
which terminates in one of the lateral ſinus | 
of the dura mater. It then communica WF, 
with the anterior external jugular, underth WF. 
angle of the lower jaw, and paſles throw ? 
the parotid gland, between that angle ai; 
the condyle; ſometimes giving off feverl a 
branches, which very ſoon unite togethe, i 
and form areolæ or meſhes, through whit Mc; 
the nerves paſs, Afterwards it paſles bef 
the ear, taking the name of vena temporal 
which is diſtributed to the temples, and 
teral parts of the head, towards the occiput 
and forehead, ſending branches alſo to th 


of the upper jaw, and to the inſide of th 


The branches of the external jugular, vi 
the anterior and poſterior, all communica 
with one another, and with the jugulansn 
terna. 

The internal jugular vein is the largeſtd 
all thoſe that go to the head; ſee its origi 
alſo in the next chapter, T his vein detacis\fſ 
a branch up toward the parotid gland, a 

angle of the lower jaw, where it ſends d 
branches to the muſcles of the os hyoide, 
and ſoinetimes a branch called vena maxillam 
Interna, before mentioned. Another brand 
is ſent backward to the occiput, commu 
cating with a branch of the vena vertebral 
deſcribed below; and through the poſter 
maſtoide hole, with the lateral ſinus of tif 
dura mater. Moſt of theſe branches comm 
nicate with the external jugulars. 
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The vertebral vein proceeds to the foramen Vena verte- 
occipitale, and communicates with the occi- bralis. 


W vital veins, and occipital ſinuſes of the dura 
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„ mater. See its origin in the next chapter ; 
ls WS this vein ſends branches to the ſmall interior 
te E muſcles of the head; and ſometimes a branch 
enters by the poſterior condyloide hole of the 
os occipitis, and communicates with the la— 
nt WE teral ſinus of the dura mater; but this is not 


always to be met with. - 
he nerves of the head are ten pair, pro- Nerves of | 
Eceeding from the encephalon, as before ob- e bead. 
ſerved, in Chap. i. Sect. 7. Of the Nerves in 
Ngencral. ; 

1. Nervi olfactorii or olfactory nerves, are Nerviolfac- 


pu the firſt pair; and arife from the corpora born. 
te rata of the brain, between the anterior and 
ü niddle lobes ; they run forward on each ſide 


le criſta galli, till they reach the os cribri- 
Forme, into the foramina of which the ſmall 
Flaments inſinuate themſelves, and are im- 
mediately ſpread on the membrane which co- 
ers the os ſpongioſum, and lines all the in- 
kernal parts of the note. Theſe nerves are 
the immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. Each 
itatory nerve communicates by particular 
plaments with ſome branches of the nervi 


a phthalmici and maxillaris ſuperior, 
(088 2. Nervi optici ariſe fingle from the emi- Neri opti- 
ide ences of the cerebrum, called thalami nervo- ci. [| 


um opticorum, and then uniting at the fore- 
hart of the cella turcica, they ſeem to be 
retty much blended; afterwards they di- | = | 
jide, and running obliquely forwards paſs 
ut at their proper hole of the ſphenoide 
one, and enter the globe of the eye to be ex- l 
anded upon the membrana retina, The || 
lood veſlels running through the middle of | 
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theſe nerves, and the ramifications of the u. 0 


tina, are very obſervable, whence we my 
deduce the reaſon of Piccard's experiments d 
ſuch objects as fall on the entry of the Optic 
nerve being loſt to us, and hence allo an 2. 
count may be given of an amaurolis or 
gutta ſerena. ; 

Neri mo. 3: Nervi motores oculorum ariſe at the 

tores ocuto. anterior part of the proceſſus annularis, and 

rum. going out at the foramen lacerum are dir. 
buted to the globe of the eye; the muſculy 
rectus, attollens, adducens, deprimens, and 
obliquus minor; therefore this pair has jufily 
got the name of motores oculi. 

Nervi pa- 4. Nervi pathetici vel trochleares are the 

tterici vel ſmalleſt of any; they ariſe from the antenu 


troemeares. lateral part of the proceſſus annularis of t. 
medulla oblongata, and paſſing under Ha 
dura mater by the ſides of the cella turcic, Her 

they go through the foramina lacera, and ar e 
entirely ſpent on the muſculi trochleares, em 
obliqui majores oculorum, to which muſds pb 
chiefly the rotatory motion of the eyes ru 
ogling, and the advance of the eyes forwal 
in ſtaring and fury, is owing; for which re 
ſon anatomiſts have called theſe nerves p. hie 
thetici. zive 

Nervieuſta- 5. Nervi guſtatorii vel trigemini are tHrbi. 

torii vel tri- higgeſt of the brain; they ariſe from th! 

Sem Hides of the annular proceſs, giving nere pe 
to the dura mater, and after piercing their 
membrane, divide into three branches, His. 

firſt firſt, called nervus orbitarius vel ophthi 1h 

brauch, or micus, as It is about to enter the orbit by Hees 

5 foramen lacerum, ſends off a ſmall twig tl! tt 
afliſts in the formation of the intercoſtal, to. 
then the nerve is diſtributed to ihe gland m 
lachry malis, fat, membranes, and palpebꝗ er, 


0 


oy 
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. of the eye, while it ſends one conſiderable 
Branch through the orbiter internus anterior 
Whole to be loſt in the membrana narium, and 
E: ſecond paſſes the foramen and ſupercilia to 
Eupply the muſcles and teguments of the 
Wrrchead. Hence we eaſily diſcover what 
bart is affected in the megrim (which is a 
aiſeaſe cauſing great pain in the temple and 
Wore-part of the head) when the eye-ball and 
Worchead are racked, and a heat is felt 
Within the noſe. Hence alſo we may learn 
how the muſcles of reſpiration come to be ſo 
uch affected on the application of any acrid 
Erritating ſubſtance to the membrana narium, 
bs to produce that violent convulſive mo- 
tion, ſneezing. 
| The ſecond branch, which may be called $..,, 
axillaris ſuperior, paſſes out through the branch, or 
foramen rotundum oflis ſphenoidis, and im- ie. 
13 , periore 
mediately gives nerves to the fat under the 
temporal muſcle, and to the palate, ſinus 
Iphenoidalis, and noſtrils. The remaining 
trunk inſinuating itſelf into the channel on 
he top of the antrum Highmorianum (which 
$4 cavity in the maxillary or jaw bone) to 
rhich, and to the teeth of the upper jaw it 
zives ſmall twigs, at laſt comes out at the 
rviter externus hole, and is ſpent on the 
nuſculus orbicularis palpebrarum, noſe, and 
Ipper lip, where ſome branches of the ſeventh 
pair ſeem to unite themſelves to the twigs of 
his. 
The third. branch, or maxillaris inferior, 1 
ird 

ves out at the foramen ovale or fourth hole h, or 
jt the ſphenoidal bone, and ſoon ſplitting mne 
ito a great many branches is diſtributed to . 
he muſculus temporalis ve! crotaphites, maſ- 
ter, pterygoides, digaſtricus, buccinator, 

K 4 | mylo- 
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mylo-hyoideus, genio-hyoideus, genio- gal 
ſus, and baſio-gloſſus, glandula ſublingual 
maxillaris inferior, and parotis, to the er 
ternal ear, where it ſeems to join the portig 
dura to the ſubitance of the tongue, in which 
it is pretty much confounded with the ninth 
pair: from the root of this laſt branch, the 
chorda tympani is reflected. The laſt ram. 
fication of this branch which I ſhall menticy, 


is that which enters into the canal of the » 
lower jaw, there furniſhing the teeth, adi; 
comes out at the chin, on which and ti; 
lower lip it is beſtowed; at this place it hit 
again united to the ſeventh pair. Fon, 
this ſhort ſketch of the large fifth pair dhe 
| nerves, and by obſerving ſeveral phænomen ir 
which happen to thote parts to which thy 
are diltrioted, we might have a much far Pa 
ther confirmation of the general doctrine ta 
nerves delivered, and fee, at leaſt, the vy ce 
pathed to a rational account of the phan-iſof 
mena, for reaſoning on which we ſhould n du 
otherwiſe have the leaſt ground, 101 
We can, for example, from the cho th 
tympani and the nerves of the teeth beiry ori 
derived from the ſame common trunk, the 
derſtand how the found of any vibration 
body held between our teeth is ſenſible to uM thi 
when another perſon cannot poflibly hear i due 
By the like rule, we know why in a violin, 
tooth- ach, the muſcles of the face are ſometime | 
convulſed; nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed to he ( 
one plagued with the ach in his upper tee for. 
complain of a gaawing pain deep ſeated ti] 
the bones of his face, or to ſee his eye hc 
much ſwelled, or the tears trickling dow! the 
great abundance; whereas the lower tccef 


aching, the ear is pained, and the . 
BB o 
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aows in great quantity. We may have 
Iz diſtant view of ſome foundation in rea- 
Eon for the cure of the tooth-ach by ſtrong 
compreſſion of the chin, or by applying blif- 
ters bchind the ears, or by burning behind or 
Jon the ear. Among a great many inſtances 
Jof the good effect of the actual cantery in 
ſuch a caſe, I ſhall give one which ſeems to 
me remarkable: a man was ſeized with the 
tooth-ach, and a convulſion of that whole 
ſide of his face followed whenever the pain 
became acute, or he attempted to ſpeak ; 


ſalivation, ſetons, &c. without any benefit, 
he was cured by applying a ſmall cauteriſing 
iron to the antihelix. | 


two protuberances of the under part of the 
cerebellum, ſo called from their reſemblance 
of a pyramid) and after piercing through the 
dura mater, they give off a branch, which 
joined with the reflected twig of the oph- 
thalmic branch of the fifth pair, forms the 
original of the intercoſtal, and pailes through 
the foramen lacerum, to be ſpent entirely 


this nerve to ſupply ever ſo little leſs than a 
due proportion of liquidum nervoſum, an 
nvoluntary ſtrabiſmus, or ſquinting, will 
be occaſioned. 

Though the fifth and ſixth pair of nerves 
form entirely the beginning of the intercoſ- 
tal before it goes out of the ſkull, yet be- 
cauſe ſeveral other nerves contribute towards 
the formation of its trunk before it ſends 
of any branches, I ſhall poſtpone the de- 

{cription 


after he had undergone bleeding, purging, 


on the muſculus adducens oculi. Suppoſing 
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6. Nervi abducentes ariſe from the fore- Nerviabdu- 
part of the corpora pyramidalia, which are © 
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ſcription of it, till I have ſpoke of the on. 
ginal nerves. : 
„ 7, Nervi auditorii ariſe from the fide c 
Nervi antt- . f 
e the root of the proceſſus annularis, and en. 


Par 2897» gum, ariſe from the ſide of the baſis of the 
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tering the meatus auditorius internus, an 
immediately dividing, one part ſoon loſes it 
firm coats, and is expanded on the inmoſt 
camera of the car, while the other paſſing 
through the aquæductus Fallopii, comes our 
of the ſkull involved in all its coats, between 
the ſtyloide and maſtoide proceſſes; whence 
we ſee the reaſon of the firſt being named 
portio mollis, and the other dura. This lai, 
after its exit, ſupplies the muſculi obliqu 
capitis, ſtylo-hyoidei, ſtylo-gloſſi, ſtylo-pharyn. 
gæi, and platyſma myoides, on which, and 
to the ſkin of the neck, a great number o 
its. fmall flaments run, which are ſometime; 
cut in opening the jugular vein, whence fol 
lows pain at firit, and a little numbneſs after 
wards, | | 

The ſuperior branches of it ſupply the pz 
rotid gland, external ear, and whole fide « Wi 
the face, as far forwards as the chin. It bee 
faid to communicate thrice with the ff ea 
pair, and twice with the ſecond vertebra 
Whether may not we hence ſee ſome realon 
why the head is ſo ſoon moved by the in. 
preſſion of found on our ear? ö 

8. Nervi ſympathetici medii, vel par v- Wi 


corpora olivaria (which are two protube. Eu 
rances of the medulla oblongata, fo call ii 
from their repreſenting an olive in ſhape) 
where their looſe filamentous texture is ve!) 
conſpicuous; then running to the hole coir 
mon to the ofla temporum and occ!p!i!t 


they are there joined by the acceſſorius * 
W 


3 upe 
be 1 
LC 
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1 lili, which has its beginning from the two 
* or three ſuperior nerves of the medulla ſpi- 
nalis, and mounts upward thither, to paſs 


: out with the par vagum, at that common 
{ WE foramen juſt now mentioned. Very ſoon af- 
ee they have got out of the cranium, wrapped 
up in the ſame coat, the acceſſorius ſeparates 
„tom its companion, and after paſſing thro? 


the middle of the muſculus maſtoideus, is 
loſt in the muſculns trapezius and rhom- 


* 


boides ſcapulæ; while the larger trunk, 


e boi 
| ohich, from the great number of branches 
i, Wit {ends off, obtains the name of vagus, runs 


rait down the neck, near the carotid artery, 
Win its courſe giving ſeveral branches to the 
Wirynx, When entered the thorax, it ſplits 
Pinto two; the anterior ſerves the pericar- 
eium, ſends branches to join with thoſe of 
Etlc intercoſtal that go to the heart, and then 
Jon the right fide turns round the ſubclavian, 
nd on the left round the ductus arterioſus, 
o nount again upwards at the fide of the 
oeſophagus to be loſt in the larynx. This 
recurrent branch it is that we are earneſtly 
cautioned to avoid in bronchotomy, though 


Whurting it. If both theſe nerves were cut, it 
Þs probable the voice would not be entirely 
Poſt, as long as the ſuperior branches ſtill 


the eighth pair goes along with the ocſopha- 


be- eus, and ſupplies the lungs, the gula, and 
lei tomach very plentifully: and as all the 
eres beſtowed on the viſcus enter at the 
uperior orifice of it, the ſenſations here muſt 
e very acute; whence Helmont imagined 


the mouth of the ſtomach to be the ſeat of 


65 
the foul, What remains of the par vagum 
19 18 


by its deep fituation we are in no hazard of 


Wupply the larynx. The poſterior branch of 
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. Nervi ſub- Io. Nervi ſub-occipitales ariſe from th 
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is joined to the intercoſtal immediately jy 

low the diaphragm. 

1 9. Nervi hypo- gloſſi externi vel par jj 
guale, guale ariſe from between the corpora pyranj 
dalia and the corpora olivaria; paſſing outy 

the ſkull through their proper holes of the g 
occipitis, and after ſending off ſome ner 

to the glandula thyroidea, and muſculi fern, 
hyoidei, and ſterno-thyroidei, are loſt in th 
ſubſtance of the tongue. Authors have di 

puted whether this ninth or the fifth is th 
guſtatory nerve; the old opinion in favourg 

the ninth is to me molt probable, becauſe H 

fifth is no where cle employed as an orgu 

of ſenſation, and becauſe the ninth ſeems . 
penetrate the ſubſtance of the tongue mor, 
while the fifth is ſpent on the muſcles. 


eccipitaes. beginning of the medulla ſpinalis, betwix 
the os occipitis and firſt vertebra colli, an 
are all, except what goes to the ganglion d 
the intercoſtal, ſpent on the muſculi obligay 
and extenſores capit1s. 
The only nerves proceeding from the ei 
cephalon not deſcribed, are the reflect 
branches of the fifth and fixth pair, which 
indeed, are ſo ſmall and pappy, and hid i 
the carotid artery as they go out with it i 
its crooked canal, as not to be eafily traced 
but whenever they have eſcaped from theajſ 
petroſum, they are joined by branches fron 
the eighth, ninth, tenth pair, and the fil - 
and ſecond ſpinal, whence the largeſt gag i 
lion of the body is formed, from which tis 
nerve named now intercoſtal goes out 
deſcend down the neck with the carotid; 
ſupplying in its courſe the muſculi Hex0! 
of the head and neck, and communicati 
. WII 
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5 = the cervical nerves. As the intercoſtal 
about to enter the thorax, it again forms 


3 ches arteria, and the heart are ſupplied, 
Wo bich join with the branches of the eighth, 
End paſs between the two large arteries and 
Wuricles to the ſabſtance of that muſcle. Now 


Foal, and cloſe courſe of it and the eighth 
ith the carotid artery, and this manner of 
Entry of the cardiac nerves, ſurely the al- 
Pernate conſtriction and relaxation of the 
W cart will appear neceflarily depending on the 
1 of theſe organs of motion, the 
gerves. The intercoſtal after this runs down 
Ia the fide of the vertebræ thoracis, having 
kdditional nerves conſtantly ſent to it from 
etwcen theſe vertebrae, till it paſſes through 
s own proper hole of the diaphragm; whence 
t again forms another ganglion cloſe by the 
lndulæ renales, into which the eighth pair 
nter. From ſuch a knot on each ſide, the 
erves of the guts, liver, ſpleen, Pancreas, 

nd kidneys are derived; nay the extremity 
f this nerve is ſent down to the pelvis to 
upply the parts there. Hence the great ſym- 
athy of theſe parts may be eaſily deduced, 

Ind a reaſon may be given of a violent vo- 
niting that commonly attends a nephrites, 
Ind of the belching, colics, and ſtomach— 
chs, which often enſue, on the obſtructions 
dt the menſtrua. 

For the above accurate deſcription of the 
he nerves I am obliged to that moſt inge- 
ious anatomiſt the late profeſſor Monro, 
om whom the ſubſequent account of all the 
erves in particular is alſo extracted through- 
Put the work. 


The 


anglion, from which the nerves to the 


Bf any one conſider the egreis of the inter- 
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Glands of 
the head. 


Parotis vel 
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The glands of the head remaining now ty 
be deſcribed, are in the exterior part, that i; 
out. of the cavity of the Kull; thoſe of the 
interior part, viz. the glands of the brain and 
its 5 are already ſpoken of. | 

Ve have here the parotides, maxillares, 
Wi tonſillæ, linguales, labiales, hi F 
cales, "fauciales, palatine, gingivarum, ani WT; 


uvulares; which take their names from their 


reſpective ſituations, being ſituated in and Wt 
about the mouth, palate, and tongue, to af. F 
ford ſaliva in all parts of the mouth to keey ſc 
it moiſt. Thoſe more remote are chieh 
concerned in maſtication. In the orbit ab t. 
there is the lachrymal glands ; under the He 
eye-lids are the ceraceous or ſebaceous glands, p 
the mucoſe glands of the pituitary membrane Mit 
of the noſtrils, and the ceruminoſe glands 0: WE 
the cars. it 
The largeſt and moſt remarkable are th: Min 
ſalival glands; the others are ſo ſmall as t n 
render 2 particular deſcription unneceſa ith 
and of no f{ignificance. | 
Parotis, vel maxillaris ſuperior, is the lag: Nee 


maxillaris eft of the ſalivary glands; it is ſituate behind tb. 


ſu pe rior. 


the lower jaw, und the ear (on each ſide), 
from this gland, there runs a very large dud 
about three lingers breadth long, and of the 
thickneſs of a Wheat-ſtraw, having a greit 
number of roots; this duct, from Steno tir 


diſcoverer, is by ſome ed ductus ſalivas mo 


Stenonis; by others ductus falivalis ſupt 
rior. It paſtes over the tendinous part of the 
mafleter muſcle, (to prevent its being com. 
preſſed by that muſcle, w hich would obſtrud 
the ſaliva) through the middle of the cheek, WP" 
and there perforates the buccinator muſcle ere 


and the membrane of the mouth, near the 
ſecoud 
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©-cond or third of the dentes molares, and 
Fat this perforation it diſcharges a very large 
quantity of its proper fluid into the mouth. 
E When this du& is divided by an external 
wound, the faliva will flow out on the cheek, 
E unleſs 2 convenient perforation be made into 
the mouth, and then the external wound 
may be healed. 


his gland is cne of thoſe that ſerve for 
the ſecretion of the ſaliva; it has the diſ- 
charge of its ſaliva promoted, by the motions 
Eof the lower jaw. When this gland is ulce- 
Erated, there is a conſtant effuſion of ſaliva; 
to cure which Hildanus applied the actual 
Ecautery, but if you conſume the greateſt 
port of the gland with merc. præcipit. rubr. 
lit will heal with little trouble. 
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Maxillaris inferior is ſituate between the Maxitiaris 
lower jaw and the tendon of the digaſtric inferior 


muſcle. Its duct paſſes under the muſculus 
Imylo-hyoideus, and enters the mouth under 
the tongue, near the dentes inciſorii. 


Sublingualis is a ſmall gland ſituated un- subhagus— 


der the tongue, (one on each fide) between lis. 
the jaw and the cerato-gloilus muſcle, 

| lonſfilla is a gl 

Ineſs of a hazel nut, fituate upon the ptery- 
goideus internus muſcle, between the root 
fot the tongue and the uvula, on each fide 
of the mouth; they are commonly called al- 
monds of the ears, from their reſembling al- 
monds in figure. The tonfilla has no duct con- 
tinned from it, but empties all its ſmall duds 
into a ſinus of its own, which ſinus, when the 
gland is inflamed, may cafily be miſtaken 
por an ulcer, This gland, with its fellow, 
directs the maſticated aliment into the pha- 
x, and alſo ſerve for the uvula to ſhut 
down 


globular gland about the big- Tonfis. 
bk C 
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Tous tumor of either of theſe glands is a con 
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down upon when we breathe through tþ 
noſe. 'They are compreſſed by the tongy 
and the aliment, when the former raiſes th 
latter over its root, and thereby opportune 
emit their ſaliva to lubricate the food for it 
caſier deſcent through the pharynx, A jr 


pen 


mon diſcaſe, and it admits of. no remedy by 
extirpation; the beſt way of doing which i 
by ligature, as directed in my Marine Gn 
geon, &c. 

Preſſure upon the ſurface of a gland ve 
much promoting the ſecretion that is mak 
in it, theſe glands are ſo ſeated as to be pre 
ed by the lower jaw, and its muſcles, whit 
will be chiefly at the time when their fu 
is wanted; and the force with which tk 
Jaw mult be moved, being as the drineſs ar 
hardneſs of the food maiticated, the fem 
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tion from the glands depending very mui 
upon that force, it will alſo be in proporm t 
to the drineſs and hardneſs of the foot: 
which is neceſſary ; for all food, being tot 
reduced to a pulp, by being broke and mid p 
vith ſaliva before it can be ſwallowed fit in 
digeſtion, the drier and harder foods need t: 
more of this matter, will from this mech 


niſm be ſupplied with more than moiki 
foods, in about that proportion in vb 
they arc drier and harder; and the drier foo 
necding more ſaliva than the moitter, is i 
reaſon why we can eat leis, and digeſt k 

of theſe, than thoſe. What quantity of 
liva theſe glands can ſeparate from the blow 
in a given time, will be hard to determitk 
but in eating of dry bread, it cannot be l 
than the weight of the bread; and mil 


men, in a little time, can eat more dry ” 
tial 
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chan twice the ſize of all theſe glands; and 
uſome, that are not uſed to ſmoaking, can 
iT ſpit half a pint in ſmoaking one pipe of to- 
| WE bacco. Some men in a ſalivation have ſpit 


for days, or weeks together, a gallon in four 
and twenty hours; and yet, I believe, ſays 
Cheſelden, (from whom this is extracted) all 
EE theſe glands put together, do not weigh more 


„chan four ounces. 
WE The glandulz ſebaceæ are ſituated in the ciancute 


interior ſurface of the eyelids: they ſerve for ſevacz.. 
the ſecretion of an oleaginous fluid, which 


el 

ae is of great uſe in preventing the attrition of 

ch the eye-lids, from their continual motion. 

i Thc glandula lachrymalis is ſituated in the ound 
dul | orbit, above the ſmaller angle, with its ex- lachryma- 
tr cretory ducts under the upper eye-lids. wa 
WE The glandulz ceruminoſæ are ſmall glands gianutz 
of a yellow colour, ſituate in the convex part cerumino- 
a of the membrane of the meatus auditorius of i 

ru the ear, about the middle of the paſſage ; 

oo they ſerve to ſecrete the cerumen, which 

tor they depoſit for various purpoſes in the 

1x8 paſlage. 

t Glandulz mucoſæ are fituated in the pitui- Cn 
dn tary membrane of the noſtrils, and ſeparate mucoſs. 


echt 
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that matter which we call mucus, 
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SECT. 1. 4 
"1 Of the NEck and its Parrts. 


Neck, parts HE neck in general is divided into the 
1 anterior part or throat, and poſterior 
| part or nape; the throat begins by an emi. 
an nence, and terminates by a foſſula; the na 
| begins by a foſſula, which as it deſcends i 

gradually loſt. The neck conſiſts of fever 

bones or vertebræ; a number of mulcle, 

which ſerve to move the head, neck, larynx, 

pharynx and the os hyoides ; a number of 

| very large arteries, as the internal and ex 
I ternal carotids, and the vertebral ones; large 
veins, as the internal and external jugular, 

| and the vertebral veins; large nerves, of the 
5 par vagum, intercoſtals, recurrent, diaphrag: 
matics and the vertebral ; a part of the ſpinal 
| marrow ; the aſpera arteria or trachea, parts 
5 cularly the larynx; the pharynx, with par 
of the oeſophagus; and the thyroide, witi 

ſome other ſmaller glands. | 


SERT I. 
k Of the Boxzs of the Nxcx. 
Of the ves A S the bones of the neck belong allo to 
3 the ſpine (vulgarly called the back. 


bone) I ſhall firſt deſcribe the vertebræ 0 


that bony column in general, then thoſe s 
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I the neck in particular. The whole ſpine or 
N chain of bone, from the os occipitis to the os 
facrum, conſiſts of twenty-four vertebræ or 


oints; each vertebra is diſtinguiſhed into 


two parts, viz. the body, and its proceſſes. 
The body of each vertebra (except the firſt) 
is ſofter and more ſpongious than the pro- 


ceſees, which are harder and more ſolid; the 
Efore-part of the body is round and convex; 
Ethe hind-part ſomewhat concave; its upper 
and lower ſides are moſt of them plain, each 
covered with a cartilage which is pretty thick 
forwards, but thin backwards, by which 
means we bend our body forwards; for the 


errtilages yield to the preſſure of the bodies 


bof the vertebræ, which in that motion come 
cloſer to one another. This could not be 
effected, if the harder bodies of the vertebræ 
were doſe to one another. 


147 


Body. 


Lach vertebra has three ſorts of pci Proceſſes, 


towards its hinder part, except the firſt ; 
from the hind part of each, ſtands a pro- 
cels named ſpinalis, and from every one a 
proceſs on each ſide called tranſverſalis, with 
bne ſhort one above it called obliqui ſupc- 
Tores, and one ſhort one below it, named 


proceſſes, the vertebræ are articulated ; and 
n each of the tranverſe, there is a tendon of 


elles, with the hinder or concave part of 
he body of the vertebræ, form a large hole 
n each vertebra, and all the holes anſwering 
ne another (from the head to the os coccy- 
zie), make a channel for the deſcent of the 
pinal marrow, which ſends out its nerves to 
te ſeveral parts of the body by pairs, thro” 

zo {mall lateral holes in each ſpace, between 


bbliqui inferiores. By theſe ſhort oblique 


L 2 | the 


be vertebral muſcles inſerted. Theſe pro- cavities, 
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the vertebrae formed by the joining of fon 
notches in the fide of cach ſuperior and it. 
ferior vertebra. 

Situation ia Though the ſituation of the vertebræ IM 

particular. been already mentioned pretty exactly, j 
will be proper to repeat it again. The bag 
is the anterior part of each vertebra; t. 
ſpinal proceſs the poſterior part; the tran 
verſe and oblique, or articular proceſſes as 
the lateral parts; and the great foramen i; 
in the middle of all theſe parts. 

Articula- The vertebræ are articulated to one x; 


rior oblique proceſſes of all the vertebn 
of the neck and back, have a little dimpt 
in their extremities, herein they receit 
the extremities of the two ſuperior oblique 
proceſſes of the inferior vertebræ, ſo that ti 
two ſuperior proceſſes of each vertebra «fi 
the neck and back are received, and the ty 
inferior do receive, except the firſt of th 
neck, and the laſt of the back; but the {© 
perior proceſſes of each vertebra of the lin 
receive, and the two inferior are receiv, 
contrary to thoſe of the neck and back. Ti} 
vertebræ are all tied together by a hard men | 
brane made of ſtrong and large fibres; it o 
vers the body of all the vertebræ forward 
reaching from the firſt of the neck to ti 
08 facrum. There is another membrane 
which lines the canal, made by the large bo 
of each vertebra, which alſo ties them i 
together; beſides, the bodies of the vert 
bræ are tied to one another by the interve 
ing cartilages, and the tendons of the vert 
bra] muſcles, which are inſerted in their p- 
ceſſes, (as abovementioned) tie them to 
ther behind. 
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tions of the vertebræ, it is evident their cen- 
tre of motion is altered in different poſitions 
of the trunk. For when we bow forwards, 
the ſuperior moved part, bears entirely on 
the bodies of the vertebræ; if we bend back, 
the oblique proceſſes ſupport the weight; if 
Ve recline to one ſide, we reſt upon the ob- 
Wique proceſſes of that fide, and part of the 
podies of the vertebra ; if we ſtand erect, all 
the bodies and oblique proceſſes have their 
Whare in our ſupport. From this ſtructure, 
hc cxtenſors have about twice the lever to 


, Wt with, and conſequently, twice the power 
= 77 raiſe the trunk into an erect poſture, that 
* hey have to carry it beyond that poſture ; 
r chen, the oblique proceſſes begin to be 
a | Withe centre of motion, and give a like advan- 
m | antage to the benders. Without this con- 
- Erivance it would be more difficult to keep 


the body erect, or to recover an erect poſ- 
gure with conſiderable ſtrength after a bend 
Wn | ff the body. If the ſpine had been compoſed 
1: 1 of one bone, we could have had no mo- 
denon in our backs; or had it been of two or 
* bree bones articulated for motion, or even 
er bones or joints than it really is, they 
* nuſt have either not been capable of bend- 
e ſo much as they do (and been ſo pliable 
% the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to 
nt ourſelves in) or have bent more in each 
„int, which would have preſſed or bruiſed 
he ſpinal marrow ; the ill conſequences of 
ach are ſufficiently ſeen in perſons grown 
Fooked or who have had diſtortions from 
&ternal accidents, Again, if the ſpine had 
en made of ſeveral bones without inter- 
ening cartilages, we ſhould have had no 
L 3 more 
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From the above account of the articula- 
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more uſe of it than if it had been but one 
bone. If each vertebra had had its own dif. 
tinct cartilage, it might have been eaſily dj. 
located. And laſtly, the oblique proceſſes of 
each ſuperior and inferior vertebra keep the 
middle one, that it can neither be thruſt back. a 
wards nor forwards, to compreſs the medullz . 
ſpin alis. ; T 

t 
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It may be obſerved as a general rule, not. 
withſtanding ſome exceptions, that the hg. 
dies of the vertebrae are {ſmaller and more 

p ſolid above, but as we reckon downwards, 
"= appear larger and more ſpungy, and that the 
| cartilages between them are thick, and the 
ſurrounding ligaments ſtrong in proportion 
to the largeneſs of the vertebræ, and the 
quantity of motion they are to perform: by ic 
which diſpoſition the greater weight is ſup- WM 
| ported on the broadeſt, beſt ſecured bale, Me. 
10 | and the middle part of our body is allowed i BW: 
| large and ſecure motion, which is of con- Wiſh 
is ſiderable benefit. Thus much of the vert: WMWh 
[6 bræ in general; but becauſe they are not al 
| alike, the reader is referred to their parts 
* cular deſcription, in the following pages. 
1 Bones ot The bones of the neck are the ſeven fu. 
9 whe nech. perior vertebræ of the ſpine, already men- 
3 tioned; theſe vertebræ are ſmaller than thok 
[| of the back, but they are of a firmer con- 
ſiſtence and harder: their body is more com- nu. 
preſſed than in the others, and is ſituated on 
the other part, and convex below. The 
breadth on the fore-part increaſes gradual) 
as they deſcend ; ſo that the vertebræ of tht 
neck taken all together repreſent a ſort of p 
ramid. The tranſverſe proceſles of theſe ve 
tebræ are perforated for the paſſage of tie 


vertebral veſſels to the head; and the acute 
0 
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de P. ſpinal proceſſes are forked and ſtrait; but 
l. beſides this, the firſt and ſecond vertebra 


l. are ſomething peculiar to themſelves. 

of WW The firſt or upper vertebra is called Atlas, Atlas. 
be N becauſe it ſupports the head, as king Atlas 

k- id the globe of the univerſe, according to 


Entient fable); it has neither body nor ſpinal 
proceſs, therefore its ſubſtance is more ſolid 
than that of any other; the foramen or hole 
En this, is greater chan in any other vertebra, 
Phich ariſes from its wanting the body, and 
Jooks like an irregular bony ring. The up- 
Per fide of this vertebra has two cavities, 
Into which the apophyſes of the os occipitis 
re received; but theſe two cavities toge- 
ther, unlike all other joints, are laterally por- 
Pons of concentric circles, by which means 
hey are but as one joint, and ſo ſuffer the 
alc, Mead to move eaſily ſide-ways, which other- 
0; ie it could no more do than the knee, 
:0n- WW hich alſo has two heads and two cavities, 
1tc- he under fide of this bone has a very flat 
t all WWrticulation with the next, which fits it for 
art Wi rotatory motion. In the fore-part of its 
reat hole it has a pretty large ſinus, in which 
es the tooth · like proceſſes of the ſecond ver- 
bra, being faſtened by a ligament that riſes 
ſom each {ide of the ſinus, that it compreſs 
ot the medulla ſpinalis; it has two ſmall 
nuſes in its upper part, in which the tenth 
: a Wir of nerves and the vertebral arteries 
4 3 
val The ſecond vertebra is called epiſtrophæus, enter 
Entata, or axis, from a proceſs which pailes 
rough the former bone, and is the axis 


vel- on which it turns; nevertheleſs all the ver- 
f tiere of the neck contribute ſomething to 
acur le rotatory motion of the head. The pro- 
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ceſſus dentatus, (which is long and round like 
a tooth, from whence its name,) is ſituate 
in the middle, between the two oblique fu. 
perior proceſſes; it is received into the afore. 
ſaid ſinus of the Atlas, and is ſtrongly tied tg 
the os occipitis, and to the Atlas by ligament, 
to prevent its hurting the ſpinal marroy, 
which accident would prove mortal, 

The third vertebra is alſo called axis hy 
ſome, though it has nothing to warrant ſuch . 
a name; for there is nothing particular to be 
obſerved in this, or any of the four following 
vertebræ of the neck, more than has been, 
already taken notice of the vertebre in ge. 
neral. | 0 

The forepart of the ſeven vertebræ of th 
neck, and two upper of the back, are fa, 
to make room for the aſpera arteria alc 
gula. # 

The ſpinal proceſſes of the ſecond, thi, f 
fourth, and fifth vertebra of the neck aro 
forked ; the two laſt, long and horizontal; Wp 
the tranſverſe proceſſes are perforated, v 
the admiſſion of the cervical blood-veſe it! 
and bowed downwards, and .hollowed, un 
the paſſage of the cervical nerves. The t 
lique proceſſes of the received bone . f! 
wrapped over thoſe of the receiving bon, M11 
which prevents their luxating forwards ; ce 


tranſverſe proceſſes, with a ſmall apophyi te 
of the body of the ſame bone, in like maar 
ner, ſecure them from flipping backward tt 
and an apophyſis on each fide of the body ufc: 
the receiving bone hinders them from 17M rc 
ping to either ſide. Luxations in this chan 

of bones are far worſe than any other, Et 
cauſe of the ſpinal marrow which it contain in 
The uppermoſt vertebra of the neck beth 


fixed 
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Y xed behind the center of gravity of the 
3 ead, the neck 1s therefore ſo far bent for- 
ard, as that the laſt of theſe vertebræ (which 


has a firm bearing upon thoſe of the thorax) 
may be exactly under the centre of gravity, 


SE 0-2; HM 


lor the CARTILAOGES, LIGAMENTS, &c. of the 
8 Neck. 


HE cartilages of all the vertebræ in ge- — 
J neral are of two kinds, one proper to uni 
Ecxch vertebra, the other common to the two neral, 


vertebræ that lie next each other. The firſt 


term cartilages of articulation, the others, 


cartilages of ſymphyſis. The proper articu- 
lar cartilages of each vertebra of the whole 
{pine are thoſe four which cover the ſurfaces 
Fof the four ſmall oblique or articular apo- 
phyſes. In the firſt vertebra of the neck and 
Jvertebræ of the loins, theſe cartilages are 
thicker than the reſt, Sometimes we find 
moveable or inter- articular cartilages between 
the apophyſes of the Atlas and dentata. The 
firſt vertebra of the neck has a ſmall carti- 
laginous incruſtation in the middle of the 
concave fide of its anterior arch, anſwering 
to another on the foreſide of the odontoide 
zpophyſis of the ſecond vertebra, ſo that 
theſe two vertebræ have each five articular 
cartilages, beſides the inter-articular ones al- 
rady mentioned. . | 

The cartilages of ſymphyſis lie between 
the bodies of the vertebræ, one of them be- 
ing contained between, and cloſely joined to 
the lower ſurface of the body of one verte- 


bra, 
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bra, and to the upper ſurface of that next 
under the former; their height and thick. 
neſs is different in each claſs of the vertebræ. 
thoſe of the neck are not ſo thick as thoſe gf 
the loins, nor ſo thin as thoſe of the vette. 
bræ of the back; nor are the cartilages of a 
equal thickneſs in all their parts. Thoſe of 
the neck and loins appear to be the thickel 
on the fore- ſide, and thoſe of the back n. 
ther thickeſt on the back- ſide; but theſe dif. 
ferences are moſt remarkable in the vertebrz 
that lie near the middle of each claſs. The 
internal ſtructure of theſe cartilages is different 
from that of all other cartilages of the body, 
and, indeed, they reſemble the reſt in no- 
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thing but in whiteneſs and elaſticity; for 


they are made up of a great number of car. 
tilaginous, horizontal, concentrical rings 
contained within each other, a ſmall diſtance 
being left between them. They are cloſeſ 
and thinneſt near the center, and about the 
middle ſeem to degenerate into another ſofter 
kind of ſubſtance. The interſtices between 


the rings are filled with a mucilaginous ſub. 


ſtance, leſs fluid than that of the joints. All 
theſe cartilages yield to compreſſion, (and in 
inflexions of the ſpine, the external ſurface 
of the cartilage jets out on that ſide toward 
which the in{lexion is made); they reſtore 
themſelves afterwards, by being freed from 
compreſſion; ſo that a man is really taller 
after lying ſome time, than after he has 


walked or carried a burden for a great while; | 


owing to the different ſtate of the inter- vel. 
tebral cartilages. 

All the vertebræ are ſtrongly connected to 
cach other by ligaments, which are ver) 


ſhort and ſtrong; they croſs cach other r. 
liquch, 


WE 
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ert WG cucly, and are fixed round the edges of the 
+ ody of each vertebra. Theſe crucial liga- 


ents cover the circumference of the inter- 


rt 9 

* ertebral cartilages, and adhere cloſely to 
e. em. Beſides this, the firſt vertebra is fixed 
0 the os occipitis, by a peculiar kind of li- 


of Whanent, which is fixed above round the 
rest occipital foramen and below round the 
. eertebra. : 

lic. The ſecond vertebra has two peculiar li- 


rs paments; one of which connects the proceſ- 
he ius dentatus to the os occipitis, and may be 
on; ermed the occipital ligament of the odon- 


dy, oide apophyſis; the other confines this apo- 
„ys within the anterior portion of the ca- 


tr NNity of the firſt vertebra, and is named the 
ar, {tranſverſe ligament. It belongs more pro- 
nos perly to the firſt vertebra, | 

ne All the vertebræ are hkewiſe ſtrongly con- 
et ected by a ligamentary tube, which lines 


the the inner ſurface of the medullary canal, re- 
preſenting a long flexible funnel, its cavity 
Wt the upper part being equal to that of the 
.occipital foramen, and ending in a ſmall point 


t che os ſacrum. The articular ligaments of 
in the ſpina dorſi are thoſe which tie the gle- 
ae oide cavities of the Atlas to the condyles of 


the os occipitis ; thoſe that join the cartila- 
ginous ſurface of the apophyſis dentiformis 
Ito the anterior cavity of the firſt vertebra, 


ler Hand thoſe by which all the oblique or articu- 
has r apophyſes are connected together, Theſe 
le; Nee all ſmall, ſhort, ſtrong ligaments, fixed 


by both extremities round the cartilaginous 
Iurfaces of the apophyſes, ſurrounding very 
colcly all the capſular ligaments of theſe ar- 
ticulations before mentioned. The membra- 
nous ligaments of any ſigniſication are de- 
ly, | | ſcribed 
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the head 


Maftoideus, Maſtoideus is ſituate obliquely betweet 
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ſcribed with the muſcles; as are the can. 
lages of the larynx, &c. and ſee Chap. 


Sect. 2. for a univerſal deſcription of both, 


Mucilagi- 


f the ver- g; | x 
xray nied by many fatty moleculz lying round 


The mucilaginous glands of all theſe x. 
movs glands ticulations are very ſmall, but are accomp. 


reral, Each joint. The inner lurface of the liz. 3 


mentary tube above-mentioned, is lubricite 
by an oily or adipoie ſubſtance, which j 
ſpoken of alrcady in Chap. 11, Sect, 6, 


DS IV. 
Of the MusclESs of the Nrcx, 


Iventer cervicalis ariſes from the tran, 

verſe proceſſes of the ſeven ſuperig 
dorſal vertebræ, and is inſerted with the 
complexus into the back part of the os oc 
pitis, at the fide of its middle, a little love 
than where the cucullaris begins. 

Eomplexuss Complexus is a broad and pretty long mul 
cle, ſituate along the back-part and fide 0 
the neck; it ariſes from the three ſuperior 
dorſal vertebra, and the ſix inferior verte 
bræ of the neck, and is inſerted with the 
former into the os occipitis, and back-part 
of the os temporis. This laſt part is fone: 
times diſtin enough to be accounted another 
muſcle. It pulls the head and neck back. 


Muſcles of 


and neck. 


the back-part of the ear, and lower part d 
the throat; it is in a manner compoſed 0: 
two muſcles, (which Albinus terms ſterno- 
maſtoideus, and cleido- maſtoideus, ) thoug! 
in fact but one: it ariſes tendinous from tit 
ſternum near the clavicula, and by a ſeparate 


fleſty 


rank, 


eridr 

the 
OCCl- 
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mul. 
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roy portion from the clavicula near its ar- 


FA 


ulation with the ſternum. The two por- 


-Yy 


ions ſoon unite together, and is inſerted in- 


o the outer part of the proceſſus maſtoideus 


ok the os temporis ; over this proceſs, it ſends 


of a very broad aponeuroſis, which covers 


the ſplenius, and is inſerted in the os occi- 


pitis. It pulls that fide of the head it is in- 
erted into, towards the ſternum, and turns 
the face towards the contrary ſhoulder; this 
muſcle, with its fellow, pulls the head and 
neck toward the breaſt, but acts with more 
force on the joints of the neck, than upon 


the head. 


157 


Trachelo-maſtoideus ariſes from the tranſ. Tracheto- 
verſe proceſs of the firſt and ſecond vertebra maſtoideus. 


Ef the back, and from the three or four 
Wowermoſt of the neck, by ſo many thin ten— 
ons, which, uniting, form a pretty thick 
fleſhy belly, that runs up under the ſplenius, 
gand is inſerted into the middle of the back- 
fide of the proceſſus maſtoideus by a thin 
tendon, | 
Splenius capitis ariſes from the ſpinal pro- 

ceſles of the five lower vertebræ of the neck, pitis. 
and the five npper ones of the back, and alſo 
Etic linea alba colli. It is inſerted into the 

0s occipitis a little above the maſtoide pro- 
(ceſs of the temporal bone, and the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the three ſuperior vertebræ of the 
Ineck. 
This muſcle pulls the head and neck back- 
ward, and to the contrary ſide; but both of 
them acting together, pull them directly 
backward. 


Splenius ca- 


Rectus capitis internus major is already de- Requs n. 


ſcribed with the muſcles of the head, to which I 828 


the reader is referred. 185 
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Mufcles of The above muſcles ſerve both the head ang 
the neck. neck conjointly; thoſe only peculiar to, aud 
which are properly called muſcles of the nec; 
are as follows : | | 
Iaterſpi- Interſpinales cervicis are muſcles arifin 
nales cervi- from the ſuperior parts of each bifid or doubt 
TO ſpinal proceſs of the cervical vertebre, and 
inſerted into the inferior parts of the ſame 
When theſe muſcles act, they bend the neck 
backward, drawing the ſpines of the verte. 
bre nearer each other. 
Intertranſ- Intertranſverſales cervicis are ſituate he. 
verſales tween the tranſverſe proceſs of the vertebre 
of the neck, like the interſpinales, but not ſo 
diſtinct; they draw theſe proceſſes together, 
They ariſe from the lower vertebra, and are 
inſerted into that next above: theſe Dougly 
terms intervertebrales. | 
Spinalis Spinalis cervicis ariſes from the tranſverſe 
cervicis. proceſſes of the five ſuperior vertebra of the 
back, and is inſerted into the ſpinal proceſls 
of the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ver: 
tebræ of the neck. This pulls the neck back 
ward. | 
Tranſverſa- Tranſverſalis vel ſemiſpinalis cervicis ariſe 
lis cervicis. from the oblique proceſles of the four inf: 
rior vertebræ of the neck, and is inſerted 
into the ſpinal proceſs of the ſecond vertebra 
of the neck. This muſcle 1s but a continu- 
ation of the tranſverſalis or ſemiſpinalis dorl; 
it moves the neck obliquely backwards, 2 
when we look over the ſhoulder. | 
Longus col» Longus colli ariſes laterally from the bc 
Ul, dies of the four ſuperior vertebræ of the back 
and from the anterior part of the tranſrerq; 
proceſſes of the five inferior vertebræ of ti 


neck, and is inſerted into the fore-part of 1 
| 
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ef and ſecond vertebræ of the neck, which 


Iit bends forward. | 
E Splenius colli ariſes from the ſpinal pro- splenius 
L-ſſes of the ninth and tenth vertebræ of the coli. 
pack, and is inſerted into the tranſverſe pro- 
keſles of the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh vertebræ 

Lf the neck. 

| For the reſt of the muſcles of the neck, 

viz. cervicalis deſcendens vel ſacro lumbaris, 
levator ſcapulæ, and ſcalenus, ſee the muſ- 

les of the thorax and abdomen in the next 
Chapter: for the latiſſimus colli, ſee platyſma 
myoides. | 

The muſcles of the head and neck are moſt 
them obliquely directed; therefore, they 
erform the oblique motions, as well as ex- 
enfion and flexion ; and acting by pairs they 

nove the head and neck ſteadily, in a dia- 
onal direction, which ſtrait muſcles could 

ot have done ſo well. 

The aſpera vel trachea arteria, or wind- 

pe, is a canal ſituated in the forepart of the 

eck, by which we draw in the air, &c. it 
eing extended from the mouth to the lungs. 

e its deſcription in the next chapter. 

The larynx is the thick, upper part of Larynx, 
e aſpera arteria, or wind- pipe; it is princi- 
ally compoſed of five cartilages. The firſt Cartilages 
the thyroide, or ſcutiform cartilage, which © 
of a kind of quadrangular figure, and ſtands 
the anterior part ; this is the largeſt of the 

e; in the forepart of this cartilage is the 
dtuverance called pomum Adami. The ſe- 
nd is the cricoide, or annular cartilage; 
occupies the lower part by way of baſe 
the reſt, and to the loweſt part of this 
lat is properly called the aſpera arteria ad- 
les. The third and fourth cartilages are 

8 the 
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the two arytænoide ones; theſe form, 3; 
were, a kind of baſon of a ſingular figur 
which is joined to the poſterior and Cuperin 
parts of the cricoides, by particular artic, 
lations on each fide, that the glottis (whit 
is the mouth, chink, or rimula, of the! 
Tynx,) may be more eaſily opened and co 

_ tracted. Between the arytenoides and fids 
of the thyroides, there are two ſmall car: 
ties on each ſide; in which if a little drink 
or bread fall, (as ſometimes happens, wha 
one laughs, or ſpeaks, in eating or drinking 
it cauſes a violent cough, and a great tid; 
ling. The fifth and laſt cartilage (which 
ſofter than the reſt) is the epiglottis; its ut 
is to cover the glottis in eating and drinking; 
for the aliments, by their own weight, pr 
it cloſer down upon the glottis, and the 
paſs over without entering the larynx, int 
the œſophagus or gullet : but when the il 
ments are paſſed, the epiglottis, by its nat 
ral action, (which is common to all cat 
lages) lifts up again, and gives way to the i 
in breathing. While we ſpeak, or lau 
the glottis muſt neceſſarily be opened forti 
paſlage of the air in breathing; thereforeit 

| not convenient to ſpeak while we ſwallow, 
Membrane The membrane which inveſts the laryn 


an. per of oſcula or openings, which diſchay 


a lubricating fluid. Ruyſch and Morgap 
diſcovered, that there were alſo glands 
tended over each ſurface of it, which, f 
they, ſerve for ſecreting a mucous fluid, f 
lubricating the whole aſpera arteria; but tit 
are often ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce di 
verable in diſſection. 
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ui The ventricles of the larynx are certain ventricles 
wy hol! ſome ot them ſmaller, ſome larger; f tbe la- 
ern b e Hen rynx, 


0 WWE they are on the inſide of it, under the glot- 
"BE tis, and ſ modulate the voice. Theſ 
tis, and lerve to modulate the voice. ele, 


e 


bid E with the dilatation, and ſtraitening of the 

u muſcles and cartilages of the glottis, give 

cui that wonderful variety of notes, of which 

de che voice is capable, in ſpeaking and ſinging. 

* The muſcles of the larynx, with its glot- M uſctes of 
cnn tis and epiglottis, are the following. n 
wia Sterno-thyroideus ariſes from the upper sterne. ty- 
king and inſide of the ſternum, and aſcending on wideus. 
ore the fides of the trachea, is inſerted into the 

J 


lower part of the ſides of the cartilago ſcu- 
tiformis vel thyroides, to pull it downward. 
Hyo-thyroideus vel cerato-thyroideus ariſes Hys thy- 
from the lower part of the baſis, and the is vl 
. ; .  Cerato-thys 
horn of the os hyoides, and deſcending, is roideus, 
| inſerted in the lower part of the cartilago 
ſcutiformis, near the former to pull it up- 
ward. 

Crico-thyroideus ariſes from the anterior Crico-thy- 
part of the cartilago cricoides, and running es. 
under the thyroide cartilage, is inſerted into 
its inſide, which it pulls towards the cricoides, 
and ſerves occaſionally either to dilate, or 
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58 conſtringe the glottis. | | 

: = Crico-arytænoideus lateralis ariſes from the Cie 40 
; ; 5 b =- - tænoideus, 

chat lateral part of the cartilago cricoides, and aſ- jj... * 


| cending, is inſerted into the lateral part of 
the arytænoides; this, with its fellow, ſerves 

to dilate the rimula or glottis. 
| Crico-arytznoideus poſticus atiſes from the Crico-ary- 
back-part of the cartilago cricoides, and is Cn 
inſerted into the arytænoides, near the for- | 


mer, to pull it backward, and dilate the 
glottis. | | 
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Thyro-ary- Thyro-arytænoideus aries from the fu. 

tænoideus. 1,OT, middle, internal, and concave ſide ( 
the ſcutiform, and is inſerted into the fon 
part of the arytænoide cartilage; it fervg 
together with the following muſcle, to co 
ſtringe the rimula or gloitis. 

Arztznoi- Arytænoideus is one ſingle muſcle, (th; 

deus. Winſlow and Douglas divide it into two 
three,) which ariſes from one arytznoid! 
cartilage, runs upon the upper part, andj 
inſerted into the other which forms a ſphin 


N | ter for contracting the rimula and fhuttin 


— ce mon em 


Bil the pha- 


4 the glottis. 


Muſctes of The epiglottis has three ſmall muſdts 
| the epiglot- which occalion it to cover the glottis fe 
1 5 aperture of the larynx) in the act of ſwalloy 
ing, and e any thing getting into i, 


io they are the thyro- epi iglotticus, the arytzns. 


epiglotticus, and the hyo-epiglotticus: butz 

thele are ſo very minute, and their uſe beny 

already mentioned, I ſhall avoid any further 
deſcription here. 

The œſophagus, gula or gullet, is a cam 

| reaching from the, kances to the ſtomach, and 

F : conveys into it the food taken in at the 


1 5 mouth. It is ſituate behind the trachea ar 


5 teria, and before the vertebræ of the neck 
| and back, from near the middle of the neck 
©; : down to the lower part of the thorax, & 
| See its deſcription in the next chapter. 
The pharynx is the upper part of the c. 


Muſcles of 
on ſophagus next the mouth, in which ae! 


4 Lynx, number of glands fituated, and excreto!) 
Ti 


oſcula, or openings, are fr equently diſcovered 
with them: the muſcles of the pharynx ſerv! 
to open and ſhut the ceſophagus, and are 4 
follow. 


Styl. 
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CK, 

e ſn Stylo-pharin geus ariſes from the begin ning Stylo-pha- 
ſide g of the procetis itylo:des and is interred on tinszus. 
e for. both ſides into this, and into the thyroide 

ſerv proceſs: this muſcle, with its fellow, ſerves 


© to elevate as well as dilate the Pharynx Lo re— 

ceive the aliment. 

Pterygo-pharingæus, ſpheno vel ſalpingo- Pterygo- 
EZ pharingzus, ariſes from the inner wing of Fieses. 
the os ſphenoides or os cuneiforme, and is 


0 C67: 


z (the 


WO M 


1 

wy inſerted partly in the pterygoide apophylis, 

nin. and partly into the cartilaginous portion of 

tu the tuba Euſtachiana. Its uſe is to dilate the 
bpharynx, and draw the middle part of it 

cle upwards. : „ 

s (oi Oelophagus, vel conſtrictor pharingei, ariſes en 

lou. like a wing from ſeveral parts of the Kull, © 95:9. 

0 it tongue, os hyoides, the cricoide and [nyroide phatingsi. 

8 1 cartilages, and is inſerted into the back- part 

vt a We of the pharynx, which it draws to the fore- 

eine part, and not only conſtringes the pharynx 

the for preſſing down the aliment, but alſo com- 
preſles the tonſillæ, which ſend out their li- 

an! gquor to lubricate the aliment, whereby it 

ni glides the more cafily down into the ſto— 


te mach. 
* : Palato-pharingzus ariſes from the aponeu- panteephae 
eck roſis of the circumilexns palati, and is in- ringeus, 
eck ſerted into the ſtylo-pharingæus above men- 
& WW tioned; this muſcle more properly belongs to 
the palate. 
Vinflow and ſome others make many ſuh- 


(6+ 

1 dwifions of theſe muſcles, and give them pe— 
Ny culiar names, Which I think unneceflary. 
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Arteriæ ca- . 2 
rotides, one called the right carotid, the other the 


Arteriaca- The external carotid is the ſmalleſt, and 
rotis exter- yet appears by its direction to be a continut 
ne. 
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& V. 


Of the ARTERIES, Veins, Nerves, an 
GLanps of the Nxck. 


Arteries of THE arteries of the neck are the verte. 
the neck. bral arteries, and the internal and ei. 


ternal carotids ; and their branches are called 
by the names of the parts they are beſtowed 
upon as laryngeæ, pharyngeæ, &c. 

The carotid arteries are two in number, 


left. They ariſe near cach other, from the 
curvature, or arch of the aorta, the left im. 
mediately; the right moſt commonly fron 
the trunk of the ſubclavia on the fame fide, Wi 
as has been already obſerved. They run uz 
on each ſide of the trachea arteria, between 
it and the internal jugular vein, as high s 
the larynx, without any ramification. Dur 
ing this courſe, therefore, they may be named 
carotid trunks, or general, common, and 
original carotids ; each of theſe trunks is at 
terwards ramified in the following manner, 

The trunk having reached as high as te 
larynx, divides into two large branches, 0! 
particular carotids, one named external, the 
other internal. 

The external carotid is anterior, the inter 
nal poſterior ; and the external is even fituat 
ed more inward and nearer the larynx than 
the other; but the common names may {il 
be retained, as being taken not from the! 
fituation, but from their diſtribution. 
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Y tion of the common trunk; its branches 
may be divided into anterior or internal, and 
E poſterior or external. | 
© The firſt anterior or internal branch goe 
out from the very origin of the carotid on 
the inſide, and ſends off branches to the ju- 
E ular glands, fat and ſkin, glandulæ thyroi- 
E dex, muſcles, and other parts of the larynx, 
therefore termed laryngeæ; it likewiſe ſends 


ſome twigs to the pharynx. 

The third anterior branch, or arteria niax- 

E illaris inferior, goes to the maſtoide muſcle, 

the ſmall flexors of the head, and muſcles 

ef the pharynx, and alſo to other parts above- 

E mentioned. 

| The other branches, ſupplying the head 

and its parts, are already mentioned in 

Chap. II. | 

| The internal carotid artery leaving the ,,,. 43. 
general trunk, paſſes behind the external rotis inter- 
carotid, ſituated a little more backward, and va. 


Wccnerally runs up without any ramification, . 


bs high as the lower orifice of the great ca- 

pal of the apophyſis petroſa of the os tem- 

poris; therefore ſends no branches to the 

Peck. | 

| The vertebral artery ariſes from the poſ- Ae 
ferior and upper ſide of the ſubclavian; it tebrais. 
funs up through all the holes in the tranſverſe 
Prophyſes of the vertebra of the neck, and 

n its paſſage ſends off branches to the aſ- 

era arteria, ce{ophagus, muſcles of the pha- 

Px, larynx, jugular glands, and all the 

uicles and integuments of the neck, which 

axe their names from the ſeveral parts they 

ie beſtowed on, as before mentioned. For 

i917 diſtribution in the head, ſee arteriæ cer- 


icales. 


M 3 | The 
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Veins of The veins of the neck are the internal an 
te neck, external jugulars, and the vertebral vein, 
which all ariſe from the ſubclavians. 
Venzjugu- The external jugular veins are ſometime 
lares exter- double from their origins; and when the; 


m_ are ſingle, each of them divides afterwar; 
into two; one anterior, and the other poſt 
rior or rather ſuperior. 

Anterior, The anterior external jugular (in its pi. 
ſage) ſends branches to the muſcles of ti: 
larynx and to part of the maſtoideus; beſicy 
thoſe fent to the head and its parts. 

Poſterior, The poſterior external jugular, a litt 


higher up than its origin, gives off the ven 
cervicalis which goes to the vertebra] muſch 
of the neck. Near the cervical vein, but: 
little more outward ſomctimes ariſes the ſmil 
vena cephalica, which runs down betwen 
the pectoral and deltoide muſcles, and unite 
with the cephalic vein of the arm, whit 
ſthail be deſcribed hereafter. Both the ant: 
rior and poſterior external jugular run y} 


the neck, between the integuments and ti: Wi 


muſculus maſtoidæus. | 
The internal jugular vein is the large 
all thoſe that go to the neck. It runs up be 
hind the maſtoideus and coraco-hyoicel 
which it croſſes; along the ſides of the ve 
tebræ of the neck, by the edge of the longs 
colli, to the foſſula of the foramen Jacerun 
of the baſis cranii. In its paſſage, it fi 
ſends off ſmall branches to the thyroide gland 
then the vena gutturalis which goes to ti 
thyroide gland, larynx, and neighbour; 
muſcles. | 
The vertebral vein ariſes poſteriorly #10 
the ſubclavian or axillaris, ſometimes by t 


items, ſometimes by one, which ſoon after 
Wald 
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Ws divides into two. The firſt and _ 
12 ſtem gives out the vena cervicalis 

the neighbouring muſcles, and then runs = 
through the holes of the tranſverſe apophyles 


pt the vertebræ colli. The other ſtem runs 
Þp on the ſide of the verteb! re, and commu— 


icates with the firſt, running in between 
dhe tranſverſe apophyſes of the fourth and 


{th vertebra. bus the vertebral vein ac- 
| companies the vertebral artery ſometimes in 
one trunk, ſometimes in ſeveral ſtems, thro? 


all the holes of the tranſverſe apophyſes of 
the vertebræ, all the way to the great fora- 
men occipitale, communicating with the 
occipital veins, and ſmall occipital ſinuſes of 
the dura mater. Theſe veins, as they paſs, 
Yupply the muſcles of the neck, and great 
canah of the ſpinal marrow, where they torm 


4 ſiuuſes, which communicate with thoſe on 
the other fide. | 
lheſe ſinuſes are pretty numerous, placed 


one above another all the way to the occiput, 


communicating with one another, and at laſt 


with the occipital ſinuſes of the dura mater, 
; ee vena vertebralis. 

= lhe nerves of the neck proceed from the Nerves of 
medulla ſpinalis, and are ſeven pair; though dle neck. 
by ſome reckoned eight, as before obſerved. 
he firſt cervical goes out between the firſt iſt. Pair. 
a ſecond vertebræ, and, after ſending off 
branches that communica ite with the tenth 
Ward ſecond vertebral, is ſpent on the muſ— 
Wculus fexus coll, ſplenius, complexus, and 


i teguments of the occipitis. 
The lecond cervical communicates With 2d pair. 


Wthe ninth, and with the firſt and third of the 


Wneck, and then 15 diſtributed to the tegu- 
ments of the neck and ſide of the head, and 
1 M 4 to 
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to the glandula parotis and external ent, 
where it joins with the portio dura. 

The third of the neck paſſes out between 
the third and fourth vertebra, ſoon commu. 
nicating with the ſecond, and ſending down 
a large branch, which being joined by an. 
other from the fourth pair, forms the phrenic 
nerve that runs along the pericardium ty 
be loſt in the diaphragm. In this courſe the 
right phrenic is obliged to make a {mall tum 
round that part of the pericardium which 
covers the apex of the heart. Hence it 1; 
that ſuch as have itrong palpitations of th: 
heart, feel a pungent acute pain immedi. 
ately above the right orifice of the ſtomach. 
The other branches of this third cervical ar: 
diſtributed to the muſculus trapezius and 
deltoides, and to the teguments on the top of 
the ſhoulder; which, with the deſcription af 
the eighth pair, leads us evidently to the res. 
ſons of the divine Hippocrates's obſervation, 
that an inflammation of the liver is generally] 
attended with a hiccup, and a ſuppuration 
of that viſcus with a violent pain on the top 
of the ſhoulder. However we are not hence 
to conclude ſo generally as I have obſerved 
phyſicians frequently do, that if the hippo 
chondria are affected, and this pain of the 
ſhoulder is felt, therefore the liver is {uppn- 
rated; for any other cauſe ſtimulating dt 
ſtretching the nerves, ſuch as inflammation, 


&c. may produce the ſame effect. 

The fourth cervical, after ſending off that 
branch which joins with the third, to for 
the phrenic, runs ſtrait to the axilla, whe 
it meets with the fifth, ſixth, and ſevent 
cervicals, and firſt dorſal that eſcape in t 


Intel 
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|: terſtices of the muſculi ſcaleni; and all of 

them are ſo often conj"rned and blended, af- 

ter they have given off nerves to the muſ- 

ales of the neck, ſcapula, arm, and thorax, 

and to the teguments, that when the ſeveral 
uamifications go off in the axilla to the diffe- 

rent parts of the ſuperior extremity, it is 
impoffble to determine which of them the 
branch belongs to. The contiderable branches 

E into which they are divided, are fix; but as 

| they properly belong to the hand and arm, 

they are deſcribed in the account of theſe 

parts, 

| The principal gland of the neck is the thy- Glands of 
reides; befides which there are alſo found in the neck. 


43 
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re che neck a great number of leſſer ones, diſtri- 
d buted here and there among the muſcles and 


I 


it, and by the ſides of the carotid arteries 


£2 4 


and internal jugular veins. Their figure, 
number, and fituations, vary in diflerent 
00, i fubiccts; but in general, thoſe in the anterior 


part of the neck are called jugulars; and 
tioſe in the hinder part, occipitales and cer- 
vicales. The ule of theſe is hitherto unccr- 
tain; it is generally ſuppoſed that they are 


ON 
top 
ce 


vel WM of ſervice to the lymphatic veſſels, (whence 
po- che name of lymphatic glands) but what uſe 
tie ey can be of to them, does not ſo calily 
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; Of Glandulæ thyroideæ are two lymphatic ne 
ah clands, in figure reſembling the new inoon, diode. 


1019 xcd by its middle on the firſt or upper ring 
or the trachea, with its points or horns 
turned upwards. It adheres on each part to 
de larynx and eſophagus. Their colour is 
rd; and they have arteries, veins, and 
nerves, as the larynx. Theſe glands ſecrete 
lubricating fluid, which moiſtens the carti- 

lages 
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lages and muſcles of the larynx. Ich 
r Morgagni have alſo deſcribed and ae. 
glands in the epiglottis; and Morgazai has 
deſcribed others in the other parts of the U. 
rynx, particularly about the arytænoide cu. 
tilages, as alſo in the trachea: but theſe wr 
often ſo ſmall, (as before obſerved) that they 
are ſcarce diſcoverable in diſſe iow: 

The œſophagus, cipecially towards its up. 
per part, has a great number of glands; and 
it is common to find a hittle aperture or of 
culum, in the centre of each, which has much 
the appearance of an excretory duct. 


HIV. 


8 E I. 
Of the Trworax and its Parts, 


HE thorax is that large part of the body 
ſituated between the abdomen and th? 
neck, and anſwers to the extent of the ſte. 
num, ribs, and vertebræ of the back, both 
outwardly and inwardly. 

The anterior part 18 commonly called the 
breaſt ; the poſterior part, the back; and tie 
lateral parts, the right and left ſides. The 
large cavity of the thorax was by the ancients 
termed the middle venter, but the modern 
name it ſimply the cavity of the breaſt. This 
cavity is lined by a membrane named pleur 
and divided into lateral cavities by a mem 
branous ſeptum, named mediaſtinum, which 
is a production or duplicature of the pleura 
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E The parts contained in it are the heart, 
Pericardium, trunk of the aorta, trunks of 
e carotid arteries, ſubclavian arteries, trunks 
Ve the vertebral and axillary arteries, the ſu— 
rior portion of the deſcending aorta, the 
tcrcoltal arteries, the vena cava ſuperior, 
ena azygos, ſubclavian veins, trunks of the 
Iugular, vertebral, and axillary veins, a por- 
tion of the aſpera arteria, the greater part of 
he œſophagus, the ductus lacteus, or tho- 
bicicus, the lungs, pulmonary artery, pul- 
monary veins, and nerves of the ſeveral 
Parts. | | | : 

The cavity of the thorax is terminated 
onward by the diaphragm, which ſepa— 
rates it from the abdomen. The heart and 
Pugs are properly the viſcera of the thorax, 
Ind are therefore deicribed under that head. 
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ſuperior vertebræ of the back, (from 
e le laſt vertebra of the neck downward,) 
ele ribs, and the ſternum. The claviculæ 
de ud ſcapulæ belonging properly to the upper 


„estremities are there deſcribed, 


neck are already ſpoken of; the next twelve 
of the ſpine, belong to the thorax; to theſe 
ke ribs are articulated. See a General De- 
ſcription of the Vertebræ, in Chap. iii. Sect. 2. 
he twelve vertebræ of the thorax, or back, 
eiter from the reſt in this, that they are 

| larger 
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HE bones of the thorax are the twelve Bones of 


the thorax. 


The whole ſpine (as before obſerved} con- Vertehrzof 
liſts of twenty-four vertebræ; thoſe of the dhe \p-ne- 


3 — 1 3 
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give way to the veſſels of the lungs an 
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larger than thoſe of the neck, and ſmall 
than thoſe of the loins; their acute proceſs 
lope downwards upon one another; thy 
have in each fide of their bodies a ſmall d. 
preſſion, wherein they receive the round ex. 


tremities of the ribs, and another in thei 
tranſverſe proceſſes which receive the [itt 
tubercle near that extremity of the ribs, The 
articulation of the twelfth vertebra of the 
thorax, with the firſt of the loins is by ar 
throdia ; for both its aſcending and deſcend. 
ing oblique proceſſes are received. The 
twelve vertebræ of the back have the leit 
motion of any, becauſe their cariilages ar 
thin, their acute proceſſes are long, and ver 
near to one another; and they are fixed tg 
the ribs, which neither move forwards nor 
backwards. They are bent backwards, be. 
hind the center of motion to make room fer 
the parts contained in the thorax ; and tht 
they might not be made too weak by this 
ſtructure, they are formed for Jeſs motion 
than other vertebræœ; and thoſe in particular 
which are bent fartheit from the center of 
gravity have the leaſt motion. The fore 
part of the two upper vertebrz of the thorax 
are flat forwards, as thoſe of the neck, to 
make room for the aſpera arteria and gui: 
the third and fourth vertebra are acute, t 


heart, and bent to the right ſide, for the 
better ſituation of the heart, which make 
that fide of the breaſt more convex than thi 
other, and therefore ſtronger ; which feen 
advantageous to the right arm, its motion 
depending upon the ſupport it receives ir0 
the breaſt, Hence (ſays Cheſelden, from 


whom this is taken) I think, it ſeems, tha 
1 
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the almoſt univerſal preference of that arm is 
Tot an arbitrary thing, but founded upon 
ſervation, that it is capable of more perfect 
tions than the other. | 

The vertebræ of the back are hindered from 
dilocating forwards by the ſame proviſion 
with thoſe of the neck; and from luxating 
backwards by the ribs, which are faſtened to 
ie tranſverſe proceſſes of the inferior verte- 
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he next ſuperior; they alſo hinder them 
from diſlocating to either fide; but the laſt 
ribs are not fixed to the tranſverſe proceſſes 
ff the vertebræ of the thorax, and therefore 
tis that luxations are moſt frequently ſeen 
n this part; but the vertebre of the loins 
rc received into deep cavities, and are tied 
Frith much ſtronger ligaments for their ſe- 
urity, 


tween the vertebre are very thin and hard 
awards, but conſiderably thick backwards, 
here the oblique proceſſes of the ſuperior 
nd inferior vertebræ are at a conſiderable 
litance from one another, which diſtance is 
led up with a viſcous ſubſtance. 
This inequality of the thickneſs of the car- 
lages happens either by a relaxation or 
eakneſs of the ligaments and muſcles, which 
fe faſtened to the back-ſide of the vertebra, 
which caſe their antagoniſts finding no op- 
dition, remain in a continual contraction, 
d conſequently there can be no motion in 
ce vertebræ. If this deformity has been 
om the womb, the bones being at that 
ne ſoft and tender, the bodies of the 
8 | ver- 


brz, and againſt the back part of the body of 
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lt the vertebræ of the back ſtick out, ſuch oc a creet- 
5 have this deformity are faid to be bunch- ae or. 
hacked; and in ſuch, the cartilages which are bx. 


EVE TID DIR TT 
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Stetnum. 


and muſcles are greatly extended on tht 


inwards, all things have a different face: tl: 
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vertebra partake of the fame inequality 
the cartilages. If the bunch be towards gn 
ſhoulder, tor example toward the right, the 
the cartilages on that fide are very thick, by 
thin and dry on the other ſide; on the Jab 
hide the oblique apophyſes come cloſe tog 
ther, but on the right there is a conſiden 
diſtance betwixt them, and the ligament 3 


Tight ſide, but thoſe on the left are nud 
contracted. If the vertebræ are diſtorts 


cartilages, and ſometimes the vertebræ, ar 
very thick forwards, but very thin and har 
backwards: the acute and oblique proceſe 
are very cloſe to one another, and the lg 
ments upon the bodies of the vertebre ar 
greatly relaxed, but the muſcles and li 
ments which tie the proceſſes together ut 
very much contracted. Theſe diſtortions 
dom happen in the vertebrae of the los; 
but ſuch as are 10 miſerable, have little on 
motion of their back. 

The ſternum, or breaſt-bone, is genen 
compoſed of three ſpongy bones, ſometins 
more; in the upper part of this bone, dl 
each hde, the clavicies are articulated; tle 
middle part is narrow, the lower p. art boi 
to the end of this, adheres a cartilage cal 
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f ous 
from its figure, cartilago enliformis vd KC 
phoides, which 1s uſuaily ſingle ; fometin ſhi... 


it is double, and bifurcated, and. not uti 
quently bony throughout. There is alſo 
quently found a variety in the form of ti 
cartilages which join the ribs and erin 
ſometimes one cartilage ſerving two ribs. 104 
ſometimes a cartilage not joined to any 1 


frequently in old perſons we find pt 
ons 
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them offified. On each fide of the ſternum, 
tlere are ſeven cavities for the articulation of 
the ſeven true ribs, to which their cartilages 
ne fed. Ihe fternum ſerves to form the 
Nanterior port of the breaſt, to ſupport the 
iibs and clavicles, and to defend the parts 
a Contained i in the cavity of the breaſt: it alſo 
ſerves for the inſertion of the mediaſtinum, 
Wand for the ſuſtaining the heart itſelf and ſe- 
I veral muſcles. 

Coſtæ, or ribs, are twenty-four in num- Cotte or 
Wbcr, twelve on each ſide; the middle ribs are ids. 
the largeſt : all the ribs are harder, rounder, 
Kd more incurvated towards their articula- 
Pons with the vertebræ, than at the other 
textremity towards the ſternum, Which is 
Winner, broader, and more ſpongy. The 
Pibs are diſtinguiſhed into true and ſpurious; 
ile true ribs are the ſeven upper pair, ſo 
Kcalled, becauſe their cartilages reach the ſter- 
um; the ſpurious, or baſtard ribs, are the 
Eee loweſt pair, ſo called, as being ſmaller, 
Whorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, 
Wand not reaching fo far as the ſternum, W hich 
Fakes their articulations very lax, in regard 
They terminate in long, ſoft cartilages, which, 
Pending upwards, are joined to "the upper 
Fibs. On the inſide of the middle ribs, runs 
pretty deep ſinus, or channel, for the pal- 
2 age ot the intercoſtal veſſels, reaching from 
Fend next the ſpine, almoſt to its junc— 
Ire with the cartilage. In the anterior 
Ex:iremities, the cartilages of the ſeven true 
bs are all joined to the ſternum; the eighth, 
dinth, and ſometimes the tenth, cohere ei- 
her wich the ſternum, or mutually adhere 

0 one another, by means of their tranſverſe 
artilages. The anterior extremitics of all 
the 
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the others, are looſe and free, between t., 
muſcles of the abdomen and the diaphragn, WW 

In the poſterior extremities there are Mi 

moſt of them two capitulze, or heads, wi; i 

are firmly joined to the vertebre of the b 

yet ſo as to form moveable articulation ; H 

when they are drawn upwards, the cavity ; 8 | 

the breaſt is enlarged for inſpiration, and A 

the contrary. The ribs of infants may LW 
broken inwards like a green ſtick with + 

the broken ends being ſeparated ; which MF | 

often done, by the idle cuſtom of care 
nurſes, taking hold of their breaſts, MF | 
hoiſting them up on one hand frequent: 

the ſhape of children's breaſts are many tin: « 

quite ſpoiled by ſuch tricks, which occafioo n 
weakneſs of body, crookednets, and ort 
diſeaſes. K 
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Of the CAR TILACGES, LIS AuENTSs, &. i. 

the THORExX. lt 

| Ji 

f IE cartilages, ligaments, &c. of ec 
Cartilages . * 
of the Ner- ; vertebræ of the ſpine are already treat in 
„um and of, ſo far as to require no further comme th 
2285 here. The ſternum of an adult has ore 
monly ſixteen cartilages (eight on each f lie 
fourteen are articular, the other two i th 
phyſes. Of the articular cartilages, to ca; 

long to the articulations of the clara cl; 

and twelve to thoſe of the true ribs, WW bo 

the ſecond to the ſeventh incluſively. u. 

two ſymphyſes are thoſe between the WW foi 

num, and the firſt rib on each fide. Tit þ 

Ik 


is likewiſe another ſymphyſis by which! 
Mt 
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upper portion of the ſternum is connected to 
the lower, the cartilage of which is often ob- 
literated in an advanced age. The apophyſis 
enſiformis is often bony towards the ſternum, 
and more or Jeſs cartilaginous at the other 
end. In very aged perſons it has been found 
entirely offified, and ſometimes wholly car- 
E tilaginous, even in adults. All the ribs have 
E cartilaginous portions (as before mentioned) 
which differ from each other in length, 
breadth, incurvation, adheſions, and in their 
Jextremities are whiter, more poliſhed, 
broader and thicker in the natural ſtate 
than when they are dried. The cartilages 
of the baſtard, or falſe ribs, are naturally 
more ſlender and pliable than thoſe of the 
true ribs, the middle or inner ſubſtance of 
which acquires the conſiſtence of bones in 
old age, and their extremities ſometimes oſ- 
ſify, and are immoveably fixed to the ſter- 
num. 


It is joined to the clavicles by ſtrong ſhort 
ligaments fixed by one extremity round the 
| edges of its ſuperior notches ; by the other, 
in the extremity of each clavicle; and by 
the middle to the inter-articular cartilages al- 
ready explained, ſurrounding the particular 
ligaments which go between the edges of 
theſe cartilages and the ſternum; and the 
capſular ligaments between them and the 
clavicles. All the ribs are connected to the 
bodies of the vertebræ, by ſtrong ſhort liga - 
mentary faſciculi, fixed by one end round the 
follulæ in the vertebræ, and by the other 
round the head of each rib. The ribs are 
likewiſe tied to each other by thin liga- 
N | ments 
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The ſternum has ſeveral ligaments by which r;gaments 


it is connected with the clavicles and ribs, of NO 
num an 


rib 8. 
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ments which go obliquely from the cartilag 
of each rib to that of the next. 

The ten uppermoſt ribs on each fide ar 
connected to the tranſverſe apophyſes of th: 
vertebræ of the back, by ſtrong ſhort articy. 
lar ligaments fixed much in the ſame manne 
as thoſe between the heads of the ribs and 
bodies of the vertebræ. Both theſe articy. 
lations are provided with capſular ligament; 

The eleventh rib on each ſide, having 10 
articulation with the tranſverſe apophyſzs, iz 
connected to them by auxiliary ſtrong ſhort 
ligaments fixed in its neck. The laſt rib j 
only joined by its head to the body of the 
twelfth vertebra of the back; but it is con- 
nected in a particular manner to the tran{ 
verſe apophylis of the firſt vertebra of the 
Joins by a broad ligament. The firſt true f 
has no ligamentary connexion with the ſer 
num, the cartilaginous ſymphyſis being fub 
ficient, The reſt are cloſely joined to tha 
bone, in the ſame manner as the clavicls 
abovementioned. The cartilage of the fil 
falſe rib is joined to that of the laſt true ri, 

by ſeveral ſhort ligamentary filaments ; and 
the other baſtard ribs are connected together 
much in the ſame manner. | 
Mucilagi The mucilaginous glands of all theſe art 
nous glands. culations are very ſmall, but are accomps 
nied by many fatty moleculæ lying roun 

each joint. | 

The cartilages, ligaments, &c. of the alpe 
arteria, and other ſoft parts, are treated a 
along with the muſcles,” to which the rende 

is referred. | 
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SECT, Iv; 
Of the MuscLes of the Thorax. 
s the twelve vertebra of the back make Mofcles of 


rt deſcribe the muſcles belonging thereto. 

The longiſſimus dorſi, multifidus ſpinæ, ſe- 
$ni{pinalis, ſacro-lumbalis, &c. are all that 
bortion of fleſh betwixt the os ſacrum and 

the neck, which ſeeing there is no membrane 

to diſtinguiſh it into ſeveral muſcles, is 

all employed in the ſame actions, I ſhall 

pire it the name of extenſor dorſi et lumbo- 

zum, and deſcribe it all as one muſcle; tho” 
lalbinus and others, divide it into ſeveral, 

which names may be ſeen in the Index of this 

Work. | 
Extenſor dork et lumborum, vel multifidus Extenſor 
pinz, ariſes from the upper part of the os nun 
licrum, the ſpine of the os ilium, the back "TO" 
parts of the lowermoſt vertebræ of the 

Joins, and remarkably from thoſe ſtrong 
endons which appear on their outſides. 

Fl hat part of this muſcle which is known by | 
the name of ſacro-lumbalis is inſerted into ygmutis- 
all the ribs near their articulations with the dus ſpinæ, 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ, and into 

the tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt vertebra of 

the neck; beſides, as this paſſes over the ribs, 

it receives an origin from every rib, in a 
manner that cannot well be deſcribed. The 
portions of this muſcle which ariſe from the 

nbs, and are inſerted into other ribs above, 

will neceſſarily draw the back part of the 
„ibs nearer together, which mult always be 

N 2 done 


the poſterior part of the thorax, I ſhall e thorax. | 
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Scalenut. 


portion of this muſcle, called longiſim 
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done as the back extends, and independey 
of other actions of the thorax. The nen 


dorſi, is inſerted into all the tranſverſe pr. Wi 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the back (belongin i 
to the thorax) and partly into the ribs, a 
the uppermoſt tranſverſe proceſſes of the ye 
tebræ of the loins ; the upper end of it is f. 
ther very diltinct from the complexus of th 
head, nor ſpinalis of the neck. The reſt d 
this muſcle, known by the names of ſemihi 
nalis, ſacer, &c. ariſes alſo from all the tra. 
verſe and oblique proceſſes of the loins an 
back; every portion, except the lowermat, 
pailing over five joints, is inſerted into th 
ſpinal proceſs of the fixth vertebra above it 
origin, all the way up the back, and at th 
neck commences tranſverſalis colli. Thi 
paſling of each portion of a muſcle over! 
few joints, diſtributes their force equaly 
among all theſe joints, without the ſibres bein 
directed more obliquely than thoſe of penti 


formm or compound mufcles; but the neri. 
and loins not having ſufficient proviſion oft the 
ſort, there are ſmall muſcles between fie 
proceſſes, which, tho' they are of little imp bai 
tance for the motions of thoſe parts, yet nb 
ſufficient to diſtribute the force of hex 
muſcles equally among thoſe joints; and une 
ſides the uſes of the extenſor dorſi et u the 
borum, which its name implies, it and ral 
fellow alternately raiſe the hips in walkinbeg 
which any one may feel by laying his hu the 
upon his back. lom 

Scalenus ariſes from the tranſverſe proceſ run 
of the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and iixMing 
cervical vertebræ. It is inſerted in th pin. 
parts, into the firſt, ſecond and ſomet!Meart; 
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me third rib, being thus divided for the tranſ- 

miſſion of the ſubclavian veſſels; hence ſome 
anatomical writers have made three muſcles 

Jof it, under the names of firſt, ſecond, and 

third ſcalenus, or prior, medius, and poſlti- 

cus. This muſcle may bend the neck, but 

its chief uſe is to ſupport the upper ribs, and 

partly elevate the thorax, 3 

# Serratus ſuperior poſticus hes immediately gerratus ſu- 
under the rhomboides, and ariſes from the perior poſti- 
E {pinal proceſſes of the two inferior vertebra “ 

E of the neck, and the three ſuperior of the tho- 

E rx, but it is inſerted at the ben ding of the 

Hecond, third, and fourth ribs; this, with the 
ſcalenus, ſuſtains the upper ribs, that they 

might not be pulled downward by the de- 

Ipreſſors of the ribs in expiration, as the lower 

Eribs are upward in inſpiration. 

Serratus inferior poſticus ariſes from the serratus in- 
ſpinal proceſſes of the three ſuperior verte- feriot poſti. | 
Ibrz of the loins, and two inferior of the“ | 
thorax, and is inſerted at the bending of the _ d 
Ininth, tenth, and eleventh ribs; it pulls down 
the ribs in expiration. | 

Intercoſtales externi et interni, are eleven lntercoftales | 
pair on each fide, in the interſtices of the <xterni et | 
ids; from their ſituations diſtinguiſhed into“ “. | 
external and internal; they all ariſe from the 
under edge of each rib, and are inſerted into 
the upper edge of the rib below. The exter- 
nal are Jargeſt backward, having their firſt 
beginnings from the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the vertebræ like diſtin muſcles, which 
ſome call levatores coſtarum. The internal 
Tun all from above obliquely backward, be- 
ing thickeſt forward, and thinneſt toward the : 
pine; theſe are alſo continued betwixt the 0 
ertilages of the ſternum, with fibres per- 0 
N 3 pendicular 
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pendicular to the cartilages; and between th 
cartilages of the loweſt ribs, they are nſeps 
rable from the obliquus aſcendens abdominy 
Theſe muſcles, by drawing the ribs neut 
to each other, pull them all upward, and 
late the thorax, they being ſuſtained at th 
top by the ſcalenus and ſerratus ſuperior pe. 
ſticus. To theſe Mr. Cowper adds ſom 
fleſhy fibres, which run from one rib over; 
ſecond to a third, near the ſpine which ar 
levatores coſtarum. | | 

Trianguta- Triangularis ſterni ariſes from the love! 
ris ſterni. and interior part of the ſternum, and inte- 
__ nally from the cartilago enſiformis; it is in W# 
ſerted on each {ſide into the cartilages of th 
fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh true nb; 
and it is one of the conſtrictor or depreſa 
muſcles of the breaſt, which pulls the ribs v 
the bone of the ſternum, and thereby bend 
its cartilages jn exſpiration. 
' Diaphrag, Diaphragma is the tranſverſe muſcle whid 
ma. ſeparates the thorax from the abdome!, 
This is a very broad and thin muſcle, fits 
ated at the baſis of the thorax, and ferviy 
as a tranſverſe partition to ſeparate that c 
vity from the abdomen : for this rcafon, ti: 
Grecks termed it diaphragma, and the Eg 
tins, ſeptum tranſverſum. It forms an 0 pe 
lique inclined arch, the fore- part of which tn 
higheſt, and the poſterior part loweſt, mak th 
a very acute angle with the back; its upp pr 
ſuperficies is convex and its lower COncaV ne 
It is connected with the fternum, the f th 
rious ribs, the pericardium, the mediaſtinun in: 
and the vertebræ of the loins. I here arc 1 _. 
the diaphragm two large ſoramina; the fi te. 

is in the left ſide of it, and gives paſſage d 


the gula, and the par vagum ; the ſecond" 
N | | | i 
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2 the vena cava paſſes through it: there is 
ao an interſtice between the two heads of 
u he lower part, through which paſs the 
carr 


aorta, the vena azygos, and the ductus tho- 
Wi acicu 8. 


1 
th The diaphragm is covered with a mem- 
by brane on the upper part from the pleura ; on 
au ne lower from the peritonæum. This muſ- 
on 


cle ariſes on the right fide by a proceſs from 
three lumbal vertebra, and one of the tho- 
Wrax; and on the left, from one ſuperior of 
E the loins, and inferior of the thorax ; and is 
W inſerted into the lower part of the ſternum, 
and the five inferior ribs, The middle of 


th this muſcle is a flat tendon, from whence the 
> © fcſhy fibres begin and are diſtributed, like 
u radii from a centre to a circumference. The 
þ- W uſcs of the diaphragm are, firſt, to aſſiſt in 
aa reſpiration; for in taking in the breath, it is 
in preſſed downwards; and in expiration, it riſes 
" E upward, into the cavity of the thorax : ſe- 
"WF condly, to aſſiſt the neceſſary motions of the 
2 contents of the abdomen, viz. of the ſto- 
uo mach, inteſtines, liver, and ſpleen ; and in 
0 the promoting the ſecretions of the chyle, 
1 bile, &c. and laſtly, for afſiſting the expul- 
* fion of the fæces, the urine, the fœtus in 
WT parturition, and of the ſecundines. When 


the diaphragm acts alone, it conſtricts the 
| thorax, pulling the ribs downward, and ap- 
proaches toward a plane ; which action is ge- 
nerally performed to promote the ejection of 
the feces. In large inſpirations, when the 
intercoſtals lift up the ribs to widen the tho- 
lax, this muſcle acts enough to bring itſelf 
toward a plane without overcoming the force 
of the intercoſtals, by which means the breaſt 
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is at once widened and lengthened : when i; 
acts with the abdominal muſcles, it draws the 
ribs nearer together, and conſtricts the thy. 
rax ; while the ſuperior force of the abo. 
minal muſcles thruſting the parts of the 
lower belly againſt it, it becomes at the ſang 
time convex upward, and ſhortens the thy. 
rax, which occaſions the largeſt expirations; 
or acting alternately with the abdominal nf. 
cles only, a more moderate inſpiration, and 
exſpiration is made by ſhortening and length. 
ening the thorax only, which 1s what we 
chiefly do when lying down; or acting alter 
nately with the intercoſtals only, a mode 
rate exſpiration and inſpiration is cauſed by 
the widening and narrowing the hreaf, 
which is what we are moſt prone to in a 
erect poſition, the muſcles of the abdomen x 
ſuch times being employed in ſupporting the 
parts contained in the abdomen. Thovgh 
theſe motions of the ribs require at any one 
time but very little force, the air within the 
thorax balancing that without, yet that thel 
muſcles, whoſe motions are eflential to lite 
may be never weary, the inſpirators in mok 
men, have force ſufficient to raiſe mercury 
in a tube twenty-four or twenty-five inches 
in an erect poſture ; and the exſpirators lit 
or ſeven ; the firſt of which will require about 
four thouſand pound force in moſt men, and 
the other proportional. But J imagine, thit 
on lying down, theſe proportions will diff 
by the weight of the parts contained in tit 
abdomen. 

In all bodies J have diſſected, (ſays Cheſel 
den) I have found the diaphragm convex u- 
ward, which gave me occaſion to think, thi 
all animals died in exſpiration, till the fore 

| met: 


in 
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Nnentioned experiment diſcovered, that the 
E.i(cles of inſpiration were ſtronger than 
Ithoſe of exſpiration ; which led me to make 
Ithe following experiment, I cut the wind- 
pipe of a dog, and having a ſtring ready 
red, I put a cork into it, and tied it faſt 
Fioſtantly after inſpiration; upon which I ob- 
ſerved, that the diaphragm, and the other 
muſcles of inſpiration and exſpiration, were 
Plternately contracted and diſtended for ſome 
time; but when he was dead, the abdominal 
muſcles were in a ſtate of contraction, the 
ribs were elevated to dilate the thorax, and 
che diaphragm was convex upward. This 
Experiment alſo ſhews, that the diaphragm 
js not a muſcle of equal force either with 
Itne depreſſors or elevators of the ribs, it nei- 


ru cher hindering the elevators from railing the 
the WF breaft, nor the depreſſors from thruſting it 
ok upward, by compreſſing the parts contained 
on: in the abdomen, though the breait was full 


Of air, | 

For the above obſervations and experi- 
ments, I am obliged to that ingenious ana— 
tomiſt Mr. Cheſelden. For the other muſ- 
des, fixed to the ſuperior part of the trunk, 
(not here mentioned) See Chap. VI. Sect. 4. 
where they properly belong, and are de- 


out WF icribed ; their actions tending chiefly to the 
and WF upper extremities and not to the thorax. 
tat The mamme, or breaſts, being moſtly glan- 
ile dular, will be ſpoken off under that head, in 
tte ed. 6. of this chapter. | 


The aſpera arteria and ceſophagus, or tra- 
ches and gullet, (as they are contained with- 
in the cavity of the thorax) will be deſcribed 
in the next Section, with the viſcera, to which 
the reader is referred, 
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SES I. V. 
Of the VISscERA, &c. of the Troy 
HOUGH the heart and lungs are tle 


the thorax, only proper viſcera of the thorax, je 


e. 


Pleura, 


I ſhall now deſcribe all the internal parts d 
that cavity, except the thoracic duct, blood 
veſlels, nerves, and glands, which are ref. 
red to their proper place, The parts her 
mentioned are the pleura, mediaſtinum, lung, 
heart, pericardium, a portion of the trachz 
arteria, and the greater part of the «< 
phagus. ̃ 

The pleura is a fine, ſmooth, robuſt, aut 


tenſe membrane, adhering very cloſely to ti | 


inner ſurface of the ribs, ſternum, and inte. 
coſtal muſcles, and lining the whole cavit 
of the thorax, except the diaphragm, whid 
is covered with no other than its own pi. 
per membrane. Its ſtructure reſembles tw 
ſacks or bags (one on each fide the thom 
which contains the two lobes of the lungs 
from the conjunction of theſe two facculid 
the pleura, in the middle of the thorax, ii 
formed the mediaſtinum, which ſee below, 

The pleura is compoſed of a double net: 
brane of a very firm texture, and plentiful 
ſtored with blood-veſſels and nerves, in al 
which it reſembles the peritonzum (deſciibe 
in the next chapter) and likewiſe, in that! 
is made up of an inner true membranous: 
mina, and a cellular ſubſtance on the oli 
fide, which is a production or continuatid 
of the lamina. 
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Its veſſels are arteries, veins, nerves and 
Aymphatics. The arteries ariſe from the in- 
tercoſtals, the diaphragmatic, and the mam- 
mary ones, and are very numerous; the veins 
trom the veins of the ſame name with thoſe 
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arteries; but all of them diſcharge themſelves 
into the trunk of the vena azygos, and the 
upper trunk of the cava. The nerves are 


from the vertebræ of the thorax, and the 


diaphragmatic ones. The lymphatics all run 
to the ductus thoracicus. The uſe of the 
pleura is to make the inſide of the thorax 


: 


ſmooth and equal, and to Jubricate and 
EZ frenothen the whole cavity. 
EZ Mediaſtinum is a double membrane conti- Mediaſu- 
nuous to the ſternum, ſituated under it, and um. 

ö Jadhering firmly to it; it is formed by the 
continuation of the pleura, which comes from 
the ſternum, and goes through the middle of 
EZ the thorax to the vertebræ, dividing the ca- 
EZ vity of the thorax longitudinally into two 
ports; but as it is not exactly under the middle 
of the ſternum, but ſomewhat to the left fide, 
tue right part of the thorax is larger than the 
left: hence may be judged the uncertainty 
of trepanning the ſternum, recommended by 
the ancients in ſome caſes, 

This double ſeptum, or partition, contains, 
in its duplicature, the heart in its pericar- 
dium, the vena cava, the œſophagus, and 
ſtomachic nerves. 

l be mediaſtinum receives veins and arte- 
ries from the mammary and diaphragmatic 
k veſſels, and ſometimes has proper and parti- 
cular ones of its own from the aorta and 
cava: theſe are then called the mediaſtinal 
vellels. Its nerves, which are ſmall, are from 
tle diaphragmatics, and the par vagum. It 


has 
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Lungs, 


ſeated on each ſide of the mediaſtinum; tie 
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has a number of lymphatics, which run g 
the ductus thoracicus. The uſes of the ne. 
diaſtinum are two: the firſt is to divide th 
breaſt Jongitndinally into two parts, h 
which ſeveral great purpoſes are anſwered: 
as, 1, that on one of the lobes of the lung 
being ulcerated, the other might not he 1 
mediately affected. 2. That water, matter, 
or any thing elſe contained in one part of the 
thorax, might not, at the ſame time, fg 
both parts of the lungs. 3. That in caſed 
a wound in one fide of the thorax, reſin. 
tion might be continued in the other, ani 
the perſon not be immediately ſuffocated 
The ſecond general uſe of the mediaſtinun 
is to ſupport the heart in its pendulous ſtate, 
for the benefit of its free motion, eſpecial 
when we he on our backs. | 
The lungs are the largeſt viſcus of the 
thorax : they are ſituated in the two fides« | 
it, with the heart as it were between them; 
and are connected by means of the media. 
tinum, with the ſternum and vertebræ; wit 
the heart, by means of the pulmonary vel 
ſels, and immediately with the aſpera arteru, 
The colour of the Jungs in infants is a fine 
florid red; in adults, it is darker; and in 
old people, livid, or variegated with black 
and white. When inflated, they have ſome 
reſemblance to the hoof of an ox; and ar 
convex on the upper ſide next the ribs, and 
concave underneath next the diaphragm. 
They are divided into two large Jobes, on 
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left Jobe, which is the ſmaller, is ſubdivided 
into two lobules; and the right, which ö 
larger, is ſubdivided into three lobules. The 


double membrane with which the lungs Fr 
ne 
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E rounded, is continuous externally with 
che plcura, and internally not only imme- 
aiately covering the ſubſtance of the lungs 
but alſo its inner lamina, and fills up the in- 


3 the ſmall lobes or lobules with little veſicu- 
yr cells. The fine capillary blood-veſlels are 


. o thick upon this membrane, that it ſeems 
the to be nothing but a net-work of veins and 
3 WT arteries. I he ſubſtance of the lungs is ſpon- 


geous, or veſiculous, and they ſeem, indeed, 
E entirely compoſed of an infinite number of 


. f 

little lobes, or lobules, of various figures 
| WE 20d magnitudes; but their ſurfaces are fo 
in WW 2dapted to one another, as to leave but very 


few and ſmall intericices. | 

© Theſe lobes are diſpoſed like ſo many 
E bunches of grapes, upon the ſides of the 
E bronchia, or ramilications of the trachea 
E (which ſee below); each little lobe, or lobule, 
contains within its own proper membrane, 
an infinite number of ſmall orbicular veſſels, 
which leave ſmall interſtices between them, 
full of little membranes, like thoſe which 
tye the lobes together. The bronchia, in their 
origin, are formed of imperfect annuli, and 
im their progreſs of cartilaginous and mem- 
branous ſegments, very curiouſly connected 
and joined together; theſe have their origin 
from the trachea; and after being ſubdivided 
into innumerable ramifications, finally termi- 
nate in thoſe ſmall veſicles which form the 
greater part of the ſubſtance of the lungs, as 


branches of the bronchia) open into the ca- 
vity of the veſſels, which are properly form- 
ed by its membranes ; but the capillary blood- 


I 2 net, 


terſtices which are between the bunches of 


abovementioned; theſe extremities (of the 


veſſels are only ſpread upon the veſicles like 
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a net, with frequent and large inoſculation; 


The veſſels which enter the lungs are the h. 5 
chea, or aſpera arteria, by which we draw in 4 
the air, (deſcribed below) the arteria pulmg. . 
nalis, which comes from the right ventrice. 1 
See Chap. I. Sect. 5. and the vena pulmonz ; F 
lis, whoſe trunk opens into the left ventriq: 
of the heart; ſee Chap. I. Sect. 6. each of MW 4 
theſe divides into two branches, for the tuo 1 
great lobes of the lungs, where they are {u. . 
divided into as many branches as there we MW b 
little lobes or velicles in the lungs. Where. iſ A 
ever there is a branch of the trachea, ther 
is alſo a branch of the vein and artery; and 4 
he trachea is always in the middle. Upn WWE. 
the branches of the trachea arteria, {whch, 1 
as I obſerved before, are termed bronchi) n 
runs a ſmall artery called arteria bronchial, t. 
and a ſmall vein called vena -pneumonia; 
the artery comes from the aorta, and tle Ws; 
veins open into the ſubclavian. Upon th: RE 
bronchi, even to their minuteſt ramificatio WW ;; 
run, likewiſe, the fine threads of the eig i. 
pair of nerves. Beſides theſe, the lungs hav p 
lymphatics, which diſcharge themſelves intv v 
the thoracic duct; but they are ſmaller, and BE v 
make more frequent inoſculations than ar Ws x 
obſerved any where elſe. The known us Mb 
of the air's entering the lungs, are to be i. e 
ſtrumental in ſpeech, and to convey cfiluri We \ 
into the noſe, as it paſſes, for the ſenſe « e 
ſmelling; but the great uſe of it (ſays ef 
ſelden) by which life is preſerved, I think e 
we do not underſtand. 1 
By ſome the force of the air is thought 0 Wi x 
ſeparate the globuli of the blood, that h Wi 
cohered in the flow circulation through ti: WS i 
veins; and this opinion ſeems to be favou : 
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| 1 the many inſtances of the polypuſes, which 
bre lar 
g plood, l : . 
Ind in the right auricle and ventricle of the 
heart; and their being fo ſeldom found in 


ge concretions of the globuli of the 
found in the veins near the heart, 


| he pulmonary veins, or in the left auricle 
or ventricle of the heart, or in any of the 
arteries; but if it is true that, while the 
dlood paſſes through the lungs, many coher- 
ing globuli are ſeparated, it ſtill remains to 
de proved that theſe ſeparations are made 
Eby the force of the air. Dr. Keil has com- 
puted the force of the air in the ſtrongeſt 
exſpirations againſt the ſides of all the veſi- 
cles, to be equal to fifty thouſand pound 
weight. Mr. Cheſelden ſays, he thinks the 
moſt probable argument for the air's en- 
tering into the blood by the lungs, or rather 
ſome particular part of the air may be fetched 
E*trom a known experiment of each man in a 
diving bell wanting near a gallon of freſh air 
in a minute; and if preſſure only was wanted 
in this caſe, they often deſcend, till the 
preſſure of the air is three or four times 
E what it is upon the ſurface of the earth, 
E without any advantage from that preſſure; 
and animals dying ſo ſoon in air that has 
been burnt, and their being ſo eaſily intoxi- 
= cated by breathing air much impregnated 
= with ſpirituous liquors, are alſo arguments 
of a paſſage this way into the blood. Be- 
= iides, if the preſſure of the air, in the cells 
of the lungs is the only uſe of it, I do not 
ſee but enough of that may be had while a 
mam 1s hanging, if the muſcles of the tho- 
rx do but act upon the air which was left 
in the thorax, when the rope was firſt fixed; 
| and yet death is brought about by hanging 


no 
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experiment may be made to diſcover whe 


the charitable ſide of the queſtion. Ade 


its ſize is ſuch as can conveniently conti 
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no other way than by interrupting of fl 
breath, as I have found by certain exyq; 
ments. Dr. Drake has endeavoured to ſh 
that the uſe of reſpiration is to aſſiſt the f. 
ſtole of the heart; but this uſe requires, thy 
the ſyitole and diaſtole of the heart ſhoy} 
keep time with expiration and 1nfſpiratiq, 
which 1s contrary to experience, 

The lungs of animals before they han 
been dilated with air, are ſpecifically heig 
than water, but upon inflation they becont 
ſpecifical lighter, and ſwim in water; whic 


ther a dead child was ſtill-born, or not; hit 
if the child has breathed but a little, and th 
experiment is made long after, the lungs my 
be collapſed and grow heavier than water, 
I have found by experiment, which may ſom: 
times lead a man to give a wrong judgmenti 
a court of judicature, but then it will be a 


ſions of the lungs to the pleura are in me 
to common, I know not how to call it adi 
eaſe; they being found ſo, more or lefs, i 
moſt adult perſons, and without any tncon 
venience, if the lungs are not rotten, 

The pericardium, or heart-purſc, is ane: 
ceeding ſtrong membranaceous bag, looleh 
including the heart; the figure of the pen 
cardium is conic, like that of the heart itlelf 


the heart without preſſing upon it; it is cot 
nected with the mediaſtinum, with a gra 
part of the diaphragm, and with the lay 
veſſels of the heart, which, together wit 
this covering, ſuſtains alſo the heart itſelt1 
its place. Ihe pericardium is compoſed d 
double membrane; the exterior one 15 col 
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mon with the pleura and mediaſtinum ; the 
interior is proper, lubricous, and is continu- 
Jous with the coats of the larger veſſels. This 
membrane, when expanded upon the finger, 
frequently diſcovers a great number of fora- 
minula, or little apertures, The arteries and 
E veins of the pericardium are from thoſe of 
the mediaſtinum and diaphragm, and its 
F nerves are alſo from the diaphragmatics. Its 
Iymphatics all run to the thoracic duct. The 
uſes of the pericardium are, to ſupport the 
heart in a pendulous tate, eſpecially when 
we lie down; to defend the heart from the 
cold air taken in at the Jungs; to preſerve it 
from being injured by water, by matter, or 
any other extraneous fluid in the cavity of 
the thorax; and to contain a liquor to lu- 
bricate the ſurface of the heart, facilitate its 
motions, and abate its friction againſt the 
pericardium. 

The liquor of the pericardium is a fluid 
reſembling in appearance water in which raw 
fleſh has been waſhed. Anatomical writers 
in general deduce this fluid from certain 
glands ſituated either in the pericardium, or 
in the heart itſelf; but as theſe glands are 
not to be found, Heiſter thinks it more ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe that it is expreſſed out of 
the auricles of the heart in its ſyſtole. The 
pericardium 15 found ſometimes, in perſons 
who have been long hectic, to cohere with 
the ſubſtance of the heart; and there have 
been inſtances of its having been wholly 
wanting. 

The heart is a muſcular body included in 
the pericardium (above deſcribed) and ſitu- 
ated in the cavity of the thorax, nearly in 
tic middle of the breaſt, on the anterior part 
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of the diaphragm, between the lobes of the 
lungs and the two laminz of the medih; 
num. The heart is the primary organ of th 
circulation of the blood, and conſequenty 
of life. It is, in ſome meaſure, of a conic! 
figure, flatted on the ſides, round at the top 
or apex, and oval at the baſis; its lower par 
is plane, and the upper part convex. [t 
ſituation is nearly tranſverſe, or horizonti, 
ſo that its baſe is in the right fide, up 
the fourth and fifth vertebræ of the thorax: 
and its apex or point is inclined downward, 
lying with the greateſt part of its bulk i 
the left ſide of the thorax; and conſequent) 
it is there that the pulſation is felt. lt 
baſe is fixed by the veſſels going to al 
from it; but its apex is free, and is receive! 
an a kind of cavity of the left lobe of the 
lungs, as may be obſerved, the lungs beiny 
extended with air. This incumbrance or 
the left lobe of the lungs ſeems to be the 
cauſe of that ſide's being moſt ſubject t 
pleuritic pains, which have generally bez 
found upon diſſection to proceed from ii. 
flammations in the lungs. The length d 
the hunian heart is about ſix fingers breadth: 
its breadth at the baſe 1s about five finger; 
Its auricles, And its circumference about thirteen, At th: 


baſis of the heart, on each ſide, are fituatei 
two appendices called auricles to receive the 
blood; the right from the two ven cava 


and the left from the pulmonary veins 
Sec Chap. i. Sect. 6. Of the Veins in genen 
In the right auricle, at the meeting of the 
cave, is an eminence called tuberculun 
Loweri, which directs the blood into the a. 
ricle; immediately below this tubercle, 1 


the ending of the cava aſcendens, 1 
veſtige 
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„ vellige of the foramen ovale, and near this, 
ii the auricle, is the mouth of the coronary 
Bins, Both auricles are ſtrengthened by 
f ular columnæ, like the ventricles. The 
llt is much leſs than the right, but the dif- 
ference is ſupplied by a large muſcular ca- 
W ity, which the veins from the lungs afford 
Nin that place. Ihe ſides of this muſcular ca- 
vity are thicker than the ſides of the right 
auricle, in about that proportion in which 
tue left ventricle of the heart is ſtronger 
2 than the right; their uſes being to receive 
blood from the veins that lead to the heart, 
and preſs it into the ventricles, a ſtrength in 
eich auricle proportionable to the ſtrength 
E of the ventricle that it is to fill with blood, 
E ſeems neceſſary: and this different thickneſs 
Pot the coats of the auricles makes the blood 
in the left, which is thickeſt, appear through 
it of a paler red; but when it is let out of the 
E 2uricles, it appears alike from both; which 
they would do well to examine, who affirm 
the blood returns from the lungs of a more 
florid colour than it went in; and offer it 
as an argument of the blood's being mixed 
with air in the lungs. 


195 


{here are alio two cavities in the heart, Its ven- 
called its ventricles, which receive the blood, ticles. 


and are hollow muſcles, or two cavities in 
one muſcle, whoſe fibres interſect one an- 
other, ſo as to make the preſſure of the heart 
| upon the blood more equal and effectual, and 
are alſo leis liable to be ſeparated than they 
would have been, if they had lain in one di- 
rection. Both theſe cavities receiving the 
lame quantities of blood in the ſame times, 
and always acting together, muſt be equal in 
lac, as it is generally ſuppoſed they equally 

HEY diſ- 
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Its valves. 
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diſcharge what they contain at every ſyſtole, 
nevertheleſs, the left appears lefs than th 
Tight, it being found empty in dead bodies 
and the right uſually full of blood, Fg 
ventricle opens at the baſe by two orifice, 
one of which anſwers to the auricles, the 
other to the mouth of a large artery; th 
former receives the blood through the vein; 
the latter delivers the blood through the a: 
teries. The right ventricle is ſituate ante. 
riorly, and is thinner and weaker in its ci. 
cumterence, but uſually much more capacion 
than the left: it receives the blood from the 
vena cava and the right auricle, and deliven 
it into the pulmonary artery, to be carried 
to the lungs. The left ventricle is mud 
ſtronger and thicker in its hides, but is na: 
rower and ſmaller than the right; it receire 
the blood from the pulmonary vein and tit 
left auricle, and drives it very forcibly int 
the aorta, and ſo through the whole body. 

Over the orifices of the veins, at the en. 
trance of the auricles in cach ventricle, art 
placed valves, to hinder a return of blow 
while the heart contracts; thofe in the nit 
ventricle ace named tricuſpides, thoſe in tht 
left mitrales: in the beginning of each at 
tery from the heart, are placed three valve 
which hinder a return of blood into theven 


tricles. The firſt ſort of valves open inva 


toward the ventricles, allowing the blood i 
enter the heart, but hindering it from te 
turning the ſame way; the other kind ope 
outward from the heart toward the great vel 
ſels, ſuffering the blood to go out of ch 
heart, but hindering it from return! 
Theſe laſt are termed ſemilunar valves, 0! 
thoſe in the pulmonary artery are more p. 


Dell 
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ou named figmoidales, and thoſe in the 
W aorta ſemilunares. 
E The inner ſurface of the ventricles is very 
uneven, many eminencies and cavities being 
E obſervable therein; the ventricles are di— 
E vided by a ſeptum running between the 
edges; and their molt conſiderable eminen- 
cies are thick fleſhy productions called co- 
lumpæ. To the extremities of theſe pillars 
rere faſtened ſeveral tendinous cords, the other 
ar. ends of which are joined to the valvulæ tri- 
| cuſpides There are likewiſe other ſmall, 
th E ſhort, tendinous ropes along both the edges 
weg of the ſepcum, between the entre - theſe 
mil {mall cords lie in an oblique tranſverſe ſitua- 
muck tion, and form a kind of net-work at dit- 
na ferent diſtances from one fide of the ven- 
* tricles to the other: theſe ſerve partly to aſſiſt 
a e contraction of the heart in its ſyſtole, and 
oy partly to prevent its too great dilation in its 
„ cdiaſtole. See the ſection on the Circulation 
©" of the Blood. 
ihc cavities of the inner ſurface of the 
_ ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ or lacunæ, 
* placed very near each other, with ſmall pro- 
4 minent interſtices between them. The greateſt 
1 part of om lacunæ are orilices of the ve- 

nous duct 
he . veſſels of the heart are of two tt blood- 
= kinds, common and proper; its proper or „ and 
a peculiar veſlels being the coronary arteries 
5 [and veins, The common veſlels of the heart 
a” two veins, called the vena cava and the 

vena pulmonalis; and two arteries, the pul- 
monary one, and aorta. The nerves of the 


4 4 


f th 


* heart are ſmall, and ariſe from the par vagum 
wy and intercoſtals. See Chap. 1, Sect. 5, 6, and 
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5, Of the Arteries, Veins, and Nerves in ge. 
neral. | 
Arteriz co- The coronary arteries, which are two in 
ronarie number, go out from the beginning of the 
cordis. © 
aorta, and afterwards ſpread themiclves round 
the baſis of the heart, to the ſubſtance of 
which they ſend numerous ramifications, 
One turns to the right hand, the other t 
the left: the right coronary artery runs in 
between the baſis and right auricle all the 
way to the flat fide of the heart, and ſo goes 
half way round. The left artery has a like 
courſe between the baſis and left auricle, and 
before it turns on the baſis, it ſends off 1 
capital branch, which runs between the wy 
ventricles. Another principal branch goes of 
from the union of the two arteries on the 
Hat fide of the heart, which running to the 
apex, there joins the other branch. 
Verzcoro. The coronary veins are diſtributed exte. 
yarizcor rTiorly much in the ſame manner as the ar 
255 teries, but they end partly in the right au- 
ricle, and partly in the right ventricle; ther 
trunk principally in the former, by a part: 
cular orifice, furniſhed with a ſemilunat 
valve. They likewiſe terminate in the lett 
ventricle, but in ſmaller numbers; and in 
both they end by certain venal duds, which 
open into the foſſulæ or lacunæ already taken 
notice of, in the uneven inner ſides of tht 
ventricles. All the coronary veins and thei! 
| ramifications communicate with each other, 
Traciez,or The trachea, or aſpera arteria, vulgarly 
wind-pipe, called the wind- pipe, is a large canal, partly 
cartilaginous, aud partly membranous, es. 
tended from the mouth to the Jungs. It 5 
fiivated in the middle and anterior part et 


the neck, and is connected with the 2 
| ungs 
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; To and cefophagus. Anatomiſts com- 
monly divide it into two parts; the larynx, 
which is only its mouth, or entrance, and 
the aſpera arteria, properly ſo called. The 
E:fpera arteria extends from the larynx to the 
Ebronchia, or lungs, being in ſome meaſure 
of a conic figure. Its beginning is cylindri- 


cal, and capable of admitting a finger ; and 
Tits other end is ſomewhat narrower. It runs 


down into the thorax, under the ſternum, 
between the two pleura, through the upper 


E ſpace left between the duplicature of the me- 
chiattinum, behind the thymus gland. Hav- 


ing reached as low as the fourth vertebra of 


the back, and curvature of the aorta, it di- 


vides into two lateral parts or branches, one 
towards the right hand, the other towards 
the left, which enter the lungs, and are di- 
ſtributed through them in the manner there 
deſcribed. Theſe two branches are called 
E bronchia, and that on the right ſide is ſhorter 
| than that on the left; whereas the right pul- 
| monary artery is the longeſt. The trachea 


is made up of ſegments of circles, or carti- 


E laginous rings, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to form a canal open on the back part; the 


cartilages not going quite round; but this 
opening 1s filled by a ſoft glandular mem- 
brane, which completes the circumference of 
the canal. Theſe circles, or hoops, are in 


number from ſixteen to twenty, and are all 


connected by a very ſtrong, elaſtic, membran- 


bus ligament, fixed to their edges. 


The canal of the afpera ar teria is lined cn 
on the inſide by a particular membrane, which 
appears to be partly fleſhy, or muſcular, and 

e ligamentary, perforated by an infinite 


number of {mall holes, more or leſs imper- 


O4 ceptibie, 
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Oeſopha- 


us, or 
gullet, 


the trachea arteria, we find, on both the fore 


the neck, down to the lower part of the tho 
rax; from whence it paſſes into the add: 


— — —— — ———— IS - — 
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ceptible, through which a mucilaginous fluid 
continually pafles, to defend the inner ſurface 
of the trachea againſt the acrimony of the 
air which we breathe. 

At the angle of the firſt ramification gf 


and back ſides, certain ſoft, roundiſh, glan. 
dular bodies, of a livid colour, and of 1 
texture partly like that of the thymus, and 
partly like that of the glandulæ thyroides, 
There are other glands of the ſame kind, at 
the origin of each ramification of the des 
chia, buc they decreaſe propor tionably, in 
number and ſize: they are fixed immediately 
to the bronchia, and covered by the interlo 
bular ſubſtance; and they ſeem to communi: 
cate by ſmall openings, with the cavity of 
the bronchia, as before obſerved. 
The uſes of the trachea are to aſſiſt in de. 
glutition, and to be afhitant to the lung. 
On the exterior part of the trachea are the 
thyroide and bronchial glands, (deſcribed in 
the next tection) Which ſecrete a humour to 
moiſten it: its arteries are from the external 
carotids, the vcins from the jugulars, and 
the nerves from the recurrent ones of the 
plexus cervicalis. See the next ſection, 
The œſophagus or gullet is that membre 
nous canal which conveys the aliment front 
the mouth to the ſtomach. It is partly mut 
cular, and partly membranous, ſituated be 
hind the trachea arteria, and before the ver 
tebiæ of the back, from near the middle as 


men, through a particular hole of the ſmal 
or inferior muſcle of the diaphragm, p 
ends at the upper orilice of the ſtomach. 


1 
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id upper part is wide and open, ſpread behind 
e the tongue to receive the maſticated aliment, 
he and is termed pharynx, the muſcles of which 
are already ſpoken of. The ſubſtance of the 

o Weſophagus is compoled of ſeveral coats, al- 
ore mott in the ſame manner as the ſtomach, of 
in Which it is the continuation. The firſt coat, 
nile in the thorax, is formed only by a du- 
ind plicature of the poſterior part of the media- 
les, Wiiinum, and is wanting above the thorax, and 
„u Win the neck, where the outer coat of the 
on. Neſophagus is only a continuation of the cel- 
in hular ſubſtance belonging to the neighbouring 
teh parts. The fecond coat is muſcular, made 
flo. up of ſeveral ſtrata of fleſhy fibres. The 
un. Woutermolt are chiefly longitudinal, but are 
ot all continued from one end of the canal 
to the other. The following ſtrata are ob- 

1 de. Jiquely tranſverſe ; the next to theſe more 
mes. tranſverſe; and the innermoſt are turned a 
little obliquely the contrary way, They croſs 
each other irregularly in many places, but 
are neither ſpiral nor annular. The third 
coat is termed the nervous coat, and is like 
that of the ſtomach and inteſtines. It is dif- 
f the Wcrently folded, or plaited, according to its 
ength; being much wider than the muſcular 


mbri-WMſcoat, and ſurrounded by a whitiſh, fine, fila- 
tron Wmnentary ſubſtance, like a kind of cotton, 
; mu-Wwhich, when ſteeped in water, ſwells and 
d be. rows thicker. | 


| The fourth or innermoſt coat reſembles, in 
ſome meaſure, that of the inteſtines, except 
hat, inſtead of the villi, it has ſmall and 
ery ſhort papille. It is folded lengthwiſe, 
like the third coat, ſo that the œſophagus 
hen cut acroſs, repreſents one tube within 

an- 
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another. Through the pores of this coat,! 
viicid lympn 1s continually diſcharged, 

The œſophagus, from its very beginning 
turns a little to the left hand, and na tur 
runs along the left extre mities of the cart. 
lages of the aſpera arteria. The arteries gf 
the celophagus are from the carotids, the 
aorta, the intercoſtal, and the coeliac. The 
veins are from the jugulars, the azy gos, and 
the coronary veins of the ſtomach; and the 
nerves from the par vagum. There arc alſo 
certain excretory ducts, called ductus excre. 
torii novæ Vercelloni, which ariſe from the 
glands, and convey a ſaltiſh liquor into the 
eſophagus and ſtomach ; (ſee the next fec- 
tion). The glands, from which theſe duds 
have their origin, are of three kinds, viz, 
the gaſtric glands, which are conglomerate 
and are ſituated near the left oritice of the 
ſtomach; the dorſal ones, which are ſituated 
near the fifth vertebra of the thorax ; and 
the bronchical, thyroide, and tracheal, de. 
ſcribed below. The ule of the eſophagus I 
to carry the meat from the mouth into the 
ſtomach, by means of the muſcles of the 
pharynx and fleſhy fibres of the gulz 
which perform its periſtaltic motion and 
alſo for a commixtion of the liquid ſerving 
tor digeſtion. 


8 VI. 


Of the Ax rERIES, Vrins, NERVES, aud 
GLanDs of the THORAX. 


Arteries ot HE arteries of the thorax are variol, 
the thorax, and proceed chiefly trom the aorta at 


ready ſpoken of, Its branches take thel 
6 Names 
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names from the parts they are beſtowed on; 
E the principal branches are, arteriæ coronariæ 
E cordis, carotides, ſubclaviæ (from the latter 
Þ arilc the mammaria interna, mediaſtina, pe- 
E ricardia, diaphragmaticz, thymica and tra- 
E chealis,) theſe from the aorta aſcendens; 
from the ſuperior portion of the aorta de- 
E{cendens ariſe arteriz bronchiales, ceſopha- 


F 4 : 
WE 
„ 
. 
8 
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ſubclavian. 


A fo intercoſtales, to their parts of the tho- 
de fax. The carotids, and coronary arteries of 
Iv the heart are already ſpoken of. See the lait 
re. WE (cction. 

i. WE The ſubclavian arteries are ſo named from Arterie 
he their fituation near the clavicles, in the trant- 
ec: Verſe direction of which they run; they are 
s two in number, one right the other left. 
i, hee arteries ariſe from the arch of the 
te, WE 20rta, on each fide of the left carotid, which 
he commonly lies in the middle between them ; 
ed but when both carotids go out ſeparately, 
nd they both lie between the ſubclavie. Theſe 


E arteries terminate, or rather change their 
name, above the middle of the two firſt ribs, 
between the anterior inſertions of the muſ— 


he cui ſcaleni. The left is ſhorter than the 
1, WE right, and runs more N but their 
nd * tributions are much the ſame, therefore 


F one deſcription will ſuffice for both. They 
Efrk give of ſmall arteries to the mediaſtinum, 
F thymus, pericardium, and aſpera arteria ; 
but ſometimes theſe are branches of the mam- 
maria interna, eſpecially the mediaſtina. Afﬀ- 
F terwards they ſend off the mammaria interna, 
| cervicalis and vertebralis, and ſometimes an 
intercoſtal artery which goes to the firſt ribs, 
called intercoſtalis ſuperior, The right ſub- 
| clavian, at about a — 5 breadth from its 
: Origin, 


nd 
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origin, alſo often produces the common. 
rotid of the ſame fide. 

Ae The arteria thymica communicates wii Wi 

thymica, the mammaria interna, and ariſes from i. > 
ſubclavian. The thymus receives like Wu 
ſome branches from the mammaria inten, 


and intercoſtalis ſuperior. The ſame obe U 
vation may be applied to the mediaſtina ai 10 
pericardia. 5 
Arteria pe. The pericardia ariſes much in the ml ne 
ricardia, manner with the thymica, (viz. ſometimg \ 


from the anterior middle part of the comma 


trunk of the ſubclavian and carotid) and run - 

down upon the pericardium all the way t lde 

the diaphragm, to which it ſends ſome ſmil 5 
ramifications. : : nue 
Arteria me- The mediaſtina ariſes ſometimes imme. a 
diaftina. Qjately after the thymica, and is diſtribute 758 
_ principally to the mediaſtinum. S FR 
Arteria tra- The trachealis runs up from the fubclaviz The 
chealis. in a Winding courſe, along the aſpera artern, 5 
| to the glandulæ thyroideæ and larynx, c ges 
taching ſmall arteries to both ſides, one d ._. 

which runs to the upper part of the ſcu fab 

pula. vert. 

Arteria The internal mammary artery comes from of 
mammaria the anterior and lower fide of the ſubclavi aan; 
intern. near the middle of the clavicula, and TN T 
down for about one finger's breadth, behin "Tf 

the cartilages of the true ribs, an inch i ing : 

tant from the ſternum, In its paſſage, ger. 

ſends branches to the thymus, mediaſtinum 3 
pericardium, pleura, and intercoſtal mpicles 5 

and through theſe muſcles, and between th 5 
cartilages of the ribs, to the pectoralis m_ with 
mammz, membrana adipoſa, and ſkin. e lop 

veral of theſe branches communicate 0 70s 


anaſtomoſes with the mammaria — 
| OL 
I 
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E other arteries of the thorax, eſpecially in the 
ſubſtance of the pectoralis major, and like- 
wiſe with the intercoſtals. Afterwards it 
Foes out of the thorax, on one ſide of the 
| appendix enſiformis, and is loſt in the muſ- 
culus abdominis rectus, a little below its up- 


per part; communicating at this place with 


the arteria epigaſtrica; and in its courſe it 
gives branches to the peritonæum, and the 
anterior parts of the oblique and tranſverſe 


muſcles of the abdomen. 


When the ſuperior intercoſtal artery does arteria in- 
not go out from the trunk of the aorta de- tercoftalis 


ſcendens, it commonly ariſes from the lower 
fide of the ſubclavian, and runs down on the 
inſide of the two, three, or four uppermoſt 
true ribs, near their heads, ſending off un- 


| der cach rib a branch, which runs along the 


lower edge, and ſupplies the intercoſtal muſ- 
cles, and neighbouring parts of the pleura. 
Theſe branches all communicate with one 
another, up and down the intercoſtal muſ- 
ces. They alſo pierce theſe muſcles, and 
give branches to the muſculi ſterno-hyoidæi, 
ſubclavius, vertebrales, and bodies of the 
vertebræ, pectoralis, and through the notches 
of the firſt four vertebræ to the medulla ſpi- 
nalis and its coverings. 

The bronchial arteries go either from the 


foreſide of the ſuperior part of the deſcend- bronchialis. 


ng aorta, firſt intercoſtal, or arteriæ cſopha- 


| ger. They riſe ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes 
double, ſometimes triple, and adhere every 
where firmly to the bronchia ; their branches, 
or ramifications, communicate ſometimes 
vith thoſe of the pulmonary vein, arteria 
clophagea, coronaria cordis, and vena azy- 
805. 


The 
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ſuperior, 


Arteria 
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Artcriz - 

1 The ceſophagez are generally two or three 
in number, though ſometiin-s but one. They 

ariſe anteriorly from the aorta deicenden; 

and are diſtributed to the œſophagus, ke 

Sometimes the uppermott œſophagus produce 

a bronchial artery. 

Ateriz in- The inferior intercoſtals are commonly f. n 

tercoſtales ven or eight on each ſide, and ſometimes ten, on 

inferiores. ; 
when the ſuperior intercoſtals ariſe likewik the 


from the aorta deſcendens; in which ci: bor 


theſe run obliquely up upon the ribs, T le Ca) 
ariſe along the back ſide of the deſcending to 
aorta generally in pairs, all the way to tend 
diaphragm, and run tranſverſely toward edi 1 
fide, on the bodies of the vertebrae. Tho inte 
on the right fide paſs behind the vena a: be 
gos; and afterwards they all run to the h bin. 
tercoſtal muſcles, along the lower edge le 
the ribs, all the way to the ſternum or re nun 
it. They ſend branches to the pleura, u In 

ebral muſcies, muſcles of the thorax, the: 
to the upper portions of the muſcles of H bon, 
abdomen; and they communicate with t ein 
arteriæ Pig ir and lumbares. Befi bre. 
they take this courſe along the ribs, & Tt 
each detaches a branch to the great canal und! 
the ſpina dorſi, which theſe divide in ur, 
one running tranſverſely on the anterior f ne, 
of che canal, the other on the poſterior fre p 
Both communicating with the like artet m, 
from the other fide of the ſpine, form a kingWioperi 
of arterial rings as do the arteriz umb ve 
After the above courſe, each intercoital a0 exle 


the middle of the rib ſends a princh Ihe c 


branch internally and another extern rs, 2 
thoſe that run upon the falfe ribs, are Me lal 
terwards diſtributed to the abdominal aff 1he 
other ncighbouring muſcles, particularly ng 


tld 


r 
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hoſe of tue diaphragm, almoſt in the ſame 


Iminner with the arteriæ phreaicæ. They 
LI communicate with the lumbares, and 
ſometimes with branches of the hypoga- 


ſtricæ. 


The ſuperior thoracica or external mam- Arteria tho- 
racica ſupe- 


mary artery, runs down in a winding courſe nr vel 


lon the lateral parts of the thorax, and croſſes mammaiia 
the ribs. It gives branches to the two pec- *teina. 
oral muſcles, to the mamma, muſculus ſub- 


carius, ſerratus major, lJatiſſimus dorſi, and 
to the upper- portions of the coraco- brachialis 


and biceps. 


The inferior thoracic artery runs along the Arteria 
inferior coſta of the ſcapula, to the muſculus Poradca 
ſubcapularis, teres major and minor, infra 
ſpinatus ferratus major, latiſſimus dorſi, and 
the neighbouring intercoſtal muſcles, com- 
municating with the arteriæ ſcapulares. 

In deſcribing the veins, I ſhall begin with veins of 
the great trunks, and end with the ramifica. ie thorax, 
tons and capillary extremities, according to 
their ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions, as be- 
fore obterved. | | 

The veins of the thorax are alſo various, 
and proceed chiefly from the vena cava ſupe- 


Inor, already ipoken of. The principal branches 


are, vena coronariæ cordis, vena azygos vel 


Fine part, venæ intercoſtales, pectoralis inter- 
iz, (from the latter ariſe the diaphragmaticz 


upertores, mediaſtinæ, mammariæ internæ, 


Nüywic, pericardiæ, and gutturales, or tra- 


cheales.) ſubclaviæ, jugulares, vertebrales. 

Ihe coronary veins of the heart, the jugu— 

ws, and vertebrals are already deſcribed in 

tie laſt ſection. 

the vena azygos, or fine pari, is a vein vans azy- 

ang within the thorax on the right fide, ses vel fn 
having 
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| et venæ in- having no fellow on the left ; whence iti 


tercoſtales. 
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called azygos, or vena line pari. This v 
is very conſiderable, and ariſes poſterigh bra 
from the vena cava ſuperior, a little ahq: the 


the pericardium, and is immediately aſta cc. 
wards bent backward over the origin of h Itic 
right lobes of the lungs; forming an a the 
which ſurrounds the great pulmonary veſe t . 
on that fide, as the arch of the aorta da m 
thoſe of the left ſide, with this different © 
only, that the curvature of the azygos ! 9 Wh 
almoſt directly backward, whereas that oi {pu 
the aorta is oblique. From thence it . 
down on the right ſide the vertebræ doi inf 
on one {ide of the aorta, and before the h © 
tercoſtal arterics ; and getting behind the dE 
phragm, it terminates by a very ſenſible a WW * 
ſtomoſis, ſometimes with the vena renals i ““ 
neighbouring lumbar vein, or immediat WK © 
with the trunk of the cava inferior, a © 
ſometimes otherwiſe. I have ſeen this H 85 
extremely large, reſembling the trunk of H 1 
inferior cava, from the diaphragm to theo: Wi 
gin of the renales; the true cava being tu 1 
all this ſpace very narrow, or of the ſize (We 5 
an ordinary azygos. The vena azygos {en a 
out firſt of all, two or three ſmall veins fron 11 
the top of the arch, one of which goes vi H 
the aſpera arteria, the others partly to ti I 55 
aſpera arteria, and partly to the bronchial) 1 5 
the name of venz bronchiales, accompan' WE 4 
ing the ramifications of the bronchial art \.. 
Afterwards the azygos detaches from thc 15 
tremity of the arch a ſmall trunk common q 10 
two or three ſmall veins, called intercoſt _ 
ſuperiores dextræ, which bring back i * 
blood from the firit three ſeries of intercdis - 


muſcles, and from the neighbouring pal © 
| [ 


ha 
bv 


r * R 2 
R * e 3 
. 
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| the pleura. Theſe intercoſtal veins ſend 
3 branches through the intercoſtal muſcles to 
: che ſerratus ſuperior poſticus, ſerratus major, 
c. and afterwards they run along the inter- 


yo 


3 


© {tices between the ribs, communicating with 
the venæ mammariæ. They likewiſe ſend 


en branches backward to the vertebral 


© muſcles, and canal of the ſpine, where they 
communicate with the venal circles or ſinuſes 
which bring back the blood from the medulla 
ſpinalis. 

As the azygos runs down, it ſends off the 
inferior intercoſtal veins on the right fide, 
one going to each ſeries of intercoſtal muſ- 
cles: theſe veins run along the lower edges 
of the ribs, and perforate the muſcles by 
branches, which go to the poſterior and ex- 
ternal part of the thorax. They communi— 
cate with the venæ thoracice, mammaria in- 
terna, and more or leſs with one another 
near the poſterior extremities of the ribs. 
The azygos ſends off likewiſe the left inter- 
coſtal veins, but ſeldom the whale number; 
alſo ix or ſeven, more or leſs, inferior inter- 


coſtals, which run between the aorta and 


vertebræ, to the ſubſtance of which they 
give ſmall capillary twigs ; they ſend off al- 
moſt the ſame ramifications with the veins 
on the right fide, and likewiſe ſome to the 
clophagus; but ſometimes the diſtributions 
vary, and are not in all ſubjects alike. Juit 
* clow the laſt rib, the azygos ſends off a 
large branch, which bending outward, per- 


E forates the muſcles of the abdomen, 38 is 


ramified there, communicating with the laſt 


two intercoſtal veins : ſometimes this extre- 


mity communicates either mediately or im- 


io mediately 
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phragmati- 
ce ſupe · 
110res, 


Veræ 
mammarlæ 
intern, 


thoſe veins. Afterwards it gives {mal 
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mediately with the vena adipoſa, and ert 
with the vena ſpermatica. 

The diaphragmaticz ſuperiores, mediaſtin, 
mammariæ internæ, thymicæ, pericardiz 
and tracheales, are ſmall veins diſpoſed i 
pairs toward the right and left hand, behin! 
the ſternum and parts near it, by ſome call 
venz pectorales internæ. The diſtributig 
of theſe veins are much the ſame, both right 
and left, but they differ in their origin, he. 
cauſe of the incquality in the bifurcation 
the cava ſuperior. 

The right vena mediaſtina goes out ant: 
riorly from the trunk of the ſuperior cn, 
a little above the origin of the azygos; ti 
left comes from the ſubclavia. 

The right ſuperior diaphragmatica ar; 
near the mediaſtina and its branches are d 
{tributed to the pericardium, communicati; 
with thoſe of the left diaphragmatica, a 
accompanying the nerve of the ſame nan: 
The left ſuperior diaphragmatica comes fin 
the left ſubclavian, a little below the on: 
of the mammaria. 

The right internal mammaria ariſes fro 
the vena cava a little below the angle of ti 
bifurcation. It runs along the poſterior x 
of the ſternum, and on the cartilaginous 


tremities of the right ribs, together with tp 


: 2 \ ho 
artery of the ſame name; it alſo ſends ti 
diaphragm a branch and communicates vi 


branches to the mediaſtinum and others® 
tween the ribs to the integuments. The x 
internal mammaria ariſes anteriorly from i 
left ſubciavian, oppoſite to the cartilage 6 
anterior extremity of the ſirſt true 1. 


— 
1 
1 
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The right vena thymica, when it arifes venæ thy- 
ſeparately, goes out from the bifurcation ; mice. 


this Vein often reaches no lower than the 1 in- 
ferior part of the thymus. The left vein of 
the ſame name comes from the left iubcla- 
Van, almoſt oppoſite to the ſternum, 

The right pericardia ſeems to go ont ra- 
ther from the origin of the right Tubc lavian, 
than from the trunk of the 1uperior cava; 
but in this there are many varicties. It goes 
to the upper ſide of the pericardium, and 
other neighbouring parts. The left pericar- 
dia comes ſometimes from the left ſubcla- 
vian, before the mammaria, and ſometimes 
from the mammatia or diaphragmatica ſupe— 
rior, on the ſame ſide. 


inc right trachcales goes out from the up- Vere tra- 


per part of the bifurcation, above the mam- 
maria of the ſame ſide, ſometimes more 
backward, and ſometimes from the ſubclavia. 
It is dittributed to the glandulæ thy roideæ, 
thymus, and br onchiales, trachea arteria, and 
muſculi ſterno-hyoidæi: it communicates 
= with the internal jugular. vein, The left 
E trachealis comes from the upper, or poſterior 
E part of the left ſubclavian near its origin. 
The ſmalleſt internal pectoral veins do not 
always rife ſeparately, but have ſometimes a 
al common trunk, eſpecially on the right 
ide ; and of all theſe ſmall veins, the mam— 
maria interna, is the moſt conſiderable. 


The right ſubclavian vein, as has been al- yore wy. 
ready ſaid, Is very ſhort and its ccurſe very chxis. 


oblique, lo that it appears to rife higher than 
the left vein. It ſends off, firſt of al, four 
large branches already mentioned, viz. the 
vertebralis, which is the firſt and moſt pol- 
terior; the jugularis interna, jugularis ex- 

2 terna, 
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terna, and axillaris. The left ſubclavian ſeen, 
to aſcend but very little, after the bifurc, 
tion, becauſe it runs farther, and more tray; 
verſely than the right; and in this courſe; 
covers the origin of three large arteries, which 
come from the curvature of the aorta, | 


ſends off four large branches beſides the (mal WF | 
pectoral veins, and receives the ductus thy. WW 
racicus. It likewiſe gives off, before its pris. WF + 
cipal diviſion, a ſmall trunk for the left fu. WW . 
rior intercoſtals, which are ſometimes {ix n : 
number, and communicate with the inferio i 
intercoſtals, and with a branch of the ven g 
azygos. This ſmall common intercai n 
trunk furniſhes likewiſe the left bronchials, WWF \ 
Each ſubclavian vein, near the middle of the WF ,, 
clavicula, ſends off a branch called cephalic, t 
which deſcends near the ſurface of the bod, 
between the deltoides and pectoralis major, WWF ;;, 
and reaches the arm in the manner wh g. 
ſhall be related hereafter. be 
The inferior vena cava having run dm p 
about a quarter of an inch from the rigit to 
auricle of the heart, within the pericardiun, ce. 
as has been already ſaid, pierces that mem. ” 
brane, and the tendinous portion of the d- 
phragm which adhere very cloſely to ed ab! 
other. At this place it gives off the ver div 
diaphragmaticæ inferiores, or phrenicæ, whic are 
are diſtributed to the diaphragm, and apper tha 
chiefly on its lower ſide, one towards ti: Wi par 
right hand, and one toward the left. Ti* 1 
right vein is more backward and lower th to! 
the left. The left is diſtributed partly to ti! WI the 
pericardium, and partly to the diaphragm ten 
and ſometimes they fend branches to te 39 


capſule renales, much in the ſame manner 
the arteriæ phrenicæ. 
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The other branches and ramifications of 


the inferior cava, are deſcribed hereafter in 
© their proper place. 


Ihe twelve pair of dorſal or coſtal nerves, Nerves of 

all communicate with one another; as ſoon de thorax. 
a8 they make their way out betwixt the ver- | 
tebræ, cach of them gives a poſterior branch 
to the muſculi erectores trunci corporis; the 


firſt, after having ſent off the brachial nerve, 
already deſcribed, is, after the ſame manner 
with the ſucceeding eight, beſtowed on the 
pleura and intercoſtal muſcles; the tenth and 


E cleventh are moſt of them ſent to the abdo- 
E minal muſcles; the twelfth communicates 
E with the firſt lumbar, and is beſtowed on the 
E muſculus quadratus lumbalis and iliacus in- 
ternus. 

Ihe glands of the thorax are the glandulæ Glands of 
bronchiales, the thymus, and dorſalis. 
des theſe, the oeſophagus has a great num- 
ber of glands, (eſpecially towards its upper 
part) as before obſerved; and it is common 
to find a little aperture or oſculum in the 
center of each, which has much more the 
appearance of an excretory duct. | 
Ihe glandulz bronchiales are very obſerv- clangule 
able glands, ſituated externally in the larger bronctiales, 
E diviſions of the trachea and bronchia. They 
E are of a blackiſh colour, and their uſe, like 
that of many others of the glands, of this 
part of the body, is yet very little known. 


t had been long ſuppoſed that they ſerved 


to ſecrete a liquid which they diſcharged into 
E the bronchia, for the lubricating and moi- 
lining theſe parts; but Vercellonius will 
have it, that they ſecrete a fluid whoſe uſe 
to be afliſtant in the digeſtion of our food, 
nd that they diſcharge it into the ceſo- 


hacu 
13 phagus 


uw! 


Be- the thorax, 
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phagus through certain extremely minute . 
ducts. 55 1 

Glandula dorſalis is a remarkable gland 
ſometimes found in the thorax, about the 


F 
fifth vertebra of the back, adhering to the Mt 
poſterior part of the ceſophagus. It is, in n 
different ſubjects, of various ſizes ; being often t. 
of the ſize of a kidney-bean; ſometimes of Ne 
that of an almond, and ſometimes conhccr- n 
ably larger; in others, it is much lets than 2 
the n er, and ſometimes it 13 wholly want. Ne 
ing, or at leaſt ſo extremely minute and in- in 
conſiderable, that the beſt difiectors are not u 
able to find it. Sometimes alſo two glands are BW it 


ound in this part in the place of one. Ver: Wi iil 
cellonius is of opinion, that this gland is allo Wi 
placed there for the ſecretion of 2 fluid ſerv 
ing to aſſiſt the digeſtion of our food in the 
ſtomach : but Fantonus, and ſome others 
5 that theſe glands diſcharge a fluid 
Or a mucous nature into the cavity of the 

eee 

The thy mus is 2 gland which, in infants 
is very remarkable: it is fituated in the Vp: 
Per part of the thorax, immediately under 
the ernum, and lies upon the pericardium, 
and on the trunk of the aorta, and of the 
vena cava. It cxtends itſelf from the peit 
cardium along the trunk of the aorta, to the 
beginning of the carotids, ſometimes lo | ar i 


as to the thyroide gland; its figure is itte. N 
gular and uncertain; its colour in i: fanis is Wi lar 
2 pale red, in adults, it is of a dufkicr nu: Wi on | 
it is much larger in infants newly born, than WW tera 
in {ſubjects at any more advanced period. mar. 
its length 3 in the former is no leſs than _ ages 

| Vari 


hnger's breadth, and its diameter, two; 1 
thickneſs is about half a finger: it gradi. 


a 


> 
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"7 decreaſes from this ſize, as the child 


* 
"nd 
23 
54 

Ss 


grows up; in adults it is very ſmall, and in 


old people it entirely diſappears. Its ſub- 


ſtance is glandular and conglomerate; and 
Fit is ſurrounded by a membrane. It has 
blood-veſſels of the ſame name, above- 
mentioned: its lymphatics ſometimes run 
to the thoracic duct, ſometimes to the ſub- 
E avian veins; and they have in general 
no valves. The nerves of the thymus 
are from the par vagum, or from the inter- 
coſtals; there is ſometimes a milky juice found 
in this gland in new-born ſubjects. It has 
no excretory duct hitherto diſcovered, and 
its uſe is therefore not certainly known : poſ- 
iibly, according to Heiſter, it ſerves to ſecrete 
Iymph, which it diſcharges into the thoracic 
duct, for the dilution of the blood and of 
the chyle, as the glands of the meſentery, 
F and of the pancreas do, in regard to the 
| chyle. On this ſuppoſition, its uſe is much 
greater in the foetus, than at any time after 
the birth, becauſe the want of reſpiration in 
that ſtate may well be ſuppoſed to ſubject the 


blood to be thicker, and to need more diju- 


tion than afterwards; nothing tending to at- 


| tenuate the blood fo much as refpiration. 


As the breaits are ſituated in the external , 4 


parts of the thorax, and come under the breaas. 


denomination of glands, I ſhall now deſcribe 
them. | | 

Mamma, or the breaſts, are two glandu- ,,,.... 
ar bodies, of a roundiſh oval ligure, ſituated o- breatts, 
on the anterior, and a little towards the la- 
teral parts of the thorax : theſe are moſt re- 
markable in women. In different perſons, 
ages, and ſexes, their ſize and figure is very 
Various and unceriain. In very young, and 

. very 
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very old perſons, they are always ſmall; uu Lc 
in virgins, and males of all ages; but in vo. | 
men with child, or thoſe who give ſuck, they 
are generally large, often very enormous. | Wi. 
children of both ſexes, and in males of al 


ages, they are commonly no more than cy. Wi... 
taneous tubercles, or ſoft verrucæ, of a red. Wi ; 
diſh colour, called papillz, or nipples; e WW; 
of them being ſurrounded by a ſmall, thin, Hin 


and pretty broad circle, or diſk, more orle; 
of a browniſh colour, and an uneven fur. 
face, termed areola. The time of the breit tit 
growing full in women, is about the age of Wi 
fourteen, or that of puberty, which is ſome- Mo 
times ſooner, ſometimes later; and the mot an 
natural time of their decreaſing is about the * 
forty-ſeventh, or fiftieth year, when their tei 


menſes totally ceaſe, and the breaſts become WM ;: 


flabby, loſing their natural confiſtence adm. 
ſolidity. The breaſts, beſides the common WW if 
integuments of the body (mentioned in the uc 
Introduction,) are compoſed of a glandular pre 
ſubſtance, and a multitude of lactiferous th 
ducts, or ſmall tubes, which unite by tre | 
quent anaſtomoſes, and, as they approaci Wi of 
the nipples, join and unite together, till a WM thi 
laſt they form, ſeven, eight, or more ſmal ne: 
pipes, called tubuli lactiferi, which have i et 
veral croſs canals, by which they communi Wi wo 
cate with each other; ſo that if any of then WM ter 
be obſtructed, the milk which was brought Fo 
to it might not ſtagnate, but paſs through fut 
by the other pipes, which all terminate n 6) 
the extremity of the nipple. The ſubſtanceſ pu 
of the nipple is cavernous, almoſt like tha] thi 
of the human penis. The excretory ducts , pre 
tubes are larger in women who give ſuch th: 


and are dilated into ſinuſes in many places 
forming 
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W forming 1 kind of cells, which hold the ſe- 


- WE c:ctcd milk, and communicate with the 
Leins and arteries. All theſe parts are to be 
en much more diſtinctly in breaſts that are 
| WF iroe and full of milk than in others; in 
- oung women, indeed, they are ſcarce to be 
. dittinguiſhed at all; as alſo in ſuch as have 
i WE ite breaſts, in ſuch as are emaciated, and 
„ in thoſe of very old people. 

It This glandular ſubſtance of the breaſts is 


ſeated in, and ſurrounded by, a great quan- 
tity of fat; which makes by much the greater 


of bart of the breaſts. The arteries and veins 
WE of the breaſts are called mammary veſlels, 
nd are ſent from the ſubclavian and axillary 
he WW veſſels ; the former of theſe are called the in- 
er ternal, and the other the external ones. The 
ne nerves are from the dorſal ones of the ſpinal 
nd marrow. A fulneſs of the breaſts, eſpecially 
on it there be milk found in them, is generally 
be judged a mark of the loſs of virginity, and a 
lar proof that a woman has been with child; but 
U5 WW this is not an infallible ſign. 

fe. The ſwelling of the breaſts during the time 
1 Wi of geſtation, is owing to the conſent between 
be breaſts and the uterus; there being fo 
ul near a communication between the mammary 
ſe- reflels and the hypogaſtric veſſels of the 
n womb, that a dilatation of the latter is at- 
em tended with a ſimilar one in the former. 
gi For, the tubes which compoſe the glandular 
1018 fbliance of the breaſts in maids, like a 
ag Dlncter muſcle, contract fo cloſely, that no 
nee part of the blood can enter them; but when 
hat the womb grows big with a foetus, and com- 
„ preſſes the deſcending trunk of the aorta, 
>| 


the blood flows in a greater quantity, and 
vith a greater force, through the arteries of 
the 
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the breaſts, and forces a paſlage into their 
glands, which being at firſt narrow, adn; 
only of a thin water ; but growing wider hy 
degrees, as the womb grows bigger, th 
glands receive a thick ſerum; and after birth 
they run with a thick milk, becauſe th; 
blood, which before flowed to the fœtus, aud 
for three or four days afterwards by the 
uterus, beginning then to itop, dilates the 
mammillary glands, and conſequently fel; 


the breait, 


| t 


p -"H 

an 
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Of the ABDOMEN and its Parts, An 

: EE; : pu 

HE abdomen begins immediately und Heer 

the thorax, and terminates at the bt 

tom of the pelvis of the oſſa inominata. 1s ne 
circumference, or outer ſurface is divided n 
into regions, of which there are three ante. Wie 1. 
rior, Viz. the epigaſtric, or ſuperior region, Mes 
the umbilical, or middle region, and the heit. 
pogaſtric, or lower region. There is but one Mere 
poſterior region, named regio lumbaris. 3 
The epigaſtric region begins immediate) WF - 


under the appendix enſiformis, at a fm WF... 
{uperſicial depreſſion, called the pit of ti WF... 
ftomach, and in adult ſubjects ends above te ger 
navel at a tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to Hue 
drawn between the laſt falſe ribs on cal BR: 
fide. This region is ſubdivided into thre * 
parts, one middle, named epigaſtrium, vn 
two lateral, termed hypochondria. The © WF :1;. 


gaſtrium takes in all that ſpace which lies be. } 7% 


6 twee 
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Pen the falſe ribs of both ſides, and the 


Vochondria are the places covered by the 
N 


ends. ; : 
E 7! umbilical, region begins in adults, 


e the navel, at the tranſverſe line al- 
eidy mentioned, and ends below the navel 


at another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be 


raw parallel to the former, between the 

Fro criſtæ of the oſſa ilium. This region is 
E:--wiſe divided into three parts, one mid- 
: le, which is properly the regio umbilicalis, 
ad two lateral, called ilia, or the Hanks; 
Ind they comprehend the ſpace between the 
Ilie ribs and upper part of the os ilium on 

eich ſide. 

11 hypogaſtric region is extended down- 

Nord from the inferior limit of the umbili— 
eil region, and is alſo divided into three 
hurts, one middle, called pubis, and two la- 
Etcral, called inguina, or the groins. 

E The lumbar region is the poſterior part of 
the abdomen, and comprehends all that ſpace 
Erlich reaches from the loweſt ribs on each 
Wie, and the laſt vertebra of the back, to the 
© lacrum, and neighbouring parts of the 
Pon ilium. The lateral parts of this region 
hie termed the Joins, but the middle part has 
10 proper name in men. 

F ihe bottom of the abdomen, which an- 
Efrers to the pelvis of the ſkeleton, is terms. 
rated antCrioriy by the pudenda, or parts of 
Neencration, and poſteriorly by the buttocks 


10 anus. The buttocks are ſeparated by a 
A la, Which leads to the anus, and each but- 


tock is terminated downward by a large fold, 


* ach diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the 
Laish; this lumbar region takes in likewiſe 
the muſculus quadratus lumborum on each 


ſide, 
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ſide, the lower portions of the ſacro. lun. 
bares, of the longiſſimi and latiſſimi dork, 
the muſculus ſacer, &c. The ſpace between 
the anus and the parts of generation is call} 
perinzxum, and is divided into two equa 
lateral parts by a very diſtin& line, which j 
longer in males than in females, as we ſhall 
ſee in another place. The cavity of the d. 
domen, formed by the parts already men. 
tioned, (all which are covered by the fin 
and membrana adipoſa) is lined on the inſd: 
by a particular membrane, called peritonzum, 
It is teparated from the cavity of the thorax 
by the diaphragm, and terminated below hy 
the muſculi levatores ani. This cavity con 
tains the ſtomach, and the inteſtines, whic 
are commonly divided into three ſmall parts 
named duodenum, jejunum and ilium; and 
three large, called cœcum, colon, andre 
tum. It contains likewiſe the meſentery 
meſocolon, omentum, liver, gall, bladder 
ſpleen, pancreas, glands of the meſentery 
vaſa lactea, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, re 
nal glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal 
parts of generation in both ſexes. Alſo the 
following bones pertaining to this lower vel 
ter, viz. the five vertebrz of the loins, 0s {i 
crum, os coccygis, and offa inominata which; 
contain the ilium, iſchium, and pubis. Theld 
boncs, below the vertebra, form the pelvis of 
baſon, which is much larger in women that. 
in men, to give room for the growth, &. am 
the foetus. The external parts of generation... 
may be alſo here deſcribed, as they Kew. . 
belong to the abdomen, Ne. 


oa 


ork, SECT I. 4 
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HE bones belonging to the abdomen panes per- 


nl are the vertebræ of the loins, (which tzinirg to 
e the five lowermoſt vertebra of the ſpine, ne 


rback-bone, and complete the whole twenty- 

Eur, See thoſe of the neck and thorax, be- 

Kore deſcribed); the os ſacrum, os coccygis, 

of inominata or pubes, which conſiſts of the 

lium, iſchium, and pubis. | 

Firſt, of the vertebrae; ſee a general de- yertebre os 
cription in Chap. iii. Sect. 2, The five ver- the loins, 
tebræ of the loins differ from the reſt in this, 

that they are the broadeſt, and the laſt of 

them is the largeſt of all the vertebræ. Their 

acute proceſſes are broader, ſhorter, and 

wider from one another, their tranſverſe 

longer to ſupport the bowels and the muſcles 

of the back ; they are not perforated as thoſe 

of the neck, nor have they a dimple or ſinus 

35 thoſe of the back. Ihe cartilages which 

we betwixt their bodies are thicker than any 

of the reſt. The middle vertebræ of the 

bins are again bent forwards under the cen— 

Wicr of gravity or near it; and from thence 

they go backwards to the os ſacrum, where 

being fixed to the ofla inominata behind the 

center of gravity, the articulation is therefore 

im and without motion, and from thence 

the ola inominata are ſo formed, as that 

their ſockets into which the thigh bones are 

ned, where there is a free motion, are 

exactly under the center of gravity. The 

greateſt motion of the back is performed by 
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the vertebrae of the loins, becauſe their, Me + 
tilages are thicker and their acute proch ©! 


are "at a greater diſtance from one angti,.e ®! 
for the thicker the cartilages are, the nu I" 
we may bend our body forwards ; and te 
greater diſtance there is betwixt the . 
proceſſes, the more we may bend ou] 
backwards. | 0! 
Some have given particular names to e 
vertebrae of the back and loins; but thi; 6: 
not neceſlary, as they are ſufficiently e 7? 
guiſhed by numbering them. * 
The os ſacrum is the lower extremity 1 
N 


Jo cloſe together in adults, as that theyn ni 


leſs than thoſe of the loins, and the lower! 


the ſpina dorſi, the vertebræ of which gm 


but one lar ge and ſolid bone of a triangut 
cure, whole baſis is tied to the laſt vertetr 
of the loins, and the upper part of its fd 
to the 1ha, and its point to the os cocyyi 


This bone in infants is almoſt entirely ci 
laginous ; and in children more grown up, | " 
alw ays conſiſts of ſeveral pieces, the | 5 I 
tures of four or five of which may be i - 
even in adults, though it be one continu : 
bone. The os ſacrum is concave and fmodl T 
on its fore-fide, but convex and rough G 5 
its back- ſide, and is of a ſpongy ſubſtan : 


it hath four or ſive holes on each ide, whi F 
ive paſſage to the nerves of the inte We , 
rectum, bladder, and parts of genernin 1 
and to the large crural and iſchiatic ones = 
[ts acute pr oceſſes or ſpines are ſhorter u 60 


always ſhorter than the upper. The uſesd 
this bone are,. to oc 48 2 baſis for che fpus 


= Cc 
to form the pelvis along with the of . 
minata, and to defend the parts containt = « 
in it; to ſeive as a place of origin to Ms . 


- 1 

+ n n 
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ö 1 the muſcles; to contain in its canal or 
© $nus, the lower part or end of the ſpinal 
Narrow, called cauda equina; and likewiſe 
Eto give paſſage to the nerves above-men- 


tioncd. 


The os coccygis is joined to the extremity os cocey- 


of the os ſaceum, and is compoled of three gis. 
or four bones, like falſe vertebræ joined to- 
gether by cartilages more or Jeſs pliable; but 
ſometimes all the pieces are entirely cemented 
together. The lower piece is ſtill leſs than 
= O N — 8 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a ſmall carti- 
lage, which reſembles a little tail turned in- 


E wards. Its uſe is to ſuſtain the rectum in- 


7 


— 


teſtinum; it yields to the preſſure of the 
fœtus in women in travail, and midwives 
W ſometimes thruſt it rudely and violently 
backwards, which occaſions great pain and 
ſereral bad effects. 


= Ol innominata are compoſed of three om inno- 
bones in young ſubjects, each of which hag minata, 


its peculiar name; the upper one is called the 
ilium, (the inteſtine ilium lying between it 


E :nd its fellow), the anterior one the os pubis, 


and the lower and poſterior one the os iſ- 
chium. Theſe are joined by the intervention 


of a cartilage, as it were in the middle of 
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that lingular cavity called the acetabulum, or 
ſocket for the thigh-bone, and continue vi- 
lbly diſtinct to the age of puberty; after 
which they coaleſce, and form one entire 
bone ſo perfectly, that there is not the leaſt 
veſtige remaining that they ever were ſepa- 
rate, The oila innominata are joined on 
each ſide, in the hinder part, to the os ſa— 
crum, forming a very firm and ſtrong, tho? 
ſomewhat moveable, articulation with it; 
and with this bone they alſo form the ca- 

| : | vity 
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vity called the pelvis. The upper edge g 
the ilium is called its ſpine, the anterior Dar 
of the ſpine its apex, and a little lower is th 
proceſſus innominatus. The uſe of th, 
bones is to ſupport and ſuſtain the ſpina dy; 

and indeed all the parts above them; to mi 
a firm and proper juncture of the other Part 
of the body with the thighs ; to ſerve fg 
the place of origin to ſeveral muſcles; . 
form the cavity of the pelvis, and to defend 
| its contents from external injuries, 
ö In the centre of theſe bones is the acctihy. 
lum coxendicis, or ſocket for the thigh bone, 
in the bottom of which ſocket is another c. 
6 vity, in which lies the mucilaginous gland 
| of this joint. When impoſtumations happen 
| in this joint they uſually cauſe a great (wel. 
| ing and lameneſs in the hip, which in tine 
1 makes a collection of matter in the extern 
part of the hip, &c. 


| SHEET 1. 


6 Of the CarTILaGtes, LiGaMENTS, & 
pertaining to the ABDOMEN, 


| . HE true cartilages of the oſſa inomimt 
of the offa in adult ſubjects, are five in numben 
| innominata three common, and two proper. 
The tirſt and principal common cartilage 
. is that which makes the ſympybſis of the 
| oſſa pubis; reaching from the interval be 
| | tween the ſpines of theſe two bones, all tie 
way to the angle where they begin to {epi 
| rate; it fills the angle already mentionc, 
| and forms a kind of arch, which is more con. 


\ ſiderable in women than in men. The tw 
Ot 


E pETAINING TO THE ABDOMEN. 


other common cartilages join the oſſa ilium 


x | 

on WE to the os facrum, but are thinner than that 
or the oſſa pubis. The proper cartilages are 
- WE thoſe that line the cotyloide cavities. In the 
: edge of each cavity there is a notch or open- 
ing between the anterior and inferior parts; 


I equal ſhallow depreſſion, reaching from the 
notch, beyond the middle of the cavity. 
all the reſt of the ſurface of the acetabulum 
E coxendix is covered with a very white, 
© ſhining, ſmooth cartilage, which terminates 
E preciſely at the edge of the cavity. The 
E circumference of the acetabulum has be- 


4 {tance of which is neither wholly cartilagi— 
nous, nor wholly ligameatary; but I chooſe 
to place it among the ligaments. 


common ligaments are thoſe which go be- 
E tween thele and the neighbouring bones, of 
which there is a conſiderable number, viz. 
E one ſuperior ligament from the poſterior 
edge of the os ilium to the tranſverle apo— 
E pliylis of the Jait vertebra of the loins; one 
Interior and anterior ligament, from the in— 
ner ide of the angle of the criſta or border 
Jof the os ilium, to the ſuperior and anterior 
pirt of the firſt falſe tranſverſe apophyſis of 
the os ſacrum. Several inferior and poſte- 
or go from along the internal edge of the 
pine of the criſta of the os ilium to the frit 
chree falſe tranſverſe apophyſes. Toy theſe 
poli be added the ligaments by which the 
40s femoris is joined to the os innominatum, 
which hall be deſcribed among the other li- 
$8 inctits of the thigh. The principal pro- 


per 


and in the cavity itſelf, there is a broad un- 


ies a border of a particular kind, the ſub- 


95 


2 


I. 


E The ligaments of the ofla innominata are Lie 
1 1 i * of the oſſa 
Jof two kinds, common and proper. "The, 
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per ligaments are four in number, two call 
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ſacro- ſciatic, one broad and external, tj; 
other {mall and internal, one obturator a 
one inguinal. 

The broad facro-ſciatic or internal ſcixi 
ligament proceeds from the inſide of de. 
ſpine of the criſta of the os ilium to 1} 
falſe tranſverſe apophyſes of the os facn 
and the ſpine of the iſchium, and from then 
it produces a kind of ligamentary falx, on 
edge lying looſe, which, with the bong 
forms a groove along the internal inferioryy: 
tion of the iſchium. | 

The internal ſciatic ligament adh 
cloſely to the inſide of the poſterior portin 
of the former, going from the fourth ti: 
tranſverſe apophyſis of the os ſacrum, a 
the way to the upper part of the os coccyg 
and is fixed in the ſharp point of the ſpin 
of the iſchium. By theſe two ligaments ti. 
diſtinct openings are formed, a large ut 
with the ſuperior ſciatic ſinus, and a {i 
one with the inferior ſciatic notch. The 
turator ligament fills up all the great * 
men ovale, except the oblique notch ati 
proper part. On the inſide of the wpper 150 
anterior part of the os pubis there is a trith 
verſe ligament, reſembling the 1 uf 3 


pent-houſe, hxed by its upper part to ! t 
os pubis, from the oblique notch of tlie 

ramen ovale all the way to the lower part f 
the ſymphyſis. The inguinal ligament, cali a 
from the diſcoverer, ligamentum + allopi, WM 
an aponeurotic or nter; band, fate ; 
by one end to the anterior and loben It 
ſpine of the os ilium, and by the ot." t 


the ſpine of the os pubis. 
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Another ligament runs tranſverſely be- 

E tween the two angles of the cotyloide notch. 

E The rough unequal depreſſion at the bot- mucitagi- 
tom of the acetabulum, or ſocket for the vous glands 
E thigh bone, is filled by a broad flat mucila- aller 
= ginous gland, bordered with a fatty fub- 
E {tance, and covered by a fine membrane, 
E through which a mucilaginous liquor pales 
E to moiſten the joint and facilitate its mo- 
tions. This membrane riſes above the gland, 
and gives a fort of covering or coat to the 
ligament contained in the joint; the blood- 
© veflels of che gland paſs between the bottom 
of the cotyloide notch, and the tranſverſe li- 
gament thereof. 


* 


r K r Iv, 


Of the MoscrkEs of the ABDOuEx. 


I Think it neceſſary here to obſerve, that Muſcles of 
| with the muſcles of the abdomen I ſhall ebe. 
: 5 a me 
alſo here deſcribe thoſe of the genital parts, 

anus, and perinzum. The muſcles peculiar 

to the abdomen only are five pair, (excluſive 

of the diaphragma, and triangularis ſterni, 
already ſpoken of with the muſcles of the 
thorax.) 

Obliquus aſcendens vel externus ariſes obnquus 
from the eight inferior ribs, the upper part eee 
of its origin being indented with the ſerra-— ee 
tus major anticus, and the lower lying un- 
der a ſmall portion of the latiſſimus dorſi. 

It is inſerted into the ſpine of the ilium, into 
| theos pubis, and linea alba, which is a itrong 
tendinous line extended from the os pubis to 
tue ernum, between the muſculi recti. 


92 Ob- 
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Dulce Obliquus deſcendens vel internus ajifs 
deſcendens Under the former muſcle of the ſpine of the 


vel inter. 


iium, os ſacrum, and ſpines of the loing 


OY and is inſerted partly into the lower fide af 
the ſpurious ribs, and by a flat tendon int) 
the ſternum and linea alba, together with the 
tendon of the aſcendens. 

Pyramid. Pyramidalis is a ſmall muſcle lying in ty 


lis, lower part of the rectus. It has its name 
from its figure, and its origin from the mar. 
gin of the os pubis, with a broad fleſhy head 
whence it grows gradually narrower, till ii 
ends in a {mall round tendon in the ling 
alba about three or four inches below the 
navel, This muſcle is ſometimes {ingl, 


ſometimes it has its fellow, and in ſome {uh 


Jects they are both wanting. | 

ReAus ab- Rectus abdominis ariſes from the ſternum 

dominis. near the cartilago enfiformis, and the extre. 
mity of the two laſt ribs. It goes ſtrait dow! 
to the fore part of the abdomen, and is in. 
ſerted into the os pubis. 

Tranſverta, Tranſverſalis abdominis ariſes from the 

us abdomi- cartilago enſiformis, the extremities of th: 

A falſe ribs, and the tranſverſe apophy lis of the 
vertebrae of the loins; it is fixed to the in. 
nerſide of the ſpine of the ilium and then, 
becoming a flat tendon, it paſſes under the 
rectus, and is inferted into the os pubis and 
linca alba. Between this tendon and the pe 
ritonæum, ſometimes water is found in great 
quantities, conſtituting a dropſy in the di- 
plicature of the peritonæum; which ſhews 
this membrane has been miſtaken for part of 
the peritonzam. The uſes of theſe abdo- 
minal muſcles are to ſuſtain the viſcera ct 
the abdomen, and to compreſs the parts c0! 


tained therein, in order to clear it of r 
ougut 
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5 to paſs off by the natural outlets, to 


relieve the ſtomach by vomiting, from 
Whatever might be hurtful to it; and laſtly 
to drive out by a violent expiration what- 
Fever may incommode the organs contained 
in the thorax. The obliquus deſcendens on 


ö the right fide, and aſcendens on the left, 
acting together turn the upper part of the 
trunk of the body towards the left, and vice 
verſa; but the trunk is chiefly ten upon 
the thighs; the recti bend the body for- 
Vard, and pull the ſternum downward in 
expiration; the two oblique muſcles and the 
tranſverſe on each fide near the groins, are 
perforated to let through the proceſſus va- 
Egiualis with the ſpermatic veſſels. Theſe 
Epcrforations are diſtant from each other, ſo 
us to ſuffer the veſſels to deſcend conveni— 
Nently into the ſcrotum : this way the in— 
Etcitines or the omentum deſcend in rup- 
tures, 

Cremaſter teſtis i is a muſcle ſo called, be- Ccemafer 
cauſe (with its fellow) it ſuſpends the teſ- elt. 
Eticles, and draws them up in the act of ge- 
Incration. It ariſes fleſhy from the loweit and 
Wore part of the os ilium, and upper part of 
the ligamentum pubis: its fibres running pa- 

q =. with thoſe of the obliquus aſcendens, 
land almoſt encompaſling the proceſs of the 


O 


peritonæum (which ſurrounds the ſpermatic 
veſlels as they come out of the abdomen) de- 


ſcends with it, and is inſerted into the tu— 


Ws 

of Wu vaginalis, upon which it is ſpread in 
1). Wc cral diſtin portions, See Chap. viii. 
t. 2: 


Erector penis and its fellow, are muſcles Ereaor 
[that ſerve for the erection of the penis. T heſe benis. 
Jatile on each fide from the ofla iſchii be- 

93 tween 


uf 
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tween the tubercle of this bone and the he. 
ginning of the corpus cavernoſum, and exc 
of them is inſerted into the corpus cave. 
noſum of the fame ſide. I heſe mulcles whey 
they act together, preſs the veins of the 
back of the penis againſt the os pubis, hy 
which they prevent the reflux of blood from 
the penis; and conſequently when at the 
fame time the blood flows impetuoully into 
the part by the arteries, and cannot get back 
this way, the penis becomes extended and 
erect. - See Chap. va. Sect. 2. 

Accelerator Accelerator urinz ariſes tendinous from 

uroz. the ofla iſchia, and fleſhy from the {phinder 
ant; or, according to Mr. Cowper, trom the 
ſuperior part of the urethra as it paſles un- 
der the os pubis: and thence being ex- 
panded over the bulb of the urethra, it at. 
terwaras divides, and is inſerted into tht 
penis. The ufe of this muſcle is not to ac. 
celerate the urine, for that is propelled by 
the detruſor urinæ, or muſcular coat of the 
bladder, but to protrude the ſemen, whucl 
is done only by this. They hikewile afit 
the erectores in the erection of the penis, by 
driving the blood contained in the cavem— 
ons body of the urethra towards the glands, 
which is thereby diſtended; the tumefaction 
of theſe muſcles at the ſame time compretlng 


the veins that carry off the refluent blow} 


from the corpus cavernoſum. 

Tranſver. Tranſverſalis penis vel perinæi is one of the 

falis penis Cilators of the urethra, ariſing from the tu- 
zercle of the os iſchium on each fide, and 
inſerted into the poſterior part of the bulb ot 
the urethra. Theſe muſcles, however, i 
not quite determinate and certain in ther 
origin or iniertion, and ſometimes they de 


1 * 


whol;y 
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holly wanting. When they act, they di- 
Nite the urethra in its poſterior part, 

E Sphincter veſicæ urinariæ is compoſed of spine 
ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running croſs- h uri- 


5 3 : f . | nariz, 
he Life, under the ſtrait fivres of the neck of 
by the bladder, in form of a circle, and ſerving 
co cloſe it, to prevent the involuntary dif- 


charge of the urine, In men this is connected 


Eto the fibres of the inteſtinum rectum, and 


0 6 5 
i women to thoſe of the vagina. 
c Detruſor urinæ is the muſcular coat of petrutor 


me bladder; its fibres are differently diſpoſed, wine. 
but chiefly terminating in the ſphincter ve- 
ic, whereby it not only prefles the urine 
Forward, but, when the bladder is full, be- | 
comes an antagoniſt to the ſpincter, acting 
ſalmoſt at right angles. 

Erector clitoridis ariſes from the iſchium, Erector cli- 

land is inſerted into the corpora caver noſa of dis. 

the clitoris, like the erector penis in men, 


2e. 
br and is ſaid to cauſe erection in the ſame 
ho manner. 


| Sphincter vaginz' is compoſed of a ſeries sphinger 
of muſcular fibres ariſing from the ſphincter sir. 
jan, and ſurrounds the orifice of the vagina; 

latter which it is inſerted under the crura of 

Ithe clitoris. Its uſe is to conſtringe the ori- 

ice of the vagina, to preſs out a liquor 

trom the glands of the vagina, and embrace 

the penis in coition. Dr. Douglas mentions 

two pair of muſcles of the vagina of his 

own diſcovering; but as I have never yet 

ken them in diſſection, I ſhall omit their 
deſcription, and refer the reader to that 

author. 

Sphincter ani is a muſcle near two inches Sptindter 
broad, compoſed of circular fibres, which *. 
loſes the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, 


Q 4 and it 
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and forms the anus. It is connected for. 
ward with the accelerator urinæ in men, and 


with the neck of the uterus in women; and! 


backwards with the os coccygis. Thi 
muſcle ſurrounds the anus to cloſe it, and 
to prevent involuntary falling out of the 
fæces. 


Flevator ani ariſes from the oſſa iſchü, 


pubis, and ſacrum, within the pelvis, and l 
inſerted round the lower end of the inteſti. 
num rectum. It ſurrounds alſo the collum 
veſtce, glandulæ proſtate, and veſiculæ ſe. 


minales in men, and the vagina in women, | 


The uſe of this muſcle (which Dr. Doughs 
divides into two pair) is not only to {ſuſtain 
and elevate the anus, leſt the fæces ſhould be 
burthenſome to the ſphincter, but to pref 
the proſtatæ and veſiculæ ſeminales, in order 
to promote the emiſſion of the ſeminal juice 
In COLTION, 

Fiſtalæ in ano, that are within this mulcle, 
generally run in the direction of the gut, and 
may be laid open into the gut with great 


ſafety; but thoſe fiſtulæ or rather abſceſſes 


that are frequently formed on the outſide of 
the ſphincter, and uſually ſurround it, al 
but where this muſcle is connected to the 


penis, cannot be opened far into the gulf 
without totally dividing the ſphincter, which, 


authors ſay, renders the ſphincter ever after 
incapable of reſtraining the excrement : but 
this does not always hold true; for there hav 
been many inſtances of the ſphincter being 


divided, which made the patients unable to 
hold their excrements during their cure, but 
the wounds being healed, they have retained 


them as well as ever. 


In 
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Intertranſverſales lumborum are ſmall muſ- Intertrant- 
cles ſeated between all the tranſverſe pro- ves 
celles of the vertebræ lumborum, to bring AY 
| them nearer together. 

E For the interſpinales lumborum, &c. ſee 
extenſor dorſi et lumborum. 

Pſoas parvus is one of the flexor muſcles Pcoas par- 


It, of the Joins, which ariſes laterally from the s. 
| is WW body of the upper vertebra of the loins, and 
fi. the jaſt of the back, and is inſerted into the 
un os pubis, where it is joined to the ilium. It 
e. either aſſiſts in bending the loins, or the qua- 


dratus in elevating the ofla innomina, eſpe- 

| cially when we lie down. This muſcle is 

often wanting. | 
vadratus lumborum has its origin in the Od. 

anterior and ſuperior part of the poſterior lumborum. 

proceſs of the ilium, and is inſerted into al! 

the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the 

loins, the laſt vertebra of the thorax, and 

the laſt rib. This, with its fellow, acting al- 

ternately, aſſiſt the extenſor dorſi et lumbo- 

nm in raiſing the oſſa inominata in pro— 

greſion: or each acting ſingly, while the 

lower limbs are not moved, inclines the body 

to one fide. 

Coccygei ariſe from the acute proceſſes of coccraei. 
the ofla iſchii, and are inſerted into the os 
coccygis, which they pull forward. For 
tie pſoas magnus iliacus internus, &c. ſee 


the Muſcles of the Thigh, Chap. viii. Sect. 4. 
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covers the diaphragm or midriff, to which it 


crum and vertebræ of the loins. 


neys, renal glands, ureters, bladder, uterus 


Of the Viscera, &c. of the Ayyonty, 


HE viſcera of the abdomen, beſides tl; 
ſtomach and alimentary duct, are the 
inteſtinum duodenum, jejunum, and ilium, 


wy — 4 oe — od ——— — 


by 
alſo the cæcum, colon, and rectum : the ne. i 
ſentery, meſocolon, omentum, liver, al. i | 


bladder, ſpleen, pancreas, glands of the me. 5 
ſentery, vaſa lactea, receptaculum chyli, xd. 


and the internal parts of generation. 

The peritonæum is a thin, ſoft, ſmooth, 
and lubricous membrane, which lines the 
whole cavity of the abdomen, containing 
moſt of the viicera of that part, as it were in 
a bag. It has a number of ſmall glands tht 
teparate a liquor which ſupplies the intel 
tines, and facthtates their motion: the es. 
ternal ſuperficies of this membrane is ui. 
equal where it adheres to the tranſverſe 
muſcles, but the internal is very ſmooth and 
poliſhed. The upper part of the peritonzum 


cloſely adheres, and is no other than the j0- 

er membrane of the diaphragm, for {as Che. 
ſelden obſerves) there is no more reaſon t0 
call that a part of the peritonæum, th 


there is for calling the membrane on de tr 

other ſide of the diaphragm, part of de ns 

pleura or mediaſtinum. The fore-part of tit un 

peritonæum ſticks to the tranſverſe micles E th 

and linea alba; the lower part of it to the 0 Wh, 

pubis, and the back part of it to the 03 , it 
It 513-4 4 


double 


—_— 
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uble membrane, and contains in its du— 
Ilcatures the umbilical veſſels, the bladder, 
breters, kidneys, and the ſpermatic veſſels, 
Eto all which it gives a membrane, as alſo, to 
dhe liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, inteſtines, and 
omb. Its external laminæ have two pro- 
Eucions or proceſſes, named proceſſus vagi- 


3 alis, which reſemble two ſheaths, pathng 


through the rings of the oblique and tranſ- 


e. erſe abdominal muſcles in the groin, to en- 
nA 


Weloſe the ſpermatic veſſels and teiticles in 
nen, and the round ligaments of the womb 
Wn women. The arteries and veins of the 
peritoncom are ſupplied from the epigaſtric, 
Emanmary, lumbar, and diaphragmatic veſ- 


tl, leis; and often from the ſpermatics. Its 
ie Wcrves are from thoſe of the diaphragm, 
ns pack, loins, and os facrum. It has alſo a 
10 I ew lymphatics, which diſcharge themſelves 
2 Wnto the iliac glands. The uſes of the peri- 
WO 


toncum are, to encloſe the contents or viſ- 
Nera of the abdomen ; for when it is dilated, 


. vounded, or broken, they fall out of their 
it proper places, and ruptures are formed. It 


Wallo gives an external covering to almoſt all 
the parts contained in the abdomen, which 
Baie therefore generally ſaid to have their ex- 
tical membrane from the peritonxum; and 
forms the procefs of the peritonæum, and the 
unica vaginalis of the teſtes. 


0 W ic droply of the peritonæum may be diſ- 
- tinguiſhed by being leaſt prominent about the 


FE navel, for there the tendons of the muſcles 
and the peritonæum will not ſeparate ; and 
che water, in ſome that have been diſſected, 


was contained as foul as any ulcer; there- 
4 fore, 


has been found to have made the parts where 
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fore, none of them could have been cured by 
Operation. : 
Omentim Omentum epiploon, or cawl, is a fn: 
eP'p'o0n, or membrane larded with fat, ſomewhat like 
: net-work.. It is ſituated under the perito. 
nxzum, and immediately above the inteſtine 
on the furface of the {mall guts, and reſem. 
bles an apron tucked up. Its outer or upper 
part, named ala ſuperior, is connected to the 
bottom of the ſtomach, the ſpleen, and part 
of the inteſtinum duodenum; and thence 
deſcending a little lower than the navel, js 
reflected and tied to the inteſtinum colon, the 
ſpleen, and part of the duodenum; this lit 
part is called ala inferior; and the ſpace be. 
tween the alæ is named burſa. Sometimes 
both alæ are tied to the liver, and in dil- 
eaſed bodies to the periton:zeum. The ute 
of the omentum are, to lubricate the intel. 
tines, that they may the eaſier perform ther 
periſtaltic motion; and to cheriſh and defend 
them from cold; to aſſiſt in the formation of 
the bile, the fatty part of which is wholly 
owing to the veſſels of the omentum; every 
thing (according to Malpight) that returns 
from this part going to the liver through adi. 
poſe ducts to the vena portæ. It ſerves allo 
to temperate the acrimony of the humout, 
and, probably, to give nouriſhment to the 
body, as all the other fat is ſuppoſed to do, 
when it is incapable of being nouriſhed any 
other way. The arterics of the omentum 
||, come from the cxliac, and are very numer 
| ous; its veins ariſe chiefly from the ſplenic 
wp branch of the vena portæ; and its nerves ail 
from the intercoſtals and par vagum. 


Ventricus 


Nee 


RKomac'), hy; 


Ventriculus, or the ſtomach, is a hollow | 
vs, The membranous part, placed moſtly in the left 
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5 ochondrium, immediately under the left 
g de of the diephragm, its left ſide touching 
the ſpleen, and its right being covered by 
the thin edge of the liver. Its hgure nearly 


e WW: c:mbles the pouch of a bag pipe, its left 
2 Nend being moſt capacious, che upper ſide 
"0 WE concave, and the lower convex; it has 


n tuo orifices, both on its upper part: the left, 


' Nealed cardia, is placed much higher than the 
ne richt, continuous to the gula, through 
at Which the aliment paſlcs into the ſtomach. 


ic iss right orifice is called the pylorus, through 
= I lich the aliment is conveyed out of the 
the Wfomach into the duodenum. In this part, 


at there is a circular valve which cloſes the ſto- 
be nach, and hinders a return of aliment out 
ne Wot the gut, but docs not at all times hinder 
ul: (the gall from flowing into the ſtomach. The 
ic i 55 lorus is connected to the upper part of the 
> Wiomach by a ligament, The tize of the ſto- 
ell nach in RR, ſubjects is various; in peo- 


nd ple addicted to gluttony it is uſually very 
0l large! and in men it is generally larger than 
* in women. Its veſlels are arteries, veins, 
) nerves, and lymphatics. I be gaſtric arterics 
it receives from the cœliac; and the gaſtric 


di. WW cins all run to the vena portæ; among theſe 
10 I pre obſervable the vaſa brevia, which go off 
I'S It) the ſplenic branch, and the vena coronaria 
the Ewhich jurrounds the ſtomach Its nerves 


do, 
In! 
im 


Wprincipally enter at the left orifice ; they come 
prom the par vagum, and are very large, 
hence it is, tha it the ſtomach is ſo ſenſible: 


e. ele lymphatics go to the receptaculum chyli. 
ehe ſubſtance of the ſtomach is membrana- 
arc 2 and is compoſed of four coats, as the 


Elophagus, The frk, or external coat, 1s 
mems- 
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Duodenum. 


verſely; the ſecond coat is muſcular, whit 
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membranous, the fibres of which run trat 


fibres are chiefly longitudinal and circyly 
the third is nervous; this forms a multitug 
of wrinkles, and 1s nihed with a num. 
ber of ſanguiferous veſlels, and ſmall gland, 
which ſecrete a mucus. The four 
coat is thin, villoſe, and porous, and adhere 
very firmly to the former. As the muſculy 
coat of the ſtomach contracts, the inner cot 
falls into folds, which increaſe as the Roma 
leſſens, and conſequently retard the alimen 
moſt when the ſtomach is neareſt being empty, 
The uſe of the ſtomach is for the digeſtion 
our food, that 1s, to receive, contain, diflolre, 
and change what 1s ſwallowed by the mouth: 
and after a ſufficient concoction, to expeli 
through the pylorus into the inteſtines; pol 
ſibly it allo abſorbs, and retains the mot 
ſubtle parts of what it has thus prepared tr 
nutrition. It is alſo the organ in which tx 
ſenſation of hunger reſides, See Chap, vu b 
Sect. 7. | 
The duodenum is the firſt of the tre 
ſmall guts, ſo called from its being abou 
twelve fingers breadth in length. It begin 
from the pylorus, from which turning donn, 
wards, it firſt paſſes by the gall- -bladder, ad 
then under the following gut and meſenter] 
and coming in fight again in the left hyp 
chondrium, it there commences Jejunvdl 
which is the ſecond of the ſmall guts; bl 
the place where this ends and the "other k 
gins is not exactly determined. About fl 
fingers breadth from the pylorus it recent 
at one prominent hiatus or mouth, a ch 
from the liver and gall-bladder, ca! Hed cut 
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tus communis choledochus, and another from 
che pancreas, called pancreaticus, at a little 
diſtance from each other, which diſcharge 
their reſpective liquors into it. The coats of 
the duodenum are thicker than thoſe of any 
E ther of the ſmall guts, its cavity is alſo 
greater, and its paſſage in a ſtraiter direction 
than any of them. Near its origin it has no 
E valves, nor rugæ or wrinkles; but in its con- 
tinuation it has very numerous and remark- 
able ones, called by authors juga. It has alſo 
the glands of Brunnerus in great number, 
E which ſerve for the ſecreting of a thin aque- 
E ons fluid: and it receives an artery from the 
cœliac and a vein from the porta. 


The jejunum is ſo called from its being Jcjunum. 


| uſually found empty, which is owing to the 
| fluidity of the chyle, the greater ſtimulus of 


the bile in it, and the abundance of the lac- 


| teal veſſels with which it is turnithed. It is 


ſituated in the regio umbilicalis, and being 
the ſecond of the {mall guts, it begins where 


W tic duodenum ends, and terminates where 
the valves are obliterated. Its length is dif— 


ferent in various ſubjects; but is uſually be— 
tween ihirteen and ſixteen hands breadth 
long, making ſomewhat more than a third 


part of the ſmall guts. It 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from the ilium by its coats, which are a. 


| {mall matter thinner, and leſs pale; it re— 


ceives arteries from the meſentericæ, and 


| veins from the meſaraicæ, and has alſo a 


great many connivent glands and valves. 
Phe ilium is the continuation of the for- lium. 


mer, and is the third and laſt of the fmall 


guts. It is ſituated in the hypogaſtrium, and 
very often ſome part of it in the pelvis, upon 
the bladder, eſpecially in women; filling all 

I | | the 
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the ſpace between the ilia, whence its name, 
Its length is various; ſometimes not more 
than fifteen, ſometimes twenty-one hands { 
breadth long, or more. Its beginning is where f 
the valves of the jejunum ceaſe to be conſpi- 1 
cuous, and its end is where the larger inteſ- t 
tines begin; in which place, it is in a very ſin- n 
gular manner inſerted into the right fide of {c 
the colon, near the upper edge of the os ilium. 
It has no other valves except that great one at gr 
the end, which 1s called by many, valvula coli It 
Bauhini: its glands are, in general, more nu- tit 
merous towards the end than 1n any other 0b 
part. The great flength of the ſmall guts is th 
evidently for the convenience of a greater fri 
number of lacteals, that the chyle which {ar 
miſſes their orifices in one place may not eſ- thi 
cape them in another. This inteſtine, be. lik 
cauſe of its ſituation, falls eaſily down into ye] 
the ſcrotum, by the production of the peri- bot 
tonzxum. left 
Great guns. The thick and great guts are the cxcum, it 
colon, and rectum; but the cæcum here the 
meant is the head of the colon. in 
3 The cæcum, or apendicula vermiformis, is, rect 
I think, the only true cæcum, though the Is a 
antients deſcribe it otherwiſe. It is ſituated inm 
on the beginning of the colon, and is pro- it h 
perly an appendage of that gut. It is about fille 
four or live fingers breadth long, and the to t 
bigneſs of an carth-worm, or gooſe-quill, Whj 
with a ſmall orifice opening into the colon: the! 
this gut has ſeldom any thing in it. lt is the 1 
called cæcum, or blind, becauſe it is open WM toge 
only at one end, by which it is fixed to the vulz 
beginning of the colon; its other end, which excre 
is ſhut, is not tied to the meſentery, but to nus 


the right kidney, by means of the perito- is ſe 
6 næum. 
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nzum. In human ſubjects, the cæcum is 
called one of the large guts, though it is the 


ſmalleſt by far; but the miſtake ariſes from 
following the ancients, whoſe deſcriptions of 
all the parts contained in the abdomen, ſeem 
to be taken from dogs; for in them, and in 
many other animals, it is very large, as Che- 
ſelden obſerves. _ 
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The colon may be reckoned the firſt of the cle. 


great guts, according to the above account. 
t is the greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſ- 
tines, and about eight or nine hands-breadth 
long. It begins where the ilium ends, in 
the cavity of the os ilium, on the right ſide; 
from thence, aſcending by the kidney on the 
ſame fide, it paſſes under the concave fide of 
the liver, to which it is ſometimes tied, as 
likewiſe to the gall-bladder, which tinges it 
yellow in that place; then it runs under the 
bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen, in the 
left ſide, to which it is alſo knit; from thence 
it turns down to the left kidney; and 
thence, paſſing in form of an 8, it terminates 
in the upper-part of the os ſacrum, in the 
rectum. At the beginning of this gut there 
is a valve formed by the production of the 
inmoſt coat of the inteſtines, in this place; 


it hinders the excrements, which are once 


fallen into the colon, from returning again 
to the ilium. It has a ſtrong ligament, 
which, running along its upper ſide from 
the ilium to the rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt 
the weight of the excrements, and draws it 
| together into the cells, which, with the val- 
vulæ conniventes, retards the paſſage of the 
excrements, that we may not be obliged con- 
tinually to go to ſtool. The fleſhy fibres of 
ts ſecond coat are greater and ſtronger than 

| thoie 
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thoſe of the other inteſtine, becauſe greater 
ſtrength is requiſite to cauſe the excrement; 
to aſcend. The connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts, as well 
as the coats itronger. | 

The rectum is the laſt of all the inteſtines, WM ! 
It is about two hands-breadth long, and three 


fingers-breadth broad; it begins at the upper bi 
part of the os ſacrum, where the colon ends, it 
and going ſtrait down (whence its name) it ie 
is tied to the extremity of the coccyx, by ha 
the peritonzum behind, and to the neck of be 
the bladder in men, but in women to the va. Pr 
gina uteri before, from whence comes the - 


1ympathy between thoſe parts. The coats of 
the rectum are more thick and fleſhy than du 


thoſe of any other of the inteſtines : it has in mo 
general no valves, but ſeveral rugæ; the ab- thi 
ſence of valves here, is to prevent the ex- lap! 
pulſion of the faces from being retarded, =O 
'The extremity of this gut forms the anus, 80 
The lower end of this gut 1s the ſeat of the wit 
true fiſtula in ano, which uſually runs be- rem 
twixt the muſcular coat and the inner coat; c I$ 
it is cured by opening it the whole length 8a 
into the cavity of the gut; it is yet better, if ume 
it can be done, to extirpate all that is fiſtu- 0 
lous and ſchirrous, for that is a ſure way to 0 
make one operation perfect the cure, as an | ** 
eminent ſurgeon juſtly obſerves. The other . 
kind of fiſtula, improperly ſo called, is an WF : EN 
abſceſs running round the outſide of the | 110 ; 
ſphincter, in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, being 8 
a circle all but where this muſcle unites with b e 
thoſe of the penis; this is beſt cured by opene * 

ing and removing part of the outer ſkin, The * a 
former of theſe caſes happens ofteneſt in full if ag} | 


habits, proceeding frequently from the pe 5 
| the 
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| the latter 18 generally a critical diſcharge, and 
| one of Nature's laſt efforts in conſumptive 
and ſcorbutic habits of body. The inverſion 
and ſliding down of this gut is called pro- 
| apſus ani, a difeafe common in children, 


| eſpecially thoſe who are afflicted with the 


| ſtone, and of not much conſequence; in men 
it is more rare and dangerous, being gene- 
rally attended with a flux of humours. I 
have ſeen caſes related of a prolapſus ani 
being cured by taking away a piece of the 
prolapſed gut with a cauſtic, lengthways of 
| the gut; when the wound diſcharged the 
flux of humours, the gut was eaſily re- 
duced, and cicatrizing in that ſtate, it never 
more fell down. Another, where a bold un- 
| thinking ſurgeon having cut off the pro- 
lapſed part, the cicatrix was ſo hard and 
contracted that the patient could never after 
go to ſtool without a clyſter, and then not 
without great miſery. Oftentimes the piles 
occaſion large tumors at the lower end of 
this gut; theſe are always beſt extirpated by 
ligature ; for if they are cut, they will ſome- 
times bleed exceſſively, and it is no eaſy 
matter to apply any thing to ſtop a flux of 
blood in that part. The guts have the ſame 
coats as the ſtomach, and the great guts have 
three membranes or ligaments, running on 
tie outſide their whole length, and ſupport- 
ng the ſacculi into which thoſe guts are di- 
vided. The leſſer guts have, at very ſmall 
diſtances, ſemilunar valves, placed oppoſite 
to the interſtices of each other, to prevent 
the aliment from paſling too ſpeedily thro? 
the guts; and the better to anſwer that 
| end, they are larger and more numerous 
| lar the Romach, where the food is thinner, 
— than 
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than they are towards the colon, where the 


food is continually made thicker in its pro- 
greſs, by a diſcharge of part of the chyle. 
This contrivance, ſo necefiary to men be— 
cauſe of their erect poſture, when they are 
obliged by ſickneſs, or accidents, to lie along, 
becomes a great inconvenience, and calls for 
the help of clyſters and purges. But brutes 
have not theſe valves, becauſe they are not 
convenient in an horizontal poſture. At the 
entrance of the ilium into the colon, are two 


very large valves, which effectually hinder } 
the regrets of the fæces into the ilium. Cly- | 
lers, indeed, have been frequently known 
to paſs them, and be vomited up; but the 
excrement that is ſometimes vomited up, I | 
am apt to think, is ſuch as had not palled | 
into the great guts. The other valves in the | 
colon are placed oppoſite, but not in the | 
ſame place, to each other, and make with | 
their anterior edges an equilateral triangle; 
but as the gut approaches the anus, they be. 
come leſs remarkable, and fewer in number, 
as before obſerved. All the inteſtines have 
in their inner membrane an almoſt infinite | 
number of very ſmall glands: beſides the 
Brunnerian glands of the duodenum (already 
ſoken of, there are others named Pyeri, from 
the diſcoverer. Theſe glands will, eſpecially | 
ſome of them in the large guts, appear to 
the naked eye when they are diſeaſed. Their 
oſlice is to diſcharge into the inteſtines à li- 
quor, which ferves for the attenuation of the 
chyle, for lubricating the inteſtines; and in 
the large guts, to ſoften the fæces, that they 
may be evacuated without pain. The vic$ 
of the ſmaller guts is to promote the forma 
tion of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, 


and 
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and to propel the remaining faces to the 


larger. The office of the larger guts is to 


receive and collect the matter of the fæces, 


and at a proper time to expel it. The length 
of the guts to that of the body is as five to 
one in a middle ſized man; in taller men the 
proportion is uſually leſs, and in ſhort men 
greater. The inteſtines have veſſels in great 
abundance, running over every part of their 
lubſtance. Their arteries are from the me- 
ſeraic ones; the upper meſeraic ſerving for 
the ſmaller inteſtines, the lower for the 
larger; and theſe make a multitude of very 
ſingular and ſurprizing anaitomoſes. The 
veins are meſeraics, and go off to the vena 
portæ and the liver. The nerves are ſent 
from the intercoſtals, and the par vagum. 
Beſides theſe we are to obſerve the lacteal 
veſſels deſcribed in Chap. i. Sect. 9. The 
rectum, it is to be obſerved, receives blood- 
vellels alſo from the hypogaſtrics. 

The meſentery is a thick fat membrane, 
placed in the middle of the abdomen, or 
midſt of the inteſtines, particularly of the 
imaller ones, whence it is has the name. It 
is almoſt of a circular figure, with a narrow 
production, to which the end of the colon 
and beginning of the rectum are faſtened. It 
is about four ſingers in breadth, and half a 
hands breadth in diameter; its circumference 
s fall of plaits and foldings, and about three 
els in length; the Inteſtines are tied like a 
border on this circumference, ſo that to every 
inch of the meſentery, there are about three 


inches of the inteſtines faſtened, Its ſub- 


lance is compoſed of membranes, fat, vel- 
les of all kinds, and a number of glands, 
its coats or membranes are two, and between 
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theſe there is 4 cellular ſubſtance, which con- 


tains the fat: the meſeraic veſlels and glands 
are alſo placed there, which many reckon a 
third coat of the meſentery, and that not 
improperly ; this they call the tunica cellu- 
loſa. In the upper part it is ſtrongly faſten- 


ed to the three ſuperior vertebræ of the loins; 


and in the lower, with the inteſtines, and 
particularly with the jejunum and ilium. 
The veſlels of the meſentery are blood - veſ- 
ſels, nerves, lacteals, and lymphatics. The 
blood, veſſels are the ſame with thoſe of the 


inteſtines, and theſe make a multitude of | 


{ſtrange meanders, and have very frequent 
anaſtomoſes. The nerves alſo come from the 
par vagum, and the intercoſtals, There are 
a number of glands diſperſed throughout the 
whole meſentery, from which they take their 
name: theſe vary greatly in their ſize, figure, 
and ſituation in different ſubjects, and in old 
people they frequently almoſt diſappear, 
{he uſes of the meſentery are to preſerve 


the jejunnm and ilium from twiſting in their 


Meſccolon. 


Liver. 


periſtaltic or vermicular motion, and to con- 
fine the reſt to their places; to ſuſtain the 
P ; 


ſanguiferous and lacteal veſſels of the inteſ- | 


tines, and to make the way for the lacteals 
to the receptacle the ſhorter. | 
The meſocolon is that part of the meſen- 


tery connected with the great guts, eſpect- | 
ally the colon. The meſocolon meets the 
middle of the colon, to which it 1s joined. | 


Its lower part ſticks to a part of the rectum. 
The liver is the largeſt gland in the body, 


of a duſky red colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypochon- 
drium. Its figure is almoſt round, the up- 


per ſurface convex, ſmooth, and equal; the 
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lower, hollow and unequal; backward, to- 
ward the ribs it is thick, and thin on its fore- 
part, where it covers the upper ſide of the 
ſtomach, and ſome of the guts. In its mid- 
dle and forepart it is divided into two by a 
fiſſure where the umbilical veſſels enter. It 


is faſtened in the body by two ligaments; 


the firſt, which is large and ſtrong, comes 
from the peritonæum that covers the dia- 
phragm, to which the upper ſide of the liver 
adheres, and is thus tied to it and the ſter- 
num, being named latum, or ſuſpenſorium: 
the ſecond is the umbilical vein, which after 
the birth degenerates into a ligament called 
teres or umbilicale; it is inſerted at a ſmall 
fiſwe in the lower edge of the liver. The 
ligamentum latum vel ſuſpenſorium, ſuſtains 
the liver in an erect poſture, or rather fixes 
it in its ſituation, while it is ſupported by 
the other viſcera, they being compreſſed by 
the abdominal muſcles. In lying down, the 
teres prevents it from preſſing on the dia- 
phragm; and in lying on the back, they both 
together ſuſpend it, that it may not compreſs 
and obſtruct the aſcending vena cava. The 
veſſels of the liver are very numerous, re- 
ceiving arteries from the coeliac and meſen- 
terica ſuperior, called arteriæ hepaticz ; veins 
from the vena cava, and vena portæ; and 
nerves, from the plexus hepaticus of the in- 
tercoſtals. The biliary veſſels are the ductus 
choledochus communis, which opens oblique- 
ly into the duodenum ; the ductus cyſticus, 
which runs from the gall-bladder to the com- 
mon duct ; the ductus hepaticus, which runs 
from the liver to the common duct; and the 
branches of this diſtributed through the liver, 
make what are called pori biliarii, The liver 
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has alſo a great number of lymphatics, moſt 


of which open near the vena portæ, or the 


concave ſide of the liver; from thence the 
ly mpha is carried by other lymphatics to the 
receptaculum chyli. To theſe veſſels we may 
add the canalis venoſus, and the great ſinus 
of the vena portæ in the foetus. The vena 
cava, and the vena portz, are accompanied 
in the liver with many ſmall branches of the 
cœliac and meſeraic arteries abovementioned, 

The vena portæ ſupplies the place of an 
artery, brings the blood full of bile for ſe. 
cretion, W hich being ſtrained off, the vena 
cava returns the blood which remains. The 
vena portz and the cava, enter the liver by 
its concave lide, and are equally diſtributed 
through all its ſubſtance; wherever there is a 
branch of the one, there is alſo a branch of 
the other. 


1he excretory ducts of the liver are the | 


velicula fellis, and porus biliarius. The ve- 
ſicula fellis, or gall-bladder is a receptacle of 
bile, faſtened to the concave part, or under 


ſide of the liver; its figure is like that of a | 
ear, and in general, of the ſize of a ſmall | 


hen's egg, though it differs in bignefs in al- 
moſt every perſon. When the liver is in its 
natural ſituation, the bottom, or largeſt part 


of the gall-bladder, is downwards, and the 


neck, or narrow part upwards; ; and then it 


touches the ſtomach as well as the colon, | 
where it frequently dyes them yellow. This | 


bladder is compoſed of three membranes, 


or coats; the outermoſt is common to it with | 
the liver, the next, is muſcular, and the 
third, is nervous, covert with a kind of | 
cruſt or mucus, which preſerves it againſt | 
the acrimony of the ſecreted bile, probably 
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by ſome ſmall glands, which Malpighi has 
remarked, between its coats, where the cy- 
| flic arteries end; which gave him ground to 
| think, that it was the ſame in the porus bi- 
larius, The bile is brought into the gall- 
bladder by ſome ſmall veſſels which ariſe 
from the neighbouring glands, and which 
uniting, form one or two pipes, which open 


zt the neck of the bladder. Theſe ducts are 


hard to diſcover in any liver except that of 
an ox, From the neck of the gall-bladder 
there goes a pipe about the bigneſs of a 
gooſe-quill called ductus cyſticus, running 
towards the duodenum. Some ſmall biliary 
ducts open likewiſe into it, and its inner 
membrane has ſeveral rugæ, which retard 
the motion of the bile, From the liver to 
this duct, runs one called hepaticus, which 
carries off the gall this way, when the gall- 
bladder 1s full; theſe two together make the 


ductus communis choledochus, which go as 


obliquely to the duodenum and enters that 
gut about four inches below its beginning. 
The gall-blad der has two veins from the vena 
portæ, which are called cyſticæ gemellæ. It 
has ſome ſmall arteries from the cæliaca dex- 
tra, and ſome lymphatics. The uſe of the 
gal- bladder is to collect the bile, firſt ſe- 
creted in the liver, and mixing it with its 
own peculiar produce, to perfect it farther, 
to retain it together a certain time, and then 
to expel it. | 


Porus biltarius, according to ſome, is the porus b 
ime with the ductus hepaticus; but I ſhall, arius. 


witz many others, make a diſtinction between 


them, having already obſerved, that the he- 


patic duct runs from the liver to the ductus 
ckoledochus. 


The 
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The porus biliarius is another excretory 
vefſel of the liver; it has as many branches 
as the vena portæ, winch it accompanies 
through every part of the liver. Wherever 
there is a branch of the one there is a branch 
of the other; and theſe two are incloſed in 
one common capſule, as in a ſheath. The 
uſe of this capſule is to facilitate the motion 
of the blood and bile, by the contraction of 
its fibres. All theſe branches unite, and 
make one trunk, of the bigneſs of a ſmall 


quill, which joins the end of the cyſtic duct, 


from carrying the bile from the liver to the 
inteſtines by the common duct; as was ſaid 
before. The inſertion of the porus biliarius 
into the cyſtic duct is oblique, with its 
mouth looking towards the ductus commu- 
nis, by which means it is impoſſible that the 
bile, which comes from the cyſtis, can enter 
the porus biliarius, unleſs the common dut 
15 ſtopped. N 

As the liver, from its ſituation in the ſame 
cavity with the ſtomach, will be moſt preſſed, 
and conſcquently, ſeparate moſt gall when 


the ſtomach is fulleſt, which is the time when | 


it is moſt wanted; ſo the gall-bladder being 
ſeated againſt the duodenum, will have its 
fluid preſſed ont by the aliment paſſing thro' 


that gut, and conſequently, at a right time, | 
and in due proportion ; becauſe the greater | 
that quantity of aliment is, the greater will 
be the compreſſion; and ſo the contrary. | 


There is no way of computing with any ex- 


actneſs the quantity of bile that is uſually | 
ſecreted by the liver in a given time; but if 
it is four times as much as all the ſalivary | 
glands ſecrete, it may be twenty-four ounces} 


for every meal; to which being added fis 
ounces 
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ounces of ſaliva, which from what has been 


| formerly obſerved, appears to be a moderate 
' computation; ſuppoling the pancreas in the 


ame time ſecretes three ounces, there will 
then be thirty-three ounces of fluids ſeparated 
for the digeſtion of one meal ; and that theſe 
neceſſary fluids may not be waſted in ſuch 
quantities, they paſs into the blood with the 
chyle, and may be ſoon ſeparated again for 


the ſame uſe; and very likely, ſome of the 


fame bile may be employed more than once, 
for digeſting part of the ſame meal. As the 
liver exceeds all the glands in the body in 


magnitude, and its excretory ducts ending 


in the duodenum, it ſeems to me to be much 
more capable of making thoſe large ſepara- 
tions from the blood, which are procured by 
cathartics, than the ſcarce viſible glands of 
the guts. The liver ordinarily weighs, in a 
middle- ſized man, about three pounds twelve 


ounces : the pancreas, three ounces; and the 
| ſpleen, fourteen ounces. 
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' Pancreas, commonly called the ſweet -bread, pancreas, 


is a large gland of the falivary kind, lying 
acroſs the upper and back- part of the abdo- 
men, near the duodenum, behind the ſto- 
mach, and between the liver and ſpleen. Its 
length is eight or nine inches; its breadth 
about two fingers, or two and a half; its 


thickneſs about one finger, and its weight 


about three ounces, as before obſerved. The 
ſhape of the pancreas very much reſembles 
the tongue of a dog ; it is broadeſt towards 
the duodenum, and gradually narrower to- 
wards the ſpleen. It is ſurrounded with a 
membrane, which is continuous with the pe- 
fitonæum; it has arteries from the cœliac 
and ſplenic branches, and veins alſo from the 
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ſplenic vein; its nerves are from the par va. 
gum and the intercoſtals ; and finally it has a 
ſhort excretory duct, which is ſituated in the 
middle of the pancreas, where it reſembles 
an empty vein, and is about the thickneſ; 
of a very ſmall ſtraw, though it is commonly 
painted as large as the ductus communis 
choledocus. This duct terminates in the 


duodenum, which it enters obliquely, four | 
or five fingers breadth below the pylorus, 


uſually at the fame orifice with the ductus 
choledocus; but ſometimes it has a double 
aperture. The uſe of the pancreas is to ſe- 
crete a peculiar liquor, called the pancreatic 
Juice, which is of a ſalivoſe nature, and i 
carried by the pancreatic duct into the duo- 
denum, where it ſerves to dilute the chyle, 
or render it more fluid and fit to enter the 
mouths of the lacteals; and, perhaps, to 


temper and dilute the bile, to change its vil: | 


cidity, bitterneſs, colour, &c. and make it 


mix with the chyle, in order to reduce the | 


ſeveral taſtes, odours, and properties of the 
ſeveral foods, into one homogeneous one. 
See Chap. VIII. ſe. 7. | 

In thoſe who die of the jaundice, for the 


moſt part arc found in the gall-bladder, and | 


the biliary ducts, concretions of bile ſo light 


as to ſwim in water, yet are called gall- tones: | 
theſe cauſe the jaundice, by obſtructing the 
ducts; many perſons who have been cured | 
of this diſeaſe, have had great numbers of | 


theſe ſtones found in their excrements. 
The ſpleen is a viſcus of a deep blacki{h- 


red colour, ſituated on the left fide of the | 
ſtomach, immediately under the diaphragm, 
near the ribs and above the left kidney. Ihe 
þgure of it is a ſort of depreſſed oval, near | 
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twice as long as broad, and almoſt twice as 


broad as thick. Its uſual ſize is five or ſix 


inches long, three broad, and one inch thick; 
but this varics in different ſubjects, Some— 
times it is divided into lobules, but for the 
moſt part, it has only one or two ſmall fiſ- 


| ſures on its edge, and ſometimes: none. Tt 
is ſupported by the contained parts, and fixed 


to its place by an adhelion to the perito- 
næum and diaphragm; it is alſo connected 
with the ſtomach, by the vaſa brevia, and 
with the pancreas, omentum, and left kid- 
ney, by membranes. The ſubſtance of the 
ſpleen is vaſcular and fibroſe; and what au- 
thors have deſcribed as glands in the ſpleen, 
nyſch has proved to be only veſſels; all the 
glands about the ſpleen being only one or 
wo lymphatic ones, of about the bigneſs of 
a hean, ſituated without it, near where the 
veſſels enter. The veileis of the ſpleen, con- 
ldering its ſize, are remarkably large: its 
artery is from the cæliac, and is called the 
ſplenic artery; the ſplenic vein is, like thoſe 
of the other viſcera, very much ramified, and 
its branches are carried throughout the whole 
ſpleen ; the nerves of the ſpleen are from the 
plexus ſplenicus: the ſpleen has no excretory 
duct; but there are in it lymphatic veſſels, 
running to the receptaculum chyli. The uſe 
of the ipleen has been much controverted by 

uthors ; but the moſt probable opinion ſeems 
to be, that it {ſerves to render the blood more 
fluid, out of which the bile is to be after- 


wards ſecreted; and that by this means ob- 


ſtructions, which muſt otherwiſe be frequent, 
ae prevented, and the ſecretion of the bile 
promoted. 


For 
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For a deſcription of the venz latex, re. 
ceptaculum chyli, and ductus thoracicus, 
ſee Chap. 1. ſect. 9. 

The kidneys are two dark-red viſcera, of 
an oblong figure, reſembling a large bean; 
fitvated one on each fide the vertebræ of the 
loins, in the poiterior part of the abdomen, 
upon the two laſt ribs. The right kidney 
lies under the great lobe of the liver, and is, 
conſequently, lower than the left, which 
lies under the ſpleen; the concave ſide of the 
kidneys 1s turned inward to the vertebra, 
and the convex fide outward, The kidneys 
are connected with the loins, the lower ribs, 
the colon, glandulæ renales, renal veſſels, 
and the ureters. They have two membranes, 
the one common from the peritonæum, called 


the adipoſe membrane, from its being gene- 


rally covered with much fat; this ſurrounds 
them but looſely and is furniſhed with its 
own proper veſſels. The other membrane is 
proper, is very thin, and every where ap- 
plied cloſely to the ſubſtance of the kidneys. 


The ſubſtance of the kidneys is firm and | 


hard, and is of two kinds. The exterior, 
or cortical, according to Malpighi, is glan- 
dular, but according to the diſcoveries of 
Ruyſch, is throughout elegantly vaſcular. 
The interior is tubulous, and exprefled by 
the name of tubuli urinarii bellini ; theſe ter- 
minate in ten or twelve papillæ, which open 
by a multitude of apertures into the pelvis; 
but theſe papillæ are not found in all ſub- 
jects. Their length anſwers to the diſtance 
between the two laſt falſe ribs and the 0s 
ilium, which is generally about five or fix 


fingers breadth; they are about half as broad. | 


as long, and half as thick as broad, The 
| 8 "=o 
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veſſels of the kidneys are, like thoſe of the 
liver, included in a membrane, from the pe- 
ritonzum. The arteries and veins are large, 
and called emulgents, and renal veſſels; theſe 
are produced from the aorta and vena cava : 
the nerves are from the plexus renalis pro- 
ceeding from the intercoſtals. There is alfo 
a number of Iymphatics, paſting to the re- 

ceptaculum chyli; and alſo an excretory 
duR, called the ureter, below deſcribed. 

The uſe of the kidneys is to ſecrete the 
urine from the blood, which is brought there 
for that purpoſe by the emulgent, arteries ; 
and what remains from the ſecretion, is re- 
turned by the emulgent veins, while the 
urine ſecreted is carried off through the ure- 
ters to the bladder. | 


2 


* 


Glandulz renales, called alſo capſulæ atra Slender 


biliariæ, and renes ſuccenturiati, are two yel- 
lowiſh glands of a compreſſed figure, lying 
on each ſide of the upper part of the kidneys, 
2 little above the emulgent veſſels. They 
have a very narrow cavity, imbued with a 


browniſh liquor of a ſweetiſh taſte. Their 


fgure is irregular, between ſquare, triangu- 
ar, and oval; and their ſize alſo is various; 
but 1n adults, they are generally about the 
bigneſs of a large nux vomica. In the fetus, 
they are larger, and often. exceed the kid- 
neys themſelves in ſize. The membrane that 
ſurrounds them is very thin; it cloſely in- 
volves their whole ſubſtance, and connects 
them with the kidneys. Their blood-veſ- 
{c]s are ſometimes ſent from the aorta and 
the vena cava, but more frequently from the 
emulgents: their nerves ate from the plexus 
renalis z and their lymphatic veſſels are nu- 
meroys, There is no excretory duct diſco- 
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vered in them, and their uſe is therefore not 
certainly known. By their great ſize in the 
fœtus, they ſeem deſtined rather to the ſervice 
of that ſtate, than of any other. 

The ureters are tubes about the bigneſs of 
gooſe quills, and about a foot long; they 
ariſe from the hollow fide of the kidneys and 
terminate in the urinary bladder near it 
neck. At their origin in the kidneys they 
are expanded into the form of a funnel, and 
this expanſion makes the pelvis of the kid- 
neys: at their termination in the bladder 
they paſs obliquely for the ſpace of an inch 
in between its coats; which manner of en- 
tering 1s to them as valves; for their orifices 
being narrow will admit 1 nothing into 


them from the bladder. The ureters are not 


ſtreight, but ſome what bent, ſo as to reſemble 
the letter 8. Their ſubſtance is membranous, 
and they are compoſed of three coats; thc 
firſt is from the peritonæum; the ſecond i 
a thin muſcular one; and the third a ner: 
vous one, covered with a ſlimy liquor to 
defend it againſt the acrimony of the urine; 
and in this, there are ſometimes diſcovered 
glands, The blood-veſſels and nerves come 
from the adjacent parts. Such as are ſubject 
to the gravel, and given to excels of drink- 
ing, have them ſometimes ſo much dilated, 
that you may put the end of the little finger 
into them. Their uſe 1s to carry the urine 
from the kidneys to the bladder. ' heir ob- 
ſtruction cauſes a ſuppreſſion of urine. 

The urinary bladder is ſeated in a du- 
plicature of the peritonæum in the lower part 
of the pelvis; its ſhape is orbicular, and its 
coats are the ſame with thoſe of the guts 


already deſcribed; viz. an external membra- 
nous, 
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nous, a middle muſcular, (which 1s the de- 
truſor urinz), and an inner membranous 
or nervous coat, which is covered with a 
peculiar fluid of a mucous nature, ſecreted 
in glands ſituated in this coat, and principally 
in that part which 1s near the neck of the 
bladder. The coats of the bladder are much 
thinner in the body and the fundus (which 
is the bottom, fituated uppermoſt) than they 
are at the neck and loweſt part. The iphinc- 
ter, in the neck cf the bladder, cloſes it, to 
prevent an 1nvoluntary diſcharge of urine. 
The bladder in adults will conveniently hold 
about a pint; but it is capable of diſtenſion 
o as to hold much more It is connected, 
in the human body, in a ſingular manner, by 
the peritonæum to the os pubis, otherwiſe 
than in other animals: it is alſo connected 
with the parts of generation by the urethra; 
with the navel by the urachus and umbilical 
arteries; and finally, in men, with the 1n- 
teſtinum rectum; and in women, with the 


vagina. The blood-veſſels of the bladder 
come from the hypogaſtric, the umbilical, 


and the hxmorrhoidal veſſels in men; and in 
women, from the ſpermatics alſo. Its nerves 
are from the intercoſtals, and principally from 
thole of the os ſacrum. The bladder hxs 
three foramina; two where the ureters en— 
ter in, at which the urine paſſes into the 
bladder; and one, much larger than theſe, 
in the neck, for the diſcharge of the urine into 
the urethra, The nervous or inner coat of 
the bladder is exceeding ſenſible, as is fully 
ſewn in the caſes of the ſtone and gravel. 
For a deſcription of the urethra, internal 
and external parts of generation in both 
lexes, ſee Chap. viii. Sect, 2. 
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Of the AR TERIES, VEINS, Nerves, and 
GLAN DS of the ABDOMEN. 


HE arteries of the abdomen are various, 
and proceed from the aorta, already 
deſcribed. They take their names from the 
parts they are beſtowed on; the principal are, 
arteriæ diaphragmaticæ, arteria cæliaca, ven- 
triculi, coronaria, hepatica, ſplenica, meſen- 
terica ſuperior et inferior, arteriæ renales, 
capſulares, ſpermaticæ, lumbares, ſacræ, iliacæ 
and crurales. 

Arteriæ diaphragmaticæ, called alſo phre- 
nicæ, ariſe from the aorta as it paſſes under 
the diaphragm, generally in two branches, 
which are ramified on the diaphragm; but it 
ſometimes riſes in one trunk from the aorta, 
and ſometimes from the cceliaca ; though 
oftener the right from the aorta, and the left 
from the cœ ic. They give ſmall branches 
to the glandulæ renales and membrana adi- 


| poſa of the kidneys, the latter being called 


Arteria cœ - 
liaca. 


arteriæ adipoſæ. Beſides theſe capital dia- 
phragmatic arteries, there are others of an 
inferior claſs, which come from the inter- 
coſtals, mammariæ internæ, mediaſtinæ, pe- 
ricardiæ, and cœliaca, as is obſerved in the 
deſcription of each of theſe arteries. | 
Arteria cceliaca ariſes from the aorta de- 
ſcendens, immediately below the diaphragm, 
It ſoon divides into ſeveral branches, which 
are beſtowed upon the liver, pancreas, ſpleen, 
flomach, omentum, and duodenum. Theſe 


branches are named from the parts they are 
be- 
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beſtowed on, except the ventriculi corona- 
ria beſtowed upon the ſtomach, and the 
branch beſtowed upon the duodenum, which 
is named inteſtinalis. The principal branches 
are the following: | | 

Arteria ventriculi coronaria 1s ramified on Arteria 
every part of the ſtomach, and ſends off ene | 
ſmall branches to the {ſmall lobe of the liver FE 
and the neighbouring parts of the diaphragm 
and omentum. | 

Arteria hepatica ariſes alſo from the cœ- Arteria he- 
liaca; it runs to the upper and inner part of patica. 
the pylorus in company with the vena portæ, 
ſending off a ſmall branch called arteria py- 
lorica, and a large one named gaſtrica dextra 
or major. 

The pylorica is ramiſied on the pylorus and Porica. 
neighbouring parts of the ſtomach, and com- 


$a SE ao. 


municates with the right gaſtric and coronary 


artery. 
T 5 gaſtrica dextra, having paſſed behind Cattriza, 
and beyond the pylorus, ſends off a conſider- 
able branch named arteria duodenalis or in- 
teſtinalis, which ſometimes comes from the 
hepatica as below; after this, the gaſtric 
runs along the right ſide of the great curva- 
ture of the ſtomach, diſtributing branches to 
the neighbouring parts on both ſides, which 
communicate with thoſe of the pyforica, 
coronaria ventriculi, and gaſtro-epiploice 
dextra, the latter furniſhing the neareſt parts 
of the omentum and communicating with. 
the meſenterica ſuperior. At laſt, the right 
gaſtric ends in the left, which is a branch of 
the ſplenica. | 
The duodenal or inteſtinal artery runs tn:etinatis, 1 
along the duodenum on the ſide next the | 
pancreas; to both which it ſends branches, | 
O 2 and | 
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and alſo to the neighbouring part of the 
itomach, The hepatic artery having ſent 
out the pylorica and gaſtrica dextra, gives 
two branches to the veſicula fellis called ar- 
teria cyſtice, and another named bilaria, 
which 1s loſt in the great lobe of the liver, 


Afterwards, the hepatic artery is ramiſied 


with the vena portæ through all the ſub— 


ſtance of the liver; having firſt ſupplied the 


capſula communis vel Glifſoni, as it paſſes; 
(this capſula, called Gliſſoni from its diſco— 
verer, is a tunic continuous with the peri— 
tonæum, and includes the branches of the 
vena portæ and biliary ducts as they ap- 
proach the liver, as well as within it.) 
Arteria ſplenica ariſes cloſe by the hepa- 
tica, the hepatic branch going to the right, 
and the ſplenic to the left; immediately 
after its origin from the ceeliaca it runs 
toward the left under the ftomach and 
pancreas to the ſpleen. It gives ſeveral 
branches to the pancreas named arteriæ pan- 
creaticæ. Under the left portion of the ſto- 
mach it gives off a branch called gaſtrica 
ſiniſtra, to the left ſide of the ſtomach, which 
communicates with thoſe of the coronaria 
ventriculi, This gaſtric artery alſo ſupplies 
the oentum with branches, termed gaſtro- 
epiploicæ ſiniſtræ, which communicate with 
the right gaſtric. By this account, it appears 
that the arteria coronaria ventriculi, pylo- 


rica, inteſtinalis, both gaſtricæ, gaſtro epi- 


ploicæ, and conſequently the hepatica, ſple- 


nica, and meſenterica, communicate all toge- | 


ther. After this, before the ſplenica arrives 
at the ſpleen, it gives two or three branches 


to the large extremity of the ſtomach, com- 
monly 
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monly called vaſa brevia; and one to the 
omentum, named epiloica. 

Arteria meſenterica ſuperior ariſes ante— 
riorly a very little way below the ccœliaca, 
going out a little to the right and then im- 
mediately turning to the left. Near its 
origin it gives off à ſmall branch, which di- 
viding into two, goes to part of the pancreas 
and neighbouring part of the duodenum, 
communicating with the inteſtinalis. After— 
wards, it goes between the laminæ of the 
meſentery, and the duodenum and meſaraic 
vein, and diſtributes a number of branches 
to the {mall inteſtines, from the lower third 
part of the duodenum, to the cæcum and co- 
lon. As they approach the inteſtines, all 
theſe branches communicate firſt by reci— 
procal arches; then by areolæ and methes of 
all kinds of figures, from which is detached 
an infinite number of ſmall ramifications, 
which ſurround the inteſtinal canal like an 
annular piece of net work. 

Arteria meſenterica inferior ariſes ante- 
riorly from the aorta deſcendens inferior, 
about an inch above the biturcation, and 
below the ſpermatic arteries; ſoon aer it 
divides into three or four branches which 
gradually ſeparate from each other, and are 
diſtributed to the colon and rectum, com- 
municating with one another. One con- 
iderable branch of theſe is called arteria hæ- 
morrhoidalis interna, which runs down be— 
ind the inteſtinum rectum, to which it is 
diſtributed by ſeveral ramifications, and 


communicates with the arteriæ hypoga- 


ſtricæ. 
The renal arteries, commonly called emul- 
gents, are ordinarily two in number, and go 
83 out 
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out laterally from the interior deſcending 
aorta, immediately under the meſenterica ſu- 
perior, one to the right hand, the other to 


"15 
x) 
12 


the left. They enter into the depreſſions of 


the kidneys by ſeveral branches, which form 
arches in the inner ſubſtance of theſe vil- 
cera; from theſe arches numerous ramifi- 
cations go toward the outer ſurface of the 
kidneys. Sometimes the renal arteries ſend 
branches to the glandulæ renales, membrana 
adipoſa of the kidneys, and even to the dia- 
| phragm. 

Arteriz Arteriæ capſulares are the arteries of the 

captulares. renal glands, which ariſe ſometimes from 
the aorta, ſometimes from the trunk of the 
cceliaca ; but generally the right comes from 
the arteria renalis of the ſame ſide, near the 
origin; the left, from the aorta above the 
renalis. 

Arteriæ Arteriæ ſpermaticæ are commonly two in 

ſpermatice- . 
number, ſometimes more; they are very 
ſmall, and go out anteriorly from the aorta 
deſcendens inferior, near each other, about 
an inch below the renales, between the two 
meſentericæ, or between the renales and me- 
ſentericæ inferiores. They ſend off ſmall 
branches to the common membrane of the 
kidneys, named adipoſæ, and afterwards they 
run down upon the pſoas muſcles, on the 
fore- ſide the vreters, between the two laminæ 


of the peritonæum. They give ſeveral con- 


ſiderable branches to the peritonæum, chieffy 
to thoſe parts of it which are next the me— 
ſentery, and they communicate both with 
the meſentericæ and adipoſæ. They like. 
wiſe ſend ſmall arteries to the ureters. Af, 


terwards, they paſs in men through the ten. 


dinous openings of rings of the abdominal 


muk-| 
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muſcles in the vagina of the peritonzum, 
(termed proceſſus vaginalis) and are diftri- 
bated to the teſticles and epididymes, where 
they communicate with a branch of the iliaca 
externa. In women they do not go out of 
the abdomen, but are diſtributed to the ova- 
ria and uterus, and communicate with 
branches of the hypogaſtrica, at the jagged 
extremities of the tubæ Fallopianæ. 

The lumbar arteries go out poſteriorly Arteriz 
from the inferior deſcending aorta, in five or akes. 
fix pairs, or more, much in the ſame manner 
with the intercoſtals. They may be divided 
into ſuperior and inferior : the ſuperior ſend 
ſmall branches to the neighbouring parts of 
the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles, and 
ſupply the place of ſemi-intercoſta! art-ries. 
Sometimes thoſe pairs go out by a ſmall 
common trunk, and not ſeparately. They 
are diſtributed on each fide to the pſoas muſ- 
cles, to the quadrati lumborum, and to the 
oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdo- 
men; and by perforating the oblique muſ- 
cles, they become external hypogaſtric arte- 
ries, They go likewiſe to the vertebral muſ- 
cles and bodies of the vertebre; and enter 
the ſpinal canal through the lateral notches, 
to go to the membranes, &c, forming rings 
much in the ſame manner with the inter- 
coſtals; and they likewiſe give ſmall twigs 
to the nerves. 

Arteriæ ſacræ are generally two, three, or Arterie ſa- 
four in number, and ſometimes but one. ““ 
They go out commonly from the back part 
of the inferior deſcending aorta at the bi- 
furcation. Sometimes they ariſe higher, from 
the lumbares, and ſometimes lower, from 
the iliacæ. Theſe arteries are ramified on 

8 4 the 
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the os ſacrum, and neighbouring parts of the 
peritoneum, inteſtinum . fat, &c. and 
enter the canal of that bone th rough the an- 
terior holes, being there diſtributed toward 
each ſide. They likewiſe ſend ſmall arteries 
to the large faſciculi of nerves, which go 
through the holes of the os ſacrum, and 
they penetrate the inner ſubitance of that 
bone. 

Arteriæ iliacæ are thoſe two large lateral 
branches ariſing at the bifurcation, where the 
aorta deſcendens inferior ends at the laſt ver- 

tebra of the loins, and ſometimes higher. One 

branch goes to the right hand, the other to 
the left, and each is a common trunk. The 
primitive iliac arteries divaricate gradually 
as they deſcend, running obliquely toward 
the anterior and lower part of the ofla ilium, 
without any conſiderable ramification for 
about the breadth of three fingers, except a 
few very ſmall arteries that go to the os 
{acrum and neighbouring muſcles, &c. They 
likewiſe give ſmall arteries to the perito- 
næum, coats of the veins, fat and ureters, 
behind which the iliac trunks paſs. About 
three fingers breadth from their origin, 
each iliac trunk is divided into two fecondary 
arteries, one external, the other internal; 
the former has no particular name, but the 
latter 1s termed hypogaſtrica. 

The external iliaca on each fide runs down 
on the iliac muſcle to the ligamentum Fal- 
lopii, under which it goes out of the abdo- 
men, and as it paſſes under this ligament, it 
detaches two conſiderable branches, one in- 
ternal, the other external. The internal 
branch is named arteria epigaſtrica, and goes 


out anteriorly from the external iliaca. From 
thence | 
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hence it runs obliquely upward on the ten- 

in of the tranſverſe muſcles toward the 

oft erior part of the rectus, which it reaches 

gut two or three fingers breadth above the 

05 1 and runs up along the poſterior or 

janer ſide of that muſcle, ſending ramiſfica- | 
tions to the tendons of the neighbouring | 
muſc es, &c after which it communicates 
with the mam ata interna and intercoſtalis 
evra it {ſometimes gives out two partt- 

cular branches, one of which, accompanied 
by a nerve, goes through the Jeng ovale 
of the pelvis to the triceps muſcles, &c. the 

other runs down to the teſticles along with 

the Hermatic artery, and there communi- 

cates. with it. The external branch of the 
outer iliaca goes eff laterally from the outfide 

of that artery under the Iigamentum Þ allopii, 

and from thence to the internal labium of 

the os ilium, where it divides into two, and 

is ramiſied on the oblique and tranſverſe 

muſcles of the abdomen, communicatin 

with the arteria lumbares. Beſides theſe, a 

imal! twig goes off internally to the vagina 

of the ſpermatic rope, and ſometimes an- 

other from the outſide to the os ilium. 

The internal iliaca, or hypogaſtrica, having COR 

run about an inch and a half inward and ee 
backward, bends by ſmall degrees obliquely firica. 

forward, 26d toward the outſide, ending in 

the uinbilical artery, which ought to be 

looked Upon as a true continuation of the 

bun an of the hypogaſtrica. This arteria um- Urabilicale, 

calis aſcends on the fide of the bladder, 

4 being ramified on that viſcus, and tlie 

neighbouring parts of the peritonæum, &c. 

it contracts, and in adults is quite cloſed 

up above the middle of the bladder: it | 
le- | 
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likewiſe gives branches to the uterus, and 
to the neighbouring parts in both We Af. 


terwards it aſcends in form o! 
the umbilicus, where it joins chat ON the 
other hide; its name being taken from its 
uſe in the 18. From he convex ſide of 


the curvature of . hy pogaſtrica ariſe the 


following branches, viz. iliaca minor, glu. 
tæa, ſciatica, 2 and Obturatix. 
Iliaca minor is the moſt poſterior of theſe 


branches, and paſſing between the two lum. 


bar nerves, divides into two; one branch 
going to the canal of the os ſacrum, the 
other to the iliac muſcle, and inſide of the 
os ilium, giving twigs as it * to the pſoas 
muſcle. 


The arteria glutæa is commonly very con- 


ſiderable, and ſometimes the largeſt of all the 
hypogaſtric branches: this artery goes out 
of the pelvis in company with the ſciatic 
nerve, through the upper part of the great 
ſinus of the os innominatum, below the 
muſculus pyramidalis, and is diſtributed to 
the glutæus maximus and medius. In its 
paſlage, it gives ſome branches to the os 
facrum, os coccygis, muſculus pyramidal, 


muſcles of the anus, and to the neighbour: | 
ing parts of the inteſtinum rectum, forming 


2 particular hæmorrhoidalis interna. It like- 


wiſe ſends twigs to the bladder and parts 
and detaches a pretty long branch 


near it ; 
which runs down with the ſciatic nerve. 
The arteria ſciatica gives firſt of all ſome 
branches to the muſculus pyramidalis, qua- 
m os ſacrum, &c. and even to the 
nner fide of the os iſchium; and a branch 


runs under the quadratus to the articulation 


It detaches ſmall branches 
to 


of the os femoris. 
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to the ſciatica nerve, and is then diſtributed 
to the inner ſubſtance of the os il'um, and to 
the muſculi glutæi. 


The pudica communis, called commonly puaice, 


pudica interna, gives out two principal 
branches; the firſt. paſſes through the great 
fnus of the os ilium with the glutza and 
ſciatica, and then divides into two; the firſt 
branch goes behind the ſpine of the iſchium 
all the way to the origin of the corpus ca- 
rernoſum penis. There it divides into ſe— 
veral arteries; one goes to the ſphincter ani, 
named hæmorrhoidalis externa. The reſt are 
diſtributed to the neighbouring integuments, 
tothe bulb of the urethra, and to the corpus 
cavernoſum penis; bur the laſt of theſe arte- 
ries, or rather the extremity of it, runs 
from behind forward, over the neck of the 
os femoris and communicates with a branch 
of the crural artery. 'The ſecond principal 
branch, commonly called pudica externa, 
runs between the bladder and inteſtinum 
rectum, and is diſtributed in men, to the 
veſiculæ ſeminales, neck of the bladder, pro- 
ſtatæ, and neighbouring parts of the rectum. 
t then runs under the os pubis on the ſide 
of a conſiderable vein; and along the penis 
between this vein and a nerve, being diſtri- 
buted in its paſſage to the corpus caverno— 
ſum, communicates with the pudica minor, 
which comes from the cruralis. This ſecond 
branch of the pudica major goes off ſome- 
times ſeparately from the hypogaſtrica, eſpe- 
cially in women, being diſtributed to the 
uterus, where it communicates with the ſper- 
matic artery, near the jagged extremity of 
the tuba Fallopiana; and to the neighbouring 
parts of the vagina, &c. 

The 
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| Obtutatrx. The arteria obturatrix perforates the ob. 
Ft turator muſcles, from whence its name, and 
goes ont of the pelvis at the upper part of the 
| ligament of the toramen ovale, having hi 
# ſent a ſmall branch to the inguinal glands 
1 and integuments. As it paſles by the mul. 
4 cles, it divides, and is diſtributed to the pec- 
| tineus and triceps, and another branch, com. 
4: municates with the ſciatica which goes to 
N the articulation of the os temoris; and gives 
{mail arteries to the holes in the neck of that 
bone. Afterwards the hypogaſtric artery 
4 ends in the umbilicalis, as has been already 
6 ſaid. 
f Veins ofthe In deſcribing the veins, I begin by the gre: 
abcomen. trunks, and end by the ramifications in the 
[ method before obſerved. The veins of the 
abdomen are numerous, and all proceed from 
the vena cava (the vena porta excepted) and 
1 chiefly from the vena cava inferior, which 
1 trunk, having run down about a quarter of 
bf an inch from the right auricle of the heart, 
within the pericardium, as has been already 
ſaid, pierces that membrane, and the tendi- 
nous portion of the diaphragm, which ad- 
| here very cloſely to each other; at this place, | 
f it gives off the vene diaphragmaticæ or 
phrenicæ. | 


—— — — 


1 Vere dia Venz diaphragmaticæ or phrenicæ ariſe Wl © 
F phrazma- from the vena cava inferior, where they! 


ticze vel 


1 vhcerica, Pierce the midriff, are diſtributed to the dia- 
| i phragm ; appearing chiefly on its lower ſide, 
one to the right hand, the other to the leit. 
The left goes partly to the pericardium and 
partly to the diaphragm; and ſometimes the) 
tend branches to the capſulæ renales, much ill | 
the ſame manner as the arteriæ phrenicæ. 
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The vena portæ is a large vein, the trunk Venz hepa- 


ſtuated chiefly between the eminences on 
the lower or concave fide of the liver. It 
may be conſidered as made up of two large 
rcins, joined almoſt endways by their trunks, 


com each of which the branches and rami- 


tic&, 


fcations go to the right and left; but tirft- 


of all the trunk ſends off the venæ cyſlice 
gemellæ, gaſtrica dextra, pylorica, ventri- 
cull coronaria, duodenalis or inteſtinalis. The 
ict portion of this trunk, known by the 
general name above mentioned, is already 
ſoken of. The other portion is what I am 
now to deſcribe, with the veins above men- 
tioned from the common trunk. Some au- 
thors divide this portion into three principal 
branches, but as the hæmorrhoidalis interna 
comes frequently from the meſaraica or ſple- 
nica, or from the angle of the biturcation, I 
Hall confine myſelf to two only, deſcribing 
u with the meſaraica or right branch. 
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The venæ cyſticæ gemellæ run along the cnc ge- 
relicula fellis from its neck to the bottom; wells. 


they go out from the right ſide of the great 
trunk near its beginning, ſometimes ſepa— 
rately, ſometimes by a ſmall and very ſhcrt 
common trunk. 


w 


Ihe pylorica ariſes from the great trunk, pytorica. 


moſt oppoſite to the origin of the cyſticæ, 
and ſometimes is only a branch of the right 
gaſtrica. It paſſes over the pylorus to the 
nort arch of the ſtomach, where it is joined 
dy anaſtomoſis with the coronaria ventriculi, 
gatrica dextra or gaſtro-epiploica dex 


tra, Gaſtrica 


going from the pylorus to the great curva- dex:ra. 


tare of the ſtomach, and communicating 
with the gaſtrica ſiniſtra. In its paſſage it 


lupplies the ſtomach and omentum, and com- 


muni- 


— 
— 
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triculi, &c. as has been already ſaid. 
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great arch. 


Duodenalis Duodenalis, or inteſtinalis, goes out from 
vel iateſti- T > j 

the great trunk near the cyſticæ gemellæ. It 
is diſtributed chiefly to the inteſtinum duo- | 
denum, but ſends ſome branches to the 


nalis. 


pancreas. 


Venameſa- Vena meſaraica ariſes from the trunk of 
the portæ near the pancreas, and turns to 
the right hand; it accompanies the ſuperior 
meſenteric artery to thoſe portions of the me- 
0 ſentery and meſocolon which belong to the 
h ſmall inteſtines, the cæcum, and right por- | 
| tion of the colon. One branch of the me- 
ſaraica runs directly to the middle of the co- | 
lon, where it is arched to the right and lett. | 
A little under this branch ariſes another, | 
which is ſoon divided into two branches, one | 


raica. 


id ſuperior, the other inferior. The ſuperior } 

: ſends ſmall veins to the head of the pancreas } 

0 and the neighbouring parts: the inferior 
1 goes to the right portion and upper part of 
= the colon, where it is arched, and communt- | 
{ | cates with the ſuperior branch, and with one | 


of the vena cæcalis. | 
Epigloica The trunk of the meſaraiac ſends out ſome- | 
cexira- times a particular branch to the omentum, | 
called epiploica dextra, But almoſt imme 


diately before it aſcends over the meſenteric | 
| ar- 


municates with the pylorica, coronaria ven. | 


Coronaria Coronaria ventriculi, ſo called becauſe it | 
ventriculi. ſurrounds more or leſs the upper orifice of | 

the ſtomach, runs along the ſmall arch of 

that viſcus towards the pylorus, where it | 
= communicates with the pylorica. In its paſ. } 
| i ſage it gives ſeveral branches to the ſides of 
| the ſtomach, which there form numerous are. 
olæ, and communicate with the veins of the | 
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wtery, it ſends two large branches to the 
jeſunum and part of the ilium, which are 
daftributed on thoſe inteſtines by numerous 
nmifications, which form arches and areolæ 
ike thoſe of the artery; afterwards it paſſes 
over the artery, to which it adheres very 
doſely, ſending out branches almoit in the 
{ime manner, 
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From the concave fide of the meſaraiac cæcalis. 


vein, a little below the origin of the ſecond 
branch from the convex fide, ariſes a branch 
called by Riolan vena cæcalis, which runs to 
the beginning of the colon. This cæcal vein 
divides by two arches, the uppermoſt of 
which communicates with the lower branch 
of the ſuperior meſaraiac; the other, after 
having ſent ramitcations to the inteſtinum 


| cxcum and appendicula vermiformis, com- 


municates below with the extremity of the 
meſara1ac. | 


Vena hæmorrhoidalis interna ariſes from Hzmorr- 
the beginning of the meſaraiaca, ſometimes nals u. 


from the ſplenica, and ſometimes between 
both, at the bifurcation. Near its beginning 
it gives to the duodenum a ſecond vena duo- 
denalis, which is ſometimes more conſider— 


able than the firſt before mentioned; it then 


avides into two branches, the ſuperior runs 
to the upper part of the arch of the colon, 
where, after many ramifications, it communi- 
cates with the meſaraica, gaſtro-epiploica 
iniſtra, and epiploica. The inferior branch 
runs down on the left and lower part of the 
colon, and on the rectum ail the way to the 
anus. In this courſe it ſupplies the meſo- 


colon, and forms arches which ſend out nu— 


merous ſmall ramifications round theſe in— 
teſtines. It ſeems likewiſe to communicate, 
by 

4 
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by ſome capillary twigs, with the left ſper. 
matic vein. This vein is named from th. 
hæmorrhoidal tumors found often at its ex. 
tremity next the anus. | 
Vena ſple- The ſplenic vein is one of the ora | 
mica branches of the portæ, and turns to the left 
hand, where the meſaraica does to the right, | 
It runs tranſverſely from the right to the | 
left, juſt under the duodenum, and then 
along the lower fide of the pancreas, near | 
the poſterior edge. In this covzſe it gives 
off ſcveral veins, viz. the vena pancreaticæ, 
gaſtrica ſiniſtra, or gaſtro-epiploica ſiniſtry, | 
and epiploica ſiniſtra. It terminates after. 
wards by a winding courſe, being divided | 
into ſeveral branches that go to the ſpleen; | 
one of which produces the {mall veins called | 
by the ancients vaſa brevia, 
Pancrea. The venæ pancreaticz are ſeveral ſmall | 
ticæ. branches ſent by the ſplenica to the pancreas, 
along its lower ſide: there are other ſmall 
pancreatic veins, which do not ariſe from the 
ſplenica, already ſpoken of. 
ne The gaſtrica ſiniſtra, or gaſtro-epiploica 
tiniſtta. ſiniſtra, goes out from the ſplenica at the left 
extremity of the pancreas; from whence it 
runs to the great extremity of the ſtomach, | 
and communicates with the gaſtrica dextra | 
and coronaria ventriculi, giving off ſeveral | 
branches to the ſtomach in its paſſage. At | 
a ſmall diſtance from its origin this gaſtric | 
vein ſends out a branch, which is diftribntcd | 
to the omentum, from whence the name of | 
gaſtro-epiploica. | 
Gaftro.epi- The vena cpiploica ſiniſtra ariſes at the 
——_ ſmall extremity of the pancreas, and is ra- 
friftra, mMified on the omentum all the way to the 


colon, where it communicates with the hæ- 
8 morr- 
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morrhoidalis interna. Laſtly, the vena ſple- 

nica Teaches the fiflure of the ſpleen, which 

it enters, and ſupplies almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the ſplenic artery. 

From the poſterior of theſe branches, the van brevis 
veins are ſent off to the great extremity of 
the lomach, formerly known by the name 
of vaſa brevia, which communicate with the 
coronaria ventriculi and gaſtrica ſi niſtra. 

The vena cava inferior having got as low ven- re. 
as the arteriæ renales, gives off the veins of nales. 
the ſame name, termed formerly venæ emul- 
gentes, and which are the largeſt of all the 
veins that go from the cava inferior, from 
the liver to the bifurcation. The right re- 
nal vein is the ſhorteſt; the left croſſes on 
the fore ſide of the trunk of the aorta, im- 
mediately above the ſuperior meſenteric ar- 
tery, and both veins accompany the renal 
arteries. They ſend up the venæ capſulares to canmntes 
the glandulœ renales, and downward the et atipoſa, 
venæ adipoſæ, which go to the fatty covering 
of the kidneys; and ordinarily the left renal 
vein furniſhes the left ſpermatic vein, Af— 
terwards they run to the cavity of the kid- 
neys, in the lubſtance of which they are di- 
ſtributed by numerous ramifications, 

The right vena ſpermatica comes from the vers ſper- 
trunk of the cava inferior, a little below the mate 
venze renales, and ariſes anteriorly toward 
the right fide. The left ſpermatic vein 
comes commonly, though not always, from 
the left renalis, as has been already obſerved; 
both veins accompany the ſpermatic arteries 
to the parts hereafter mentioned. In their 
paſlage, they ſend ſeveral ſmall branches on 
each {ide to the peritonzum and meſentery, 
where they are joined by anaſtamoſes with 
| * the 


* 
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the venæ meſaraicæ and hepaticz ; ſometimes 

a conſiderable branch is ramified on the iliac 

muſcle and membrana adipoſa of the kid- 

| neys. EO 

Venz lum- The cava inferior ſends off poſteriorly the 
deres. venæ Jumbares, which commonly ariſe in 
pairs in the fame manner as the arteriæ 
lumbares. Their origins vary in different 
manners. Sometimes they proceed from a 
branch on each ſide below the firſt vertebra 
of the loins. Sometimes, from a branch near 
the bifurcation of the cava inferior ; ſome- 
times from a branch in the beginning of the 
left iliac; or from the vena azygos. They 
all communicate with one another, and ſome- 
times with the 1ntercoſtals; and allo the veins 
of one {ide with thoſe of the other by tranſ- 
verſe branches. The lumbar veins ſend ſmall 
capillaries in their paſſage to the ſubſtance of 
the bodies of the vertebre; and they ac 
diſtributed to the muſcles of the abdomen, 
quadratus lumborum, pſoas, iliacus, &c. 
They ſend branches backward to the neigh-⸗ 
bouring vertebral muſcles, and to the canal MW * 
of the ſpine, and communicate with the MW | 
venal ſinuſes in the ſame manner as the in- 8 
tercoſtals. | = * 
Bifurcato The vena cava inferior, having reached as ſ 
low as the laſt vertebra of the loins, and 
near the bifurcation of the aorta, runs in 


behind the iliac artery, and is there divided * 
into two ſubaltern trunks, called the right b 
and left iliac veins, which lie on the inſide I! 
of the iliac arteries. = Ah 
Vena ſacra. From this bifurcation of the vena cava, al 
and often from the origin of the left iliaca, 1 ft 
the vena ſacra goes out and. accompanies the 5 


artery of the ſame name in its diſtribution 


to 


0 2 
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to the os ſacrum, to the nerves which lie 
there, and to the membranes which cover 
both ſides of that bone. 

Each original iliac vein 1s divided on the 
ſide of the os facrum, much in the ſame 
manner as the arteries, into two large trunks 
or ſecondary iliac veins. This ſecond bi- 
furcation is about a finger's breadth below 
that of the iliac arteries. One of theſe trunks 
is named vena iliaca externa, or anterior, the 
other interna, or poſterior, The external 
vein is likewiſe named {imply iliaca, and the 
internal, hypogaſtrica- Theſe veins follow 


nearly the courſe and diſtribution of the 


iliac arteries, only the hypogaſtric does not 
{end off the vena umbilicalis. Near this ſe- 
cond bifurcation a particular branch goes 
out, which is diſtributed to the muſculus 


215 


Vene ili- 
AC#@e 


pſoas, iliacus, and quadratus lumborum, and 


a branch of it to the laſt tranſverſe apophyſis 
of the loins to communicate with the laſt 
lumbar vein, 

The iliaca externa, a little before it leaves 
the abdomen, near the ligamentum Fallo— 
pii, lying on the pſoas and iliac muſcles, 
gives off almoſt the ſame branches with the 
artery of the ſame name, and follows the 
ſame courſe. 


Vena iliaca 
externa. 


In particular, from the inſide, before it Fpigattiica, 


leaves the abdomen, it ſends off the vena 
epigaſtrica, which is ramified on the neigh- 
bouring conglobate glands and abdominal 
muſcles, penetrating from within outwards: 
it then runs upward and joins the ramifica- 
tions of the mammaria, accompanying the 
epigaſtric artery. From the inſide of the epi- 


gaſtric vein, a branch is ſometimes detached 


to the muſculus obturator internus, where 
2 it, 
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it joins another branch named vena obtu- 

ratix. Before the ihac vein gets from under 

the ligamentum Fallopii, it ſends ſeveral 

imall branches to the neighbouring lympha- 

tic glands, and immediately afterwards takes 

the name of cruralis. | 

Venahypo- The vena hypogaſtrica, or internal iliac 
gaſtrica vel . . a 

iliaca in- vein, runs behind the artery of the ſame 

tern. name, making the ſame kind of arch, from 

which branches go out to the cavity of the 

os ſacrum through the firſt and ſecond great 

hole of the os ſacrum, to the muſculus ſa— 

cer, and other neighbouring muſcles. A 

large branch runs behind the great ſciatic 

ſinus to the muſculi glutæi, pyramidalis and 

gemelli. Another large branch reaching the 

foramen ovale of the os innominatum, per- 

forates the obturator muſcles, from whence 

Obturattix. it is called vena obturatrix, and is diſtributed 

to the muſculus pectinæus, triceps, and neigh- 

bouring parts, communicating with the cru— 

ralis. Cue branch of the obturatix, before 

it perforates the muſcles, runs towards the 

ſciatic ſinus, to the muſculus iliacus, the os 

ilium, and part of the obturator internus, 

Another branch of the obturatrix is diſtri— 

buted to the ureters, bladder, and internal 

parts of generation in both ſexes. It com- 

municates with the ſpermatic veins, and is 

more conſiderable in women than in men. 

Laſtly, the hypogaſtric vein runs backward, 

and as it goes out of the pelvis it is ramiſied 

chiefly upward end downward. It ſends a 

large branch upward to the lower part of the 

os ſacrum, and two or more downward, which 

running behind the ſame ligament over which 

the hypogaſtric paſſes, and going out of the 

pelvis, are diſtributed to the buttocks, anus, 

| part 
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part of the muſculus pectinæus, and to the 
external parts of generation, nearly in the 
ſame manner with the artery which accom- 
panies them. 

The veins that go to the anus are termed Hzmorr- 

. — hoidales exe 
hzmorrheidales externæ, and they that go... 
to the parts of generation, pudicæ intern. 
The external hzmorrhoidales communicate 
with the internal veins of the ſame name, 
which come from the vena meſaraica. 

The five pair of lumbar nerves alſo com- Nerves of 
municate and give poſterior branches: the the abdo- 
firſt ſends ſeveral branches to the abdominal *. 
muſcles, pſoas, and iliacus, while others go 
from it to the teguments and muſcles on the 
{ſuperior and anterior part of the thigh, and 
the main trunk of it is Joſt in the crural. 

The ſecond paſſes through the pſoas muſcle, 
and is diſtributed much as the former. The 
third is loſt in the muſculus pectinzus. 
Branches proceeding from the firſt, ſecond, 
'and third, make up one trunk, which runs 
along the anterior part of the pelvis, and 
llipping through a ſmall ſinuoſity in the an- 
terior part of the foramen magnum oſſis 
iſchii, is ſpent in the muſculus triceps. This 
nerve is commonly known by the name of 
obturator, or poſterior crural nerve. By the 
union of branches, from the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth lumbar nerves, the ante- 
nor craral nerve is formed. The remainder 
of the fourth and fifth lumbar nerves join 
with the firſt, ſecond, and third, that pro- 
ceed from the os ſacrum (which are five or 
ix pair). Theſe two laſt of the lumbar and 
three firſt of the ſacrum, when united, con- 
lutute the largeſt nerve in the body, ſo 
well known by the name of the ſciatic 
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or iſchiatic nerve. The other nerves that 
come out of the os ſacrum, are ſent to the 
organs of generation, muſculi levatores ani, 
obturatores and adjacent parts. 

In the abdomen there are a very conſider- 
able number of glands : the largeſt of them 
is the pancreas ; after this in ſize come the 
glandulæ renales, or capſule atrabiliariz ; | 
after theſe the meſaraics, and the inteſtinals 
of Brunner and Pyer in the inteſtines; all 
which have been already ſpoken of in their 1? 
proper places. The glands of the ſtomach } | 
are very caſily diſtinguiſhable in dogs and It 
hogs, but in human ſubjects it is difficult to f 
find them: many anatomiſts have queſtioned | 
their exiſtence.” Morgagni, however, diſco- 
vered them fo fairly in human ſubjects, that 
there is no doubt left about them. About 
the vertebra of the loins, near where the re- 
ceptaculum chyli is ſituated, and above the MW 2 


03 ſacrum, and the diviſions of the iliac vel- MW VL 
ſels, are many glands of various ſizes and th 
ſigures : they are commonly called lumbares, {nm 


S 
ſacræ, and iliacæ, and they have numerous 


lymphatics entering into them, and diſcharg- 
ing their contents into the receptaculum chyli. 
The lumbar glands have been ſometimes 
found ſwelled to the bigneſs of a man's fiſt. 
In the concave part of the liver, about the 
ingreſs of the vena portæ and the neck of 
the gall-bladder, as alſo about the ſpleen, | 
near the ingreſs of the veſſels, there are tre- 
quently found conglobate glands, of about, 
the bigneſs of a kidney-bean : theſe are called 
by authors hepatic glands, cyſtic glands, or 
have other names derived from the adjacent 
parts; and they ſeem to ſerve the lymphatig 
veſlels. About the left orifice of the [toy 

mach 
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mach, there ſometimes alſo is found, accord- 
ing to Vercellonius, a gland which he ſays 
is equal to a Kkidney-hean in ſize; he alſo 
ſays that it has ducts opening into the cavity 
of the ſtomach. In hogs this gland 1s very 
conſpicuous, but in human ſubjects it is not 
io, Many authors have told us, that in the 
omentum, in every part where the fat lies, 
there are a number of glands whoſe office it 
is to ſecrete it. Diſſection ſhews us a few 
about that part where it 1s joined to the py- 
lorus; and as to the reſt, it is not neceſſary 
that there ſhould be glands becauſe there is 
fat: for that may be, and 1s, indeed, in 
great abundance ſecreted immediately from 
the arteries. In the gall-bladders of oxen, 
there are often found a number of ſmall 
glands, of a yellow colour, not unlike the 
ceruminoſe glands in the auditory paſlage ; 
in human ſubjects the ſame kind of glands 
are alſo ſometimes found. The bladder and 
the ureters have alſo ſometimes a number of 
imall glands, but they are very indeterminate 
in number and ſize, and are not always 1n- 
deed found in the ſame place, eſpecially 
about the ureters. Thoſe about the bladder 
are uſually ſituated towards the neck of it, 
and are ſometimes tolerably conſpicuous. 
For the glands in the parts of generation of 
both ſexes, ſee Chap. viii. Sect. 2. 
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Arm and 
its parts. 


CH AP FL. 


8 E _ 1 
Of the ARM and its Paxrs. 


HE arm comprehends the whole limb 

or member, trom the top of the ſhoul- 

der to the finger's ends; to which I ſhall add 
the clavicle and ſcapula with the muſcles 
thereto belonging. The whole arm 1s di- 
vided (as in the ſkeleton) into the ſhoulder, 
including the ſcapula and clavicle ; the arm, 
properly ſo called; the fore-arm and hand, 
including the fingers. The upper part of the 
arm, wh ich Joins with the ſcapula or ſhoul- 
der-bade and clavicle, 1s termed humerus, 
which extends to the elbow or back-ſide of 
the bend of the arm termed olecranon; the 
fore-ſide or flexure is called ancon ; from 
thence toward the hand 1s called the fore- 
arm or cubitus; the end of which towards 
the hand is the wriſt or carpus; between 
the carpus and the fingers 1s the metacar- 
pus; to which 1s articulated pollex the 
thumb, index the fore-{inger, digitus me- 
dius the middle- finger, digitus annularis the 
Ng linger, and digitus minimus the little. 
Inger. 


# abr} 


. 
Of the Box Es of the AR, &c. 


HE bones of the arm, including the Bones of 
ſcapula, clavicle, hand, and fingers, are the arm. 


turty-two (beſides the ſeſamoidal bones, 
whole number is uncertain) viz. ſcapula, 
clavicula, humerus, ulna, radius, each one; 
cupus, eight; metacarpus, four; phalanges of 
the fingers and thumb, fifteen; as may be 
ſeen at one view in the table of oſteology. 


Clavicula is fituated tranſverſely on each clavicela. 


ide, between the ſcapula and ſternum; its 
joure is ſomewhat like that of the letter S 
and it is of a ſpungy and brittle ſubſtance. 
One end is connected to the ſternum with a 
looſe cartilage, and the other to the pro- 
ceſſus acromium of the ſcapula. The uſes 
of the clavicles are, to keep the ſcapulæ at a 


TJ vficicat diſtance from the breaſt, by which 


means the ſhoulders are hindered from 
coming near together, as they do in thoſe 
quadrupeds which uſe their fore- limbs only 
to walk on, and not as men do their hands; 
to facilitate ſeveral of the motions of the 
am; to ferve for the place of origin for ſe- 
reral muſcles; and to defend the great ſub- 
cavian veſſels which run under them. 

The ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, is a triang 
lar bone, ſituated on the back and outſide of 
the ribs, and commonly extended from the 
ſecond to the ſeventh. It is fixed to the 
ſternum by the clavicula, but its chief con- 
nection is with the ribs and ſpine, by thoſe 
muſcles which are made alſo for its various 


v 
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gu- Scapula, 
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Os humeri. 
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tions. The ſubſtance of the ſcapula is thin, 
but ſolid and firm; its outſide is a little con. 
vex, and its inſide ſomewhat' concave, to fit 
it to the outer ſurface of the ribs on. which 
it moves, and partly to give room for the 
ſubſcapularis muſcle. Its upper edge is 
called coſta ſuperior (though very impro- 
perly, being thin) and its lower coſta in- 
ferior; its broad end is called its baſis, 
which, with the two edges, make the upper 
and lower angles. They have each three 
proceſſes, of which the firſt runs all along 
the middle of their outſide, and is called 
their ſpine. That end of the ſpine which 
receives the extremity of the clavicula is 
called proceſſus acromion. The ſecond proceſs 
is a little lower than the acromion; it is ſhort 
and ſharp like a crow's bill, whence it is called 
coracoides; theſe two proceſſes are tied to 
each other by a ſtrong flat ligament, which 
ſerves to keep the head of the humerus in 
the cavity of the third proceſs, and prevents 
its being diſlocated upwards. This procels 
is the extremity of the ſcapula, which is op- 
polite to its baſis. Its has a round ſinus, 
tipt about its brim with a cartilage, which 
receives the head of the humerus. At the 
fore-part of this edge, cloſe to the coracoid 
proceſs, is a ſemicircular nitch for the paſ. 
tage of blood - veſſels, which nitch is joined 
at the top with a ligament, and ſometimes 
with a bone. The uſe of the ſcapula is to 
receive the extremities of the clavicula and 
humerus, for tbe eaſier motion of the arm, 
and to give riſe to the muſcles which move 


the arm. 


Os humeri is the large bone of the arm, 
ſituated between the ſhoulder and the cu- 
bit, 
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bit, articulated at one end with the ſca- 


dla, and at the other with the ulna and ra- 


dius. Its upper end or head, where it is 
ined to the ſcapula, is ſomewhat flat and 
much larger than the ſocket which receives 
it, At the upper part are two proceſſes for 
the inſertions of muſcles of the arms: be- 
tween theſe proceſſes is a long channel or 
groove, in which lies a tendon of the biceps 
dubiti. At the lower end are two conſider— 
able proceſſes, both formed to give origins 
to muſcles of the wriſt and fingers ; between 
theſe proceſſes is the joint. That part to 
which the upper end of the radius is fixed, 


is fitted not only for the motion of the el- 


bow, but alſo for the rotatory motion of the 
radius; the reſt of this joint is made up of 
portions of unequal, but concentric, circles, 


like the ſhanks of quadrupeds; which in- - 


equality prevents the ulna from diſlocating 
ideways, which ſo ſmall a joint with ſo much 


notion would be very ſubject to. Of a like 


uſe is the little ſinus on the fore-part of the 
lumerus, and the large one behind; the firſt 
of which receives a proceſs of the ulna when 
the arm 15 bent, and the other the olecranon, 
when the arm is extended. The os humeri 
has evidently the moſt free and extenſive 
motion of any bone in the human body. 
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Ulna is one of the bones of the fore arm Vim. 


or cubit; reaching trom the elbow to the 
wriſt; it is big at its upper extremity, and 
grows gradually ſmaller towards its lower 
end. This bone is longer than the radius, 
and has a motion of flexion and extenſion: 

at its upper extremity it articulates with the 
os humeri and the criſta of the radius, and 
its lower extremity articulates with the car- 


pus, 


Radius. 
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pus, as alſo with the radius by means of a | 


criſta. At the upper end it has one large 


proceſs or apophyſis called olecranon, and x | 
mall proceſs on the fore-part; and on one 
ide between there is alſo a ſmall caviiy, | 


winch receives the upper end of the radius 


for its rotatory motion; and down the ide } 
of this bone, next the radius, is a ſharp 


edge, from which the ligament ariſes which 
connects theſe bones together. At the lower 
end is a proceſs called ſtyliformis, and a 


round head, which is received into the ra- | 


dius for the rotatory motion of the cubit. 


Radius is the exterior bone of the cubi- 


tus or fore-arm, deſcending along with the 
ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. In its up- 
per extremity there is a glenoide cavity for 


its articulation with the humerus, which | 
chiefly fits it for its rotatory motion, being 
alſo received into the ulna; for the ſtrength ö 
of the clbow- -Joint receives but little advan- | 
tage from the union of theſe two bones, A | 
little below this head is a large tubercle, | 


into which the biceps muſcle is inſerted, 


Which by the advantage of this inſertion 


turns the cubit ſupine, as well as bends it. 


At the lower end, which is thicker, is 2 
locket to receive the carpus, and at the {ide | 
next the ulna a ſmall one to receive that 


bone, and a thin edge, into which the tran: 


verſe ligament. which arifes from the ulna, 
is inſerted. This ligament ties theſe bones 

nenen and firmly together; for the 
ulna being chiefly articulated to the os hu ö 
meri, and the radius to the carpus, a weight } 
at the hand, without this ligament, would | 


be liable to pull theſe bones aſunder. 
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Carpus, the wriſt, conſiſts of eight ſmall, carpus. 
unequal, and irregular bones, divided into 


two rows; the firit row lies next the fore- | 


arm, the ſecond next the metacarpus ; each 
row conſiſts of four bones, in the firſt are 
the os ſcaphoides or naviculare, lunare, cu- 
neiforme, and orbiculare; in the ſecond are 
the os trapezium, trapezoides, magnum and 
unciforme. It is to no purpoſe to enter 
into a minute defcription of theſe {mall bones, 
therefore let it ſuffice to ſay, they have all 
obſcure motions one with another, and with 
thoſe of the metacarpus; but the motion of 
thoſe of the firſt row with thoſe of the ſe- 
cond is more confiderable, and they are 
moved by the ſame muſcles which move the 
carpus on the radius. 

Mctacarpus is that part of the hand be. Meticarpus 
tween the wriſt and the fingers; the inner 
part is called the palm, and the other the 
back of the hand. The metacarpus conſiſts 
of four bones, which anſwer to the four fin- 
gers, whereof that which ſuſtains the fore- 
incer is the biggeit and longeſt, but has the 
att motion, and that of the little finger the 
molt, J hey are all round and long, a little 
convex towards the back of the hand, and 
concave and plain towards the palm, They 
ire hollow in the middle, and full of mar- 
ow; they touch one another only at their 
ctremities, having ſpaces in the middle in 
rich lie the muſculi interoſſei. In the up- 
per end of theſe bones there is a {inus which 
ſeceixes the bones of the wriſt; the other 
ends have round heads, which are received 
nto the ſinus of the firſt bones of the 
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Digiti, the 


fingers. 


have a free motion every way. In the other 


between the ſecond phalanx and the third. 
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Digiti, the fingers, are four in number on 
each hand, excluſive of the thumb. Ther 
are diſtinguiſhed as follows, 1. index, the! 
fore-finger; 2. medius, the middle. finger; 

3. annularis, the ring- finger; 4. minimus ve 
auricularis, the little-finger. In the thumb! 

and fingers are three bones, which make 

three phalanges, the upper of which (next Ml 
the metacarpus) are much larger than the! 

lower next the extremities. Iheſe bones, Ml 1 
on the inſide, are flat and a little hollow or 

concave, which is neceflary to make room r: 
for the flexors of the fingers, and to render i 
their ſhape proper for graſping any thing i tc 
but this conſequently weakening them in d 
the middle, where they are moſt liable to be b. 
broke, ſuch inconvenience is provided againitM ye 
by a larger ſubſtance. The thumb is ſhorter 1: 
and ſtronger than any of the fingers, becauſe M of 
in its actions it is to reſiſt them all. f 

The firſt phalanx, in the part where they? 
are articulated with the bones of the meta- 
carpus at their heads, have a glenoide ca- 
vity, by means of which articulation, they? 


extremity, there are two heads with two! 
cavities joined to the ſecond phalanx, where 
the motions of flexion and extenſion are all? 
that are poſlible; and the ſame 1s the calel 
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of the CaRTILAGES, LIGAMEN TS, &c. of 
the ARM, &c. 


ext IE cartilages, ligaments, &c. of the Cartilages, 
hed arm, &c. are thoſe of the bones of the 3 — 
es, houlder, os humeri, fore-arm, and hand. 
or! The glenoide cavity of the ſcapula, which carilages 
nM receives the ſuperior head of the os humeri, of the 
der is covered with a cartilage, which is thicker nnd. 
g toward the circumference than in the mid- der. 
nM dle, and a little raiſed above the edge of the 
be bone. It is of a pliable ſlippery ſubſtance, 
nit yet ſomething diflerent from that of a carti- 
ter lage, reſembling in ſome meaſure the border 
uſe of the acetabulum coxendix. The acromion 

bas alſo a {mall cartilaginous ſurface, as has 
ey the (mall triangular ſurface, at the extre- 
ta- nity of the ſpine of the ſcapula, near the 


ca- bats. The external extremity of the clavicle 
ey 1s cruſted over with a cartilage, which is a 
nM little convex and covers its whole triangu- 
v0 lar ſurface; beſides which, it has another 
re moveable common cartilage already ſpoken 
al MW of The ſmall cartilaginous ſurface of the 
ie humeral extremity of the clavicle, anſwering 

bo that of the acromion, is, like that of the 
xromion, a little convex. Between theſe two 
cartilages of the clavicle and acromion, there 
sin ſome ſubjects a thin inter-articular car- 
uage, very {mooth on both fides. 

The cartilage by which the hemiſphere of Cartilazes 
the head of the os humeri is covered, is uns“ 
gradually thicker toward the middle than 
toward the edges. The groove in the os 

i hu- 
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humeri is covered by a cruſt which is partly 


ligamentary and partly tendinous rather than 

cartilaginous. The lower head of the 9; | 
humeri is covered by a common cartilage, | 
and its foſſulæ near the head with a thin car. 


tilaginous or ligamentary varniſh, 


Cartilages The two figmoide cavities in the upper 
extremity of the ulna are covered by a car- | 
the fore - tilage common to both, which feems to be 
228 thicker at the edges than in the middle. The 
lower head of the ulna is cruſted over by a | 
cartilage, round its cylindrical border, and | 
ſome part of the apophyſis. The head of the | 
radius is covered in the fame manner, All | 
the concave fide of the baſis of the radius is |} 
cartilaginous, and often divided by a fmall | 
cartilaginous prominent line. At the baſis of | 
the radius there is likewiſe a particular ad- 
ditional cartilage, or triangular production | 
longer than it is broad, very thin, and ra. 
ther flat than concave on both its ſmooth | 
ſides. This cartilage may be termed the in- 
ter-articular cartilage of the joint of the | 


of the 
bones of 


8 


wriſt,” It is tied to the radius by very ſhort 
ligaments, and Jliding on the ſmall head of 
the ulna, it follows all the motions of the 


radius. 


Cartilages 


perceptible. 


The articulation of the acromion with the | 
extremity of the clavicle, is ſtrengthened | 
of the quite round by ſeveral ſmall ſtrong liga- } 
Moe” ments, Which go from one bone to the other. 


Ligaments 
oO! the bones 


All the bones of the carpus, metacarpus, | 
ofthe bodes and fingers, are cruſted over with cartilages 
of the hand. at their ends for their mutual articulations, } 
which may be termed cartilaginous ſurfaces, | 
in which the impreſſions and notches where | 
the mucilaginous glands are lodged are very | 
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Theſe ligaments lie very near each other, 
and are withal ſo tightly braced over the 
joint, as to hide it altogether, and they ap- 

ear more like a cartilaginous covering than ; 

| 2 ligamentary texture. Ihe internal ſurface 
of theſe ligaments 1s lined wita the capſula 
of the joint, When the ſmall inter- articular 
cartilage is found, its whole circumference 
is connected to theſe ligaments. The arti- 
culation of the clavicle with the ſternum is 
ſuſtained by ſeveral ligaments fixed by one 
end round the pectoral extremity of the 
cavicle, and by the other to the ſternum, 
as before obſerved. There is a long, nar- 
row, ſtrong ligament, which goes from one 
clavicle to the other, behind the furca of 
the ſternum, and may be called the inter-cla- 
vicular ligament. 

The neck of the ſcapula, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the edge of the glenoide cavity, 
gives inſertion to the capſular ligament or 
mucilaginous bag, and to the articular liga- 
ments of the joint of the ſcapula and os hu- 
meri. Beſides the articular ligaments of the 
ſcapula, there are three ligamentary cords 
ixed to the tuberoſity of the coracoide apo- 
phyſis; two are inſerted by the other end in 
the extremity of the clavicle, and the third 
under the acromion. A thin broad ligament 
alſo reaches between the criſta of the ſpine 
of the ſcapula and the edge of its inferior 
coſta, 

The capſular or mucilaginous ligament Ligaments 
looſely ſurrounds the whole articulation of ef the 03 
the ſcapula with the head of the os humeri ; We. 
from its inſertion round the edge of the 
zlenoide cavity, already mentioned, it is 


continued over the hemiſphere of the head 
U of 
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of the os humeri, and fixed near its edges 
towards the muſcular ſurfaces of the great 
and ſmall tuberoſities or proceſſes, After. | 
wards it runs down gradually on the neck | 
of the bone below the loweſt part of the car. 
tilaginous hemiſphere, and is cloſely fixed in 
the bone, except in the groove or channel 
already mentioned, in which hes the tendon } 
of the biceps cubiti. The true ligament of | 
this joint ſeems to be made up of two ſorts 
of ligaments cloſely united together, viz, 2 
capſular ligament which ſurrounds the whole 
articulation; and ſeveral true ligaments] 
which run over, and cloſely adhere to the! 
former at different diſtances. On the body} 
ofth e os humeri there are two long, flat, 
thin, ſtrong, and narrow ligaments, fixed 
by one edge along the two lower thirds of! 
the bone reaching to both condyles. The! 
lower extremity of the os humeri is joined} 
to the bones of the fore-arm by two faſci- 
culi of ligamentary fibres, one fixed to the 
inner condyle, the other to the external, 
The capſular ligament is fixed to the con- 
dyles, and there covers them, and after- 
wards it is fixed round both ſides of this 
lower extremity above the foſſulæ, which 
foſſulæ is only ſlightly varniſhed over with a 


cartilaginous ſubſtance, 


Some of the ligaments of the bones of the 


of the bones fore-· arm are common to them with the os hu- 


of the fore- 
arm. 


meri, ſome common to them with the bones 
of the hand, and ſome are proper. The two 
proper are the interoſſeos ligament of the fore: 
arm, and one which may be termed the cg 
ronary ligament of the radius. To theis 
may be added the annular ligaments, which 


only ſerve for the paſſage of tendons; * 
Othek 
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other ligamentary expanſions, which may be 
called muſcular ligaments; but the deſcrip- 
tion of the latter I ſhall refer to the muſcles, 
The interofleos ligament of the fore-arm is 
very like that of the leg. It is fixed by one 
edge along the ſharp angle of the ulna, and 
by the other along that of the radius; in it 
are holes for the paſſage of the blood-veſ- 
ſels. This ligament ties the two bones 
cloſely together, and ſerves for the inſertion 
of ſeveral muſcles. In the ſupination, or 
turning up the palm of the hand, it is very 
tightly braced; but in pronation, or turn- 
ing down the palm, it is folded a little 

lengthwiſe. The coronary ligament ſur- 
rounds the circular circumference of the head 


of the radius; it is very ſtrong, and comes 


near the ſolidity of a cartilage. The ſide 


next the radius is very ſmooth, and though) 


it connects that bone very cloſely to the ulna, 
yet it leaves room enough to turn in the 
motions of pronation and ſupination. The 
capſular ligament of the joint of the elbow 
runs down from its inſertion in the os hu- 
meri already deſcribed, and is fixed in the 
olecranon, round the edge of the great ſig- 
moide cavity, including both the apex of 
the olecranon and of the coronoide apophy ſts. 
t likewiſe runs over the head of the radius, 
and is fixed to the coronary ligament quite 
round. Thus it completely ſurrounds the 
articulation of theſe three bones, and ſerves 
to contain the mucilaginous liquor furniſhed 
by the glands and fatty ſubſtance, both which 
are found in the greateſt quantities near the 
extremity of the ulna. The true common 
ligaments by which the os humeri is con- 
nected to the bones of the fore-arm, called 
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lateral ligaments, are the two faſciculi, which | 
alter being inſerted in the condyles of the 
os humeri are expanded like a gooſe's foot. 
That which is fixed in the inner condyle, | 
may be called brachio-cubitale, and the other | 
brachio-radiale. The brachio-cubitale run- 


ing down over the capſula to which it cloſely 


adheres, below the great edge of the trochlea 
of the os humeri, is inſerted like radii on 
the ſide of the great ſigmoide cavity of the | 
ulna. It is covered on the outſide by ſeve- | 
ral tendons which adhere cloſely to it, and 
ſeem to ſtrengthen it. The brachio-radiale | 
ligament is diſpoſed much after the ſame | 
manner, but is of a greater extent. It is | 
expanded from the external condyle of the 
os humeri, as from a center, and is inſerted } 
round the coronary ligament, from thence | 
all the way down to the neck of the radius, 
and alſo in the neighbouring parts of the 
 ulna. Through all this paſlage it covers the 
capſular ligament, and is covered by ſeveral | 
tendons, adhering cloſely to both. Of the 
ligaments by which theſe bones are con- 
nected to thoſe of the hand, one is like 4 
Toundiſh cord, fixed in the ſtyloide apo- } 
phyſis of the ulna, and in the os cunei- 
forme and bones of the carpus. Another 
pretty broad ligament is fixed in the point 
of the radius and in the bones of the carpus. 
From this ſtyloide ligament proceed a num- 
ber of ligamentary fibres much in the ſame } 
direction. Thoſe neareſt the ulna incloſe the 
inter- articular cartilage of the baſis of the ra- 
dius. All theſe ligaments ſurround and 
cover the capſular ligament ſo cloſely that 
they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it. 
The capſula is likewiſe in part covered by 2 | 
8 | Nor. 
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portion of a great oblique ligament, which 
3 fixed by a very broad inſertion in the large 
extremity of the radius, a little above the 
ſtyloide apex, and paſſing obliquely, is in- 
ſerted into the os orbiculare. It is called the 
external tranſverſe ligament of the carpus; 
and may likewiſe be named the great ob- 
lique ligament of the wriſt. There are ſeve- 
ral ſmall annular ligaments placed at different 
diſtances on the convex fide of the baſis 


radii, from its ſtyloide apex to its articu- 


lation with the extremity of the ulna. They 
ire at leaſt ſix in number, ſome of them be- 


ing often double or triple. Theſe particular 


ligaments are almoſt wholly covered by the 
great oblique ligament already mentioned, 
and are fixed as ſtrongly in it by one fide, 
a they are in the bones by the other. 

The ligaments of the carpus are very nu- 
merous. Some of them tie each bone to one 
or two neighbouring bones in the ſame 
rank; and theſe are compoſed of a great 
number of filaments, but ſo very ſhort as to 
allow theſe bones only a ſmall degree of 
motion, Some of them tie the bones of ene 
row to thoſe of the other; which are like- 
wiſe made up of many filaments, but not ſo 
ſhort as the former, and therefore allow 
theſe bones a more manifeſt motion, as we 
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Ligaments 
of the bones 
of the hand, 


ſee in bending the wriſt. Laſtly, there are 


other ligaments of the carpus by which the 
three firſt bones of the firſt row are con- 
nected to the bones of the fore- arm; and to 
theſe may be added the ligaments by which 
the bones of the ſecond row are joined to 
thoſe of the metacarpus and firſt phalanx of 
tie thumb. I have already deſcribed all the 
igaments belonging to the articulation of 
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the carpus with the bones of the fore-arm, | 


except their inſertion in the carpus, The 


ſtyloide ligament of the radius is fixed round 
the neighbouring tuberoſity of the os ſca- 
phoides vel naviculare. The ſtyloide liga- | 
ment of the ulna is fixed firſt in the os cu- | 


neiform, and then in the os unciforme, 


from whence it is a little ſtretched over the | 


fourth bone of the metacarpus. The liga. 


ments which le between the two former, | 


round the baſis of the radius, and a ſmall 


portion of the head of the ulna, are fixed 
round the common convexity of the three } 
firit carpal bones, as is alſo the mucilaginous | 
capſula by which theſe ligaments are lined. | 
Beſides all theſe ſmall ſhort ligaments, the 
rough ſurface of all the carpal bones gives 
inſertion to a great many hgamentary faſci- | 
culi, ſtretched over and cloſely united to the 
former. There is likewiſe a conſiderable li- 
gament, called the inner tranſverſe liga. 
ment, formerly called an annular ligament. 

The bones of the metacarpus, beſides the 
ſhort ligaments by which they are tied to | 
the ſecond row of the bones of the carpus, | 
have ſeveral others, by which both their 
baſes and heads are connected together. The} 
baſes of the third and fourth bones are not} 
ſo cloſely tied as the reſt, and therefore they 
have a very ſenſible motion, which, how- 
ever, is greater in the fourth than. in the 
third. The heads of theſe bones are firmly] 
tied to each other by a ſtrong tranſverſe ll. 
gament, ſituated in the palm of the hand, 
fixed in the neighbouring part of the heads, 
ſo as to form a kind of perforated fræna, 


through which the tendons of the flexor 


muſcles of the fingers have a free po ; 
1c 
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The firſt phalanx of the thumb and fingers 
is fixed by ſhort ligaments that paſs ob- 
liquely over the articulation with the meta- 
carpal bones, which are ſtrengthened by ad- 
hering to the tranſverſe ligament alread 
mentioned. The ſecond phalanx of the 
umb is joined to the firſt by ligaments of 
the fame kind. The other phalanges are 
joined by lateral ligaments almoſt in the 
lame manner as the bones of the fore-arm to 
the os humeri. The two firſt phalanges of 
each finger have a very ſtrong ligamentary 
vaginz inſerted in the rough ridges on their 
lat hides. Theſe vaginz are lined with a 
mucilaginous membrane, which runs like a 
tube from one phalanx to the other, over 
the articulation, They ſerve for fræna to 
the flexor muſcles of the fingers, the tendons 
of which paſs through them. 


SECT. IV; 
Of the Muscres of the ARM, &c. 
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HE muſcles of the arm and its parts in- Muſcles of 
clude thoſe of the clavicle, ſcapula, the arm, &c 


and breaſt, which belong thereto, though 
ituated on the ſuperior part of the trunk; 
tor this reaſon their deſcription was omitted 


in the Chapter Of the Thorax and its 
Parts, 


Subclavius is a ſmall oblong muſcle lying subclavius. 


between the clavicle and firit rib; it ariſes 


from the ſuperior part of the firſt rib, and is 


nſcrted into almoſt all the middle portion of 
the under-fide of the clavicula. Its uſe is to 
draw the clavicula toward the ſternum, that 

U 4 they 
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they may not be ſevered in the motions of 
the ſcapula. 1 

Trapezius, vel cucullaris, is a muſcle of the 
ſcapula, which ariſes from the os occipitis 
and from a linea alba colli, from the ſpinal 
proceſs of the laſt vertebra of the neck, and 
the ten uppermoſt of the back, and from | 
linea alba between all theſe proceſſes; it is 
interted into one third of the clavicle next 
the ſcapula, almoſt all the back part of the 
ſpine of the ſcapula, and as much of the 
proceſſus acromion as hes between the ſpine } 
of the ſcapula and the clavicle. This muſcle | 
draws the ſcapula directly backward ; other 
actions attributed to this muſcle by many 
authors, I think erroneous. | 1 

Rhomboides is a thin, broad, and ob- 
liquely ſquare, fleſhy muſcle, ſituated be- 
tween the baſis of the ſcapula and the ſpina | 
dorſi. It ariſeth from the ſpinal proceſs of 
the two inferior vertebrz oi the neck, and 
the four ſuperior of the back; and is in- 


ſerted into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, | 


Elevator 
fcapule, 


Serratus 
major an- 
ticus. 


which it draws up and backward. The up- 
per part of this muſcle ariſing from the neck 
is in many bodies, by the motions of the 
neck, ſeparated, and made a diſtin muſcle, | 
Elevator ſcapulæ is a long and pretty thick | 
muſcle, about two fingers breadth; it ariſes} 
from the tranſverſe apophyſes of the four 
firſt vertebræ of the neck, and running 2 
little obliquely is inſerted into the upper angle 
of the ſcapula for its elevation, 
Serratus major anticus is a broad, fleſhy, | 
and pretty thick muſcle, ſituated on the la. 
teral part of the thorax, between the ris} 
and the ſcapula, by which it is covered. It 
ariſes by dentated origins (reſembling * g 
. | tom 
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whence the name of ſerratus) from the an- 
terior part of the eight ſuperior ribs, and is 
mſerted into the baſis of the ſcapula, which 
it draws forward and upward. This muſcle 
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is ſaid to be an elevator of the ribs, though. 


each portion of it is nearly parallel to the 
nb it riſes from. : 


Serratus minor anticus, vel pectoralis mi- Serratus 


nor, ariſes from the third, fourth, and ifth 
ribs, continues its courſe under the pecto- 
ralis major, and is inſerted into the proceſſus 
coracoides ſcapulæ, which it pulls forward 
and downward. This is alſo accounted by 
anatomical writers an elevator of the ribs, 
though it ariſes from the ſcapula which is 
ſupported by the ribs. | 

All the muſcles inſerted into the baſis of 
the ſcapula are alſo inſerted into one an- 
other, 

Pectoralis, by ſome called pectoralis major, 
poſſeſſes almoſt the whole breaſt, being a 
large thick fleſhy muſcle, covering the fore- 
part of the breaſt, from the ſternum, where 
it is very broad, to the axilla, where it con- 
tracts in its paſſage to the arm. It ariſes 
from near two thirds of the clavicula, next 
the ſternum, and all the length of the os 
pectoris, and from the cartilages of the ribs; 
and is inſerted into the os humeri about four 
fingers breadth below its head, between the 
biceps and the inſertion of the deltoides. 
The uſe of it is to draw the arm forward. 
A ſmall portion of the lower part of this 
muſcle is often confounded with the obli— 
quus deſcendens abdominis; in ſome bodies 
neither the upper part nor its tendon can 
be eaſily ſeparated from the deltoides; and 
m others, even that part of it that ariſes 

from 


minor aa- 
ticus. 


PcQoralis 
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from the clavicula is a diſtin portion. Na. 
turaliſts obſerve a ſingular mark of Provi- 
dence in the ſize and ſtrength of the pectoral 
muſcle in different animals. It is by the ac- 
tion of this muſcle, that the flying of birds 
is chiefly performed; and therefore it is 
much larger and ſtronger in birds than in 
animals not made for flight. 

Peltoidess Deltoides is a very thick, triangular muſ- 
cle, covering the upper part of the arm, and 
forming what is called the ſtump of the 
ſhoulder. It is one of the elevators of the 
arm. It ariſes from the clavicula, acromion, 
and ſpine of the ſcapula, and is inſerted near 

ö the middle of the os humeri, which bone it 
lifts directly upward. 

Supra ſpi- Supra ſpinatus, vel ſuper ſcapularis ſupe- 

dates. Tior, ariſes from the dorſum ſcapulæ above 
the ſpine, and paſſing between the acromion 
and neck of the ſcapula, and under the liga- | 
ment between the acromion and proceſſus co- | 
racoides, it is inſerted into the upper part | 
of the os humeri near its groove or bony |} 
channel. It helps to hft the arm upwards un- } 
til it becomes parallel with the ſpina ſca- 
pulæ. | 

The ſupra ſpinatus, deltoides, and cora- } 
co-brachialis, aſſiſt in all the motions of the 
humerus, except depreſſion; it being neceſ- 
ſary that the arm ſhould be raiſed and ſuſ- 
tained, in order to move it to any fide. | 

Tnfra ipina= Infra ſpinatus vel ſuper ſcapularis inferior, 

tus. ariſes from the dorſum ſcapulæ below the 
ſpine, and is inſerted, wrapping over part of 
it, at the ſide of the head of the os hu- 
meri; it turns the arm ſupine and back- 
ward, 


95 
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Teres minor is an abductor muſcle as well Teres mi- 


as the infra ſpinatus, below which it has its 
origin from the inferior coſta of the ſcapula, 
and is inſerted together with the infra ſpi- 
natus, which it aſſiſts in turning the arm ſu— 
pine, but pulls it more downwards. 


Teres major is a depreſſor muſcle, which Teres ma- 


has its origin at the lower angle of the ſca- 
pula, and is inſerted at the under part of 
the os humeri about three fingers breadth 
from the head. This muſcle draws the os 
humeri toward the lower angle of the ſca- 
pula, and turns the arm prone and back- 
ward. 


Latiſſimus dorſi is a very broad muſcle, Latidimus 


2 


covering almoſt - the whole back; it has a erf. 


thin, broad, tendinous beginning, which 


ariſes from the ſpinal proceſſes of the ilium, 


os ſacrum, vertebræ of the loins, and from 
the ſeven inferior vertebræ of the thorax; 
and growing Hleſhy, after it has paſſed the 
extenſors of the trunk, receives ſome fleſhy 
fibres from the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
ribs, and is inſerted into the os humeri with 
the teres major, by a ſtrong and broad ten- 
don, with which it pulls the arm downward 
and backward. The tendinous origin of 


this muſcle ſerves for a membrane to the 


extenſors of the back, and is connected to 
the tranſverſe-proceſles of the vertebræ lum- 


borum. 
Subſcapularis is a muſcle of the ſame Subſcapulz- 
breadth and length with the ſcapula, filling "* 


up the hollow or under fide of it (whence its 
name) from which it ariſes, and is inſerted 
into the neck of the os humeri, wrapping 
ſome what over it. This muſcle pulls the arm 
(0 the fide and prone, | 
Co- 
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Coraco-bra- 
chialis. 


Biceps cu- 
Þiti flexor, 
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Coraco-brachialis ariſes from the proceſſus 
coracoides ſcapulæ, and paſling over the ar- 
ticulation is inſerted into the middle and in- 
ternal part of the humerus; this, with the 
deltoides and ſupra-ſpinatus, lifts the arm 
upwards, and turns it ſomewhat outward. 

Biceps cubiti flexor ariſes with two heads, 
that the fibres of this muſcle ſhould not com- 
preſs one another. One head ariſes with 2 
long, round tendon, from the upper edge of 
the acetabulum ſcapulæ, running under the 
ligament of the articulation, in a channel or 
groove on the head of the ſhoulder- bone (be. 


fore mentioned) wherein it is incloſed by a 


proper ligament, afterwards it becomes fleſhy, 
and joins the other head, which ariſes from 
the proceſſus coracoides ſcapulæ in common 
with the coraco-brachialis muſcle, and is in- 
jerted with the firſt head into the tubercle, 
at the upper head of the radius. Sometimes 
this muſcle has a third head, which ariſes 
from the middle of the os humeri. This 
muſcle lifts up the humerus, bends the cu— 
bit, and has as great a ſhare as any one 


muſcle in turning the cubit ſupine; the hu- | 


merus being fixed by other muſcles, the 
whole force of this muſcle will be exerted 


upon the cubit, or the cubit being fixed by 


an extenſor, the whole force of it will be 


ſpent in raiſing the arm, and therefore ought | 
to be always reckoned among thoſe that raiſe 


a weight at arm's length. 


Injudicious blood-letters ſometimes prick 


the tendinous expanſion of this muſcle (in | 


the flexure of the cubit) which generally oc- 
caſions a moſt violent pain and inflamma- 


tion, and has been attended with fatal con- | 


ſequences, The great miſchief ariſing _ | 
, prick- 
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pricking this tendinous faſcia, ſeems owing 
to its lying ſo much upon the ſtretch, which 
may be wholly avoided by bending the el- 
bow, and turning the cabit bone. 

Brachiæus internus lies partly under the Brachizus 
biceps, and ariſes from the internal part and Tn 
below the middle of the os humeri, near 
the inſertion of the deltoides and coraco- 
brachialis muſcles; it is inſerted in the tu— 
bercle of the ulna, a little below its upper 
head. This muſcle helps alfo to bend the 
arm. 

Supinator radii longus has its origin from Sopinator 
the exterior part of the humerus, and is in- roo _—_ 
ſerted into the upper fide of the radius near 
the carpus. This muſcle, ſome ſay, is not a 
ſupinator but a bender of the cubit, and 


| that with a longer lever than either of the 


two former muſcles, and is leſs concerned 
in turning the cubit ſupine, than either the 
extenſors of the carpus, fingers, or thumb. 

Supinator radii brevis ariſes from the lower Sopinator 
part of the external condyle of the os hu- dibievis. 
meri, and from the upper part of the ulna, 
and running half round the radius, is in- 
ſerted near its tubercle. This muſcle ſerves 
alſo to turn the palm of the hand upward, 
and to bend the cubit. | 

Triceps extenſor cubiti, vel brachiæus ex- Triceps ex- 
ternus, is divided into three heads; the firſt OO 
ariſes from the inferior coſta of the ſcapula 
near the acetabulum ; the ſecond, from the 
outer and back part of the os humeri; the 
third, lower and more internal ; and are in- 
ſerted into the proceſſus olecranon of the 
ulna, The firſt of theſe heads draws the arm 
backward, with as long a lever as it extends 
the cubit. 

Anco- 
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Anconæus. Anconæus ariſes from the back-part of the 


extremities of the humerus paſſes over the 


elbow, and is inſerted into the upper part of 
the ulna. This muſcle is alſo an extenſor of 


the cubitus. 


Palmaris Palmaris longus ariſes from the inner con- 
longus. dyle of the os humeri; it ſoon after becomes 
a tendon, joins the ligamentum tranſverſale 
carpi, and is expanded in the palm of the 
hand. This muſcle is often wanting, but 
the expanſion in the hand never; yet being 
connected to the ligament of the carpus, it 
muſt bend the carpus, and cannot conſtrict 
the palm of the hand; and when it is want. 


ing the flexor carpi radialis is larger. 


Palmaris Palmaris brevis, or caro quadrata, is in 
brevis. form of a ſmall maſs of fleſh, very different 
in ſize in different bodies. It ariſes obſcurely 
from the ligamentum tranſverſale carpi, and 
ſeems to be inſerted into the eighth bone of 
the carpus and the metacarpal bone of the 
little finger. This helps to conſtrict the pam 


of the hand. 


Flexorcarpi Flexor carpi radialis ariſes from the inner 
racial. ex tuberance of the os humeri, and ſoon be- 
coming a ſtrong tendon, pafles through a } 
channel of the fifth bone of the carpus, and 
is inſerted into the metacarpal bone of the 
fore-finger. This not only bends the carpus 
upon the radius, but alſo the bones of the 
ſecond order upon thoſe of the firſt, which 
motion is nearly as much as that upon the } 


radius. 


Flexor carpi = Flexor carpi ulnaris ariſes from the fame } 
ulnaris. tubercle of the humerus as the former, anda 
faſcia betwixt this muſcle and the tenſor ul- 


naris contiguous to the ulna, and is inſerted 5 


by 1 


A ny "0... os HP 
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by a ſhort tendon into the fourth bone of 
the carpus. 

Extenſores carpi radiales; the firſt ariſes Extenfores 
from the os humeri immediately below the <a#Þi radi- 


ſupinator radii longus, and is inſerted into 


the metacarpal bone of the fore-linger; the 
ſecond ariſes immediately below the firlt, 
from the external protuberance of the os 
humeri, and 1s inſerted into the metacarpal 
bone of the midCle finger. The firſt of theſe 
muſcles is a bender of the cubit, as well as 
an extenſor of the carpus, and its often act- 
ing with the benders of the cubit, while the 


other is not in action, is the reaſon why it is 


ſo diſtinct from it. 


Extenſor ulnaris ariſes from the ſame extu- Extenſor 
berance with the former, and half the ulna N 
below the anconæus muſcle ; then, becoming 
1 tendon, it runs in a ſmall ſinus at the bot- 
tom of the ulna, and 1s inſerted into the me- 
tacarpal bone of the little-finger. The ex- 
tenſors of the carpus being inſerted into the 
metacarpus, at once perform the motion be- 
tween the bones of the carpus, and that 
between the carpus and radius. The flexor 
and tenſor ulnaris acting together turn the 
hand downward, the tenſor and flexor ra- 
dialis upward. 

Pronator quadratus vel tranſverſus, lies pronacor 


tranſverſely on the inſide of the lower ex- quidratus. 


tremity of the fore- arm; it ariſes from the 
lower part of the ulna near the carpus, and 
paſing under the flexors of the fingers, is 
inſerted into the lower extremity of the 
radius. 

Pronator teres, vel obliquus, is ſituated in Pronator 
the upper part of the ulna, oppolite to the ©: 
ſupinator brevis. It ariſes from the internal 

con- 
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condyle of the os humeri, and upper and th: 
fore-part of the ulna, and is inſerted into Wthe 
the radius below the ſupinator brevis. ] 

The ſupinator and pronator muſcles are Wig 
occaſionally aſſiſted in their actions by the I ne 
muſcles of the hands, the extenſors aſſiſting W toy 
the ſupinators, and the flexors the Prone frſt 


tors, and moſt of the extenſors of the hand I 
take a great part of their origin from the I the 
tendinous faſcia that covers them. and 
perſoratus, Perforatus, or flexor ſecundi internodii Hand 
Ae. digitorum, called alſo ſublimis, ariſes from WM terv 


the inner tubercle of the os humeri, and from Y ſeco 
the upper part of the ulna, and the middle N con 
of the radius; then becoming four ſtrong I kee 
tendons, it paſſes under the ligamentum 
tranſverſale carpi, and is inſerted into the 
beginning of the ſecond bone of each finger, 
The name of ſublimis has been given to | 
this muſcle, becauſe it lies almoſt on the ſur- 
face of the fore- arm; and that of perforatus, | 
from the ſlits found near the extremities of 
its tendons. | | 
perforans, Perforans, or flexor tertu internodu digi- 
*. torum, ariſes from half the ulna, and a | 
great part of the ligament between the ulna 
and radius, then becoming four tendons, | 
paſſes under the ligamentum tranſverſale | 
carpi, and through the tendons of the for- 
mer muſcle to their inſertion into the third 
bone of each finger. The tendons of both 
theſe muſcles are tied down to the fingers 
by a ſtrong ligament. If theſe muſcles had 
not paſſed one through the other, the per- 
foratus, which is the leſſer muſcle, muſt have 
gone to the laſt joint where the ſtronger IF / 
muſcle is wanted; and beſides, the tendons in th 


of the ſecond joints would have preſſed — 1 
| that 
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that bend the laſt, and not lain firmly upon 
them neither, | 

Lumbricales, or flexores primi internodii Lumbri- 
digitorum ariſe from the tendons of the laſt cles. 
mentioned muſcle, and are inſerted laterally 
toward the thumb into the beginning of the 
firſt bone of each finger. | 

Extenſor digitorum communis ariſes from Fxtenſor 
the external protuberance of the humerus, fisitorum 
and at the wriſt it pafles under a ligament ET 
and divides into four tendons, which are af- 
terwards inſerted into the beginning of the 
ſecond bone of each finger. Theſe tendons 
communicate upon the firſt joint, which 
keeps them from {liding oft the joints of the 
fingers, being a little connected to the firſt 
bones. 

Extenſor auricularis, or minimi digiti is Extenſor 
1 portion of the laſt muſcle, paſſing under a a 
the ligament in a diſtinct channel. 88 

Extenſor indicis comes from the middle Extenfor 
and external part of the ulna, and paſſing indicie. 
under the ligament of the carpus is inſerted 
with the extenſor communis into the fore- 
fnger. This muſcle extends the fore-htinger 
ingly. 

Abductor primi digiti interoſſei, and ab- Abdufor 
ductor minimi digiti, are eight muſcles, one eg 
for each ſide of each finger. Abductor primi se. 
digiti ariſes from the firſt bone of the thumb, 
and the ſide of the metacarpal bone of the 
lore-finger. The interoſſei are three pair, fitly 
divided into external and internal; the ex- 
ternal ariſe from the metacarpal bones, 
whoſe ſpaces they fill up next the back of the 
hand; the internal ariſe from the ſame bones 
in the inſide of the hand. 


X „ 


primi digiti 


a 
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—_—_— Abductor minimi digiti ariſes from the 

git, tranſverſe ligament and fourth bone of the 
carpus ; theſe muſcles are inſerted, two into 
the firſt joint of each finger, and then paſ]. 
ing obliquely over the tops of the fingers, are 
inſerted into their laſt bones; they bend the 
firſt joints, and extend the two laſt, as in 
holding a pen, and in playing upon ſome 
muſical inſtruments, The abductors of the 
fore and little-fingers, with the ſecond and 
fifth interoſſei muſcles acting, the fingers are 
divaricated, and the other four acting bring 
them together; theſe muſcles which divari— 
cate the fingers, being extenders of the ſe. 
cond and third joints, we never can divari- 
cate them without extending them a little. 


Abdutor Abductor ofiis metacarpi minimi digiti 
offis meta- 


eatpi mi- ariſes from the eighth bone and tranſverſe 


nimi digiti. Jigament of the carpus, and is inſerted into 


the metacarpal bone of the little finger, which | 


it pulls toward the thumb to conſtrict the 
palm of the hand. 


Extenfor Extenſor primi internodii pollicis ariſes 
prim1 inter- 


nogii polli- from the ulna, below the anconzus muſcle 


cis and the ligament between the ulna and ra- 


dius; then becoming two, three, or four 


tendons, 1s inſerted into the fifth bone of the | 
carpus, and firſt of the thumb. The firſt of 
theſe inſertions can only aflift the bending | 
of the wriſt upward, and in turning the arm 


ſupine. | 


Fxtencor Extenſor ſecundi internodii pollicis ariſes | 
fecundi in- immediately below the former from the ra. 


ternodii 


rollicis. dius and tranſverſe ligament, and is inſerted | 
by a few fibres into the ſecond bone of the 


thumb, but chiefly into the third. 


beten. Extenſor tertii internodii pollicis ariſes im- 
tertii inter- mediately below the laſt deſcribed, from the | 
. na 
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ulna and ligament, and paſſes over the ra- 7% polli- 


dius nearer the ulna, to be inſerted into the 
third bone of the thumb, This extends the 
thumb more toward the ulna than the for- 
mer muſcle, and 1s very much a ſupinator. 
Flexor primi et ſecundi oſſis pollicis ariſes Flexor pri- 


from the fifth bone and tranſverſe ligament 2 0. 


of the carpus, and from the beginnings of pollicis. - 


the two firit metacarpal bones, and is in- 
ſerted into the whole length of the firſt bone 
of the thumb, and tendinous into the be- 
rinning of the ſecond; the ſeſamoid bones 
of the thumb in ſuch bodies as have them, 
lie in this tendon, where it paſles over the 


joint. 


Flexor tertii internodii pollicis ariſes large pj, te- 

from almoſt all the upper part of the ra- di interno- 
dius, and becoming a round tendon, paſſes <li pollicis. 
under the ligamentum tranſverſale carpi to 
be inſerted into the third bone of the thumb. 
This muſcle ſingly acting, draws the thumb 
towards the metacarpal bone of the little fin- 
ger; but the laſt mentioned muicle acting 
with it, turns it toward the fore-finger. 

Adductor pollicis ariſes from the carpus, addufor 
and almoſt the whole length of the meta- #9%65. 
carpal bone of the middle-ifinger, and is in- 
ſerted into the beginning of the ſecond bone 
of the thumb. This muſcle naturally enough 
divides into two, and might better be called 
a flexor than an adductor. 

Abductor pollicis ariſes from the fifth bone azquaor 
and ligamentum tranſverſale of the carpus, polucs, 
and is inſerted laterally into the beginning of 
the ſecond bone of the thumb to draw it to- 
ward the radius. 

The muſcles which bend the thumb are 
much leſs than thoſe which bend the fingers; 

A 2 never- 
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nevertheleſs, the thumb is able to reſiſt all 

the fingers merely from the advantages that WW ra 
ariſe from the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of the in 
bones of the thumb, compared with thoſe WM ic 
of the fingers: but then the quickneſs of I al 
motion in the fingers will exceed that of the WW as 
thumb, as much as the fingers exceed the IM of 
mund in length, and their muſcles thoſe of a 
the thumb in largeneſs. 

As the major part of this deſcription of th 
the muſcles of the hand and lingers is ex- to 
traced from other authors, I think it neceſ- na 
ſary here to obſerve, wherever I have taken WW ar 
that freedom (in the courſe of this work) I m. 
have uſed their own words, though the au- th 


thor's name may not be mentioned, ba 

| lat 

th 

S EA . jo1 

an 

Of the ARTERIES, Vrins, NrRvEs, and 
 GLanDs of the ARM, &c. an 

| W. 

POE: PROPS HE arteries of the arm, &c. proceed all Tan 
3 1 from the ſubclavian : before the ſub- I tic 


clavian leaves the thorax it gives off various de 
branches, diſtinguiſhed by che names of the th! 
parts they are beſtowed on already men- 1; 
tioned in Chap. iv. Sect 6. From the arteriæ IE {al 
thoracicæ a branch in particular runs down IWF an 
between the detoides and pectoralis, toge- MW ho 
ther with the vena cephalica, to which it MI of 
adheres very cloſely, as if there were an wi 
anaſtomoſis between them. Another branch ori 
ſometimes runs between the muſculus bra. {m 
chizus and anconæus internus, which com- the 
municates with a branch of the radial artery. W pa! 


The | 


d 
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The ſubclavian artery having left the tho ita JX- 


rax immediately above the firſt rib, in the 
interſtice left between the portions of the 
ſcalenus muſcle, it gives off the arteries 


Mares. 


above mentioned, and the external ſcapulary 


as underneath, and then receives the name 
of axillaris, becauſe it paſles under the 


axilla. 


àincongi. 


Arteria humeralis ariſes from the lower 
and fore- ſide of the axillaris, and runs back- 
ward between the head of the os humeri 
and teres major, ſurrounding the articula— 
tion till it reaches the poſterior part of the 
deltoides to which it is diſtributed. During 
this courſe it gives ſeveral branches to the 
ſuperior portions of the anconæi, to the cap- 
ſular ligament of the joint of the ſhoulder, 
and to the os humeri itſelf, through ſeveral 
holes immediately below the great tuberoſity 
of the head of that bone, communicating 
with the ſcapulary artery. Oppoſite to the 
origin of this artery, the axillaris ſends off a 
{mall branch in a contrary direction between 
the head of the os humeri and the upper 
part of the biceps and coraco-brachialis, 


which goes to the vagina and channel 
| , of 


The external ſcapulary artery paſſes thro 
the notch in the ſuperior coſta of the ſcapula, 
to the muſculus ſupra- ſpinatus and infra-ſpi- 
natus, teres major and minor, and to the 
articulation of the ſcapula, with the os hu- 
meri. The internal ſcapularis arifes from 
the axillary artery near the axilla, and runs 
backward, to be diſtributed to the ſubſcapu- 
laris, giving branches and ramifications to 
the ſerratus major, axillary glands, teres ma- 
jor, infra- ſpinatus and upper portion of the 


of the 
biceps, 


Arteriæ 


ſcapulares. 


Arteria hu- 
meralis. 
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nevertheleſs, the thumb is able to reſiſt all | 


the fingers merely from the advantages that 
ariſe from the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of the 
bones of the thumb, compared with thoſe 
of the fingers: but then the quickneſs of 


motion in the fingers will exceed that of the | 


thumb, as much as the fingers exceed the 


thumb in length, and their muſcles thoſe of | 


the thumb in largeneſs. 


As the major part of this deſcription of 


the muſcles of the hand and fingers is ex- 


tracted from other authors, I think it neceſ- 
ſary here to obſerve, wherever I have taken 


that freedom (in the courſe of this work) 1 


have uſed their own words, though the au- 


thor's name may not be mentioned. 


8 EG 


Of the ARTERIES, VEINSs, NERVES, and 


| Grands of the Arm, &c. 


1 E arteries of the arm, 6c. proceed all 


from the ſubclavian: before the ſub⸗ 
clavian leaves the thorax it gives off various 


branches, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
parts they are beſtowed on already men- 
tioned in Chap. iv. Sect 6. From the arteriz 
thoracice a branch in particular runs Gown 


between the detoides and pectoralis, toge- 


ther with the vena cephalica, to Which it 
adheres very cloſely, as if there were an 


anaſtomoſis between them. Another branch 
ſometimes runs between the muſculus bra- 


chizus and anconæus internus, which com- 
municates with a branch of the radial artery. 


The 
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The ſubclavian artery having left the tho 
rax immediately above the firſt rib, in the 
interſtice left between the portions of the 
ſcalenus muſcle, it gives off the arteries 
above mentioned, and the external ſcapulary 


230 


Arteriæ ax- 
illares. 


as underneath, and then receives the name 


of axillaris, becauſe it paſſes under the 
axilla. 


The external ſcapulary arts ery paſles thro” Arteriæ 


the notch in the ſuperior coſta of the ſcapula, 
to the muſculus ſupra- ſpinatus and infra- ſpi- 
natus, teres major and minor, and to the 
articulation of the ſcapula, with the os hu- 
meri. The internal ſcapularis arifes from 
the axillary artery near the axilla, and runs 
backward, to be diſtributed to the ſubſcapu- 
laris, giving branches and ramikcations to 
the ſerratus major, axillary glands, teres ma- 
jor, infra- ſpinatus and upper portion of the 
anconxi. 

Arteria humeralis ariſes from the lower 
and fore- ſide of the axillaris, and runs back- 
ward between the head of the os humeri 
and teres major, ſurrounding the articula- 
tion till it reaches the poſterior part of the 
deltoides to which it is diſtributed. During 
this courſe it gives ſeveral branches to the 
{ſuperior portions of the anconæi, to the cap- 
ſular ligament of the joint of the ſhoulder, 
and to the os humeri itſelf, through ſeveral 
holes immediately below the great tuberoſity 
of the head of that bone, communicating 
with the ſcapulary artery. Oppoſite to the 
origin of this artery, the axillaris ſends off a 
imall branch in a contrary direction between 
the head of the os humeri and the upper 
part of the biceps and coraco- brachialis, 
which goes to the vagina and channel of the 

A 3 biceps, 


ſcapulares, 


Arteria hu- 
meralis. 
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biceps, and to the perioſteum and afterwards 


joins the humeralis. 0 
The axillary artery having given off theſe 1 
branches paſſes immediately behind the ten- k 


don of the pectoralis, where it changes its W 

f ; I 
former name for that of the arteria brachia- th 
lis. It runs down on the inſide of the arm 


© W to 
over the muſculus coraco- brachialis, and tri. Fx 
ceps extenſor cubiti, and along the inner WM 28 


edge. of the biceps behind the vena baſilica, th 
giving ſmall branches on both ſides to the WE he 


neighbouring muſcles, to the perioſteum, and WM . 
to the bone. Between the axiJla and middle I 1. 
of the arm, it is covered only by the ſkin 

5 1 mi 
and fat; but afterwards it is hid under the I in. 


biceps, and runs obliquely forward as it de- of 
ſcends; but it does not reach the middle of 
the fold of the arm. In its paſlage to this 
place it ſends off many branches to the infra- 
ſpinatus, teres major, and minor, ſubſcapu— 
laris, latiſſinrus dorſi, ſerratus major, and 
other neighbouring muſcles, to the common 
integuments and even to the nerves. Below 
the told of the arm it divides into two prin- 
cipal branches, mentioned below, one called 
arteria cubitalis, the other radialis. From 
the upper and inner part, the arteria bra. 
chialis ſends off a particular branch, which 
runs obliquely downward and backward over 
the anconæus, and then turns forward again 
near the external condyle, where it com- 
municates with a branch of the radialis un. 
Immediately below the inſertion of the tercs pal 
major, it gives off another branch which rung bra 
round the os humeri, and deſcends obliquely MF mu 
forward between the muſculus brachiæus and the 
triceps extenſor cubiti, to both which it 1s ori 
diſtributed in its paſſage. Having — 3 
reache 
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reached the external condyle, it unites with 
the branch laſt mentioned and alſo commu- 
nicates with thoſe of the fore-arm, ſo that 


here is a triple anaſtomoſis. About the 


breadth of a finger below this ſecond branch, 
the brachial artery ſends off a third, down 
toward the internal condyle, which alſo 
communicates with thoſe of the fore-arm, 
as obſerved hereafter. Near the middle of 
the arm it ſends off a branch between the 
brachizus and the triceps to the perioſteum 
which penetrates the bone. About an inch 
lower, 1t gives off a branch, which ſends ra- 
mifications to the triceps, and runs over the 
inner condyle communicating with branches 
of the fore-arm. Below the middle of the 
arm another branch of the brachialis runs 
behind the 1nner condyle in company with 
a conſiderable nerve; and having paſſed over 
the muſcles inſerted in this condyle it com- 
municates with that branch of the cubital 
artery, which encompaſles the fold of the 
arm. Alittle lower, another branch is ſome— 
times detached on the fore ſide of the inner 
condyle, Which communicates with a branch 
of the cubital artery. Theſe three commu- 
nicating branches are termed collateral ar- 
terles. 

The common trunk of the brachial artery 
having reached the fold of the arm, runs to— 
gether with a vein and a nerve immediately 
under the aponeuroſis of the biceps, and 
paſſes under the vena mediana, detaching 
branches on each ſide to the neighbouring 
muſcles. About an inch beyond the fold of 
the arm, the brachial artery divides into two 
principal branches, one inner or poſterior, 
named cubitalis; the other outer or anterior, 

| KS named 
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named radialis, as has been already aid. 0 f 
From this bifurcation, the brachial artery 
ſends branches on each ſide to the ſupinator 


{ 

and pronator muſcles, teres, fat, and ſkin. ; 
Arteria cu- The cubital artery ſinks in between the c 
bitais. ulna and the upper parts of the pronator c 
teres, perforatus, palmaris longus, and flexor c 
carpi radialis; then leaving the bone, it runs t: 
down between the perforatus and palmaris Y' » 
longus, all the way to the carpus and great v 
tranſverſe ligament. In this courſe it winds M d 
and turns ſeveral ways, and ſends out ſeve. M 
ral branches; very often there is a branch b 
of cotumnnication between the brachial and Nc 
cubital arteries, This communicant branch tt 
is ſometimes very large, and liable to be te 
pricked by careleſs or injudicious blood-let- MW li 
ters in bleeding in the baſilic vein, imme- u 
diately under which this branch generaliy tc 
lies. Mr. Monro has found the ſuclavian ar- d 
tery divided in one ſubject into two, the in 
exterior of which formed the radialis, and of 
the inner the cubitalis; from which ſiruc- M in 
ture he accounts for the ſucceſs in the ope- M th 
ration of the ancuriſm ſometimes performed M m 
above the cubit. When the operation for an th 
aneuriſm is made upon the communicant MW ar 
branch, it is found neceſſary to tie it on WI 


both ſides of the orifice, becauſe the blood na 
is liable to flow freely into it either way. | 

The firſt branch of the cubital is a ſmall 
artery which runs inward to the inner con- 
dyle, and then turns up and communicates | 
with the collateral arteries above mentioned, | 
Another ſmall branch goes off a little lower | 
down which runs upward a little way, and 
almoſt ſurrounds the articulation, commu: 


nicating with the ſecond collateral artery 
be 
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between the olecranon and inner condyle. 
The cubital artery running then between 
the heads of the ulna and radivs, and hav- 
ing reached the interoſſeous ligament, ſends 
off two principal branches which may be 
called interoſſeous arteries of the fore- arm, 
one internal, the other external. The ex- 
ternal pierces the ligament about three fin- 
gers breadth below the articulation, from 
which runs up a branch to the external con- 
dyle of the os humeri under the extenſor 
ulnaris and anconæus, to which it is diſtri— 
buted, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis; it 
communicates with the collateral arteries on 
the ſame ſide. Afterwards this external in- 
terolleous runs down on the outſide of the 
ligament, and is diſtributed to the extenſor 
ulnaris, extenſor digitorum communis, and 
to the extenſores pollicis, indicis, and minimi 
digiti; communicating with branches of the 
internal interoſſeous. At the lower extremity 
of the ulna 1t unites with a branch of the 
internal interoſſeous, and is diſtributed toge- 
ther with it on the back of the hand, com- 
municating with the radialis and a branch of 
the cubitalis. By theſe communications this 
artery forms a ſort of irregular arch, from 
whence branches are detached to the exter- 
nal interoſſeous muſcles, and to the external 
lateral parts of the fingers. The internal 
interoſſeous artery runs down very cloſe to 
the ligament, which 1t perforates between 
the pronator teres and pronator quadratus, 
and goes to the back of the hand, where it 
communicates with the external interoſſeous, 
radialis, and the internal branches of the 
cubitalis. From the origin of the two ar- 
teriæ interoſſeæ, the cubitalis runs down be- 

| | | tween 
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tween the perforatus, perforans, and flexor 
carpi ulnaris, along the ulna, ſending | 


branches to the neighbouring parts. After. 
ward the cubital artery paſſes over the inter. 


nal tranſverſe ligament of the carpus by the | 
{ide of the os piſſiforme vel orbiculare, and 
having furniſhed the ſkin, palmaris brevis, 
and metacarpus, it ſlips under the aponeu- | 
roſis palmaris, giving off a branch to the ab. 
ductor minimi digiti, and another towards 
the thumb between the tendons of the 
flexors of the fingers and the baſes of the 
metacarpal bones. A branch runs alſo be- | 
tween the third and fourth bones of the | 


metacarpus to the back of the hand, where 


it communicates with the external interoſ. 
icous artery. Afterwards, having ſupplied | 
the interofleous muſcles, it communicates | 
with the redialis, and they both form an ar- | 
terial arch in the hollow of the hand in the | 
following manner : about two fingers breadth | 
beyond the internal annular ligament of the 
carpus, the cubitalis forms an arch, the con- 
vex fide of which is turned to the fingers, } 
and commonly ſends off three or four 
branches; the firſt to the inner and back | 


part of the little finger; and the other three 


Tun in the interſtices of the four metacarpal | 


bones, near the heads of which, each of them 


is divided into two branches, which run on 
each fide the fingers internally, and at the | 
ends of the fingers theſe digital arteries com- 
municate and unite with each other. From 
the concave ſide of this arch towards the le- | 
cond phalanx of the thumb, a branch goes | 
to the internal lateral part thereof, and then 
ends near the head of the firſt metacarpal | 


bone, by a communication with the yr 
ays ö 
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having firſt given a branch to the foreſide 
of the index; and another to the ſide of the 
thumb; theſe communicate as the other di- 
ital arteries. This arch ſends likewiſe ſmall | 
twigs tO the interoſſeous muſcles, lumbri- | 
cales, palmaris, and other neighbouring parts; | 
and laſtly to the integuments. | 
The radial artery begins by detaching a Arteria me þ 
ſmall branch upward toward the fold of the .. | 
arm, which alto turns backward round the 
external condyle, communicating with the 
neighbouring branches of the brachial ar- 
tery. The radial artery runs down on the 
inſide of the radius, between the ſupinator 
longus, pronator teres, and the integuments, 
giving branches to theſe muſcles, and like- 
wife to the perioratus, perforans, and ſupi— 
nator brevis. From thence it runs in a wind- 
ing courſe toward the extremity of the ra- 
dius, ſupplying the flexors of the thumb and 
pronator quadratus. Having reached the 
extremity of the radius, it runs nearer the 
Kin, eſpecially toward the anterior edge of 
the bone, being the artery which we there 
feel when we examine the pulſe. At the 
end of the radius it gives off a branch to the 
abductor pollicts ; and after communicating 
with the arch 1n the palm of the hand above 
mentioned, and ſending off ſome cutaneous 
branches at that place, it detaches one to 
the whole internal ſide of the thumb. Af- 
terwards it runs between the firſt phalanx 
and tendons of the thumb, to the interſtice 
between it and the firſt metacarpal bone, 
where it turns toward the hollow of the 
hand, and ſends off a branch to the external 
ide of the thumb communicating at the end 
thereof by a ſmall arch with the branch - 
tne 
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the internal ſide of the thumb. Other 
branches of the radialis run tranſverſely out- 
ward between the firſt two bones of the me- 
tacarpus and the two tendons of the cxten- } 
ſores carpi radiales; they communicate with 
the cubitalis, and together furniſhes the cx- | 
ternal interofſeous muſcles and integuments 
of the back of the hand. Laſtly, the ra. 
dialis terminates in its paſſage over the | 
ſemi-interoſſeous muſcle of the index, near 
the baſis of the firit metacarpal bone, and | 
runs under the tendons of the flexor muſcles 
of the fingers, where it is joined to the | 
arch of the cubitalis. It ſends off another } 
branch along the fore-part of the firſt bone 
of the metacarpus to the back of the index, | 
where it is loſt in the integuments ; it gives | 
alſo a branch to the internal fide of the in- 
dex, and at the end of the finger joins an 
oppoſite branch which comes from the arch | 
of the cubitalis. Another ſmall branch 
croſſes the internal interoſſeous muſcles, and | 
communicates with the great arch. When 
the arch of the cubitalis ends at the middle. 
finger, the radialis runs along the inner part 
of the firſt metacarpal bone, at the head of 
Which it terminates by two branches; one 
runs along the inner fide of the index, and 
the other paſſes between the flexor tendons | 
of this finger and the metacarpal bone, and | 
having communicated with the cubital branch 
of the middle finger, it advances on the po. 
{lerior lateral part of the index to the end 
of the finger, where it unites again with tis 


firſt branch. 


The veins of the arm, &c. likewiſe pro- 
the arm, c. ceed from the ſubclavian, and the various 
branches are diſtinguiſhed by the names A 
| Lie f 
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the parts they are beſtowed on, in the ſame 
manner as the arteries already mentioned. 


The ſubclavian vein having ſent off the vena axit- 
branches already deſcribed, goes out of the 5 


thorax, and paſſes before the anterior por- 
tion of the muſculus ſcalenus, and between 
the firſt rib and the clavicle to the axilla. 
Through this courſe it takes the name of 
rena axillaris, and gives off ſeveral branches, 
the chief of which are the venz muſculares, 


thoracicæ and vena cephalica, which is ſome- 


times double. The firſt veins which it ſends 
off are the muſculares, diſtributed to the 
middle portion of the muſculus trapezius, 
to the angularis, infra-ſpinatus, and ſubſca- 
pularis ; and as ſome of theſe branches go 
to the ſhoulder exteriorly, others interiorly, 
the venze ſcapulares are diſtinguiſhed into 
external and internal. A little before the 
Willaris reaches the axilla, it ſends out the 
venæ thoracicæ, one ſuperior called alſo 
mammaria externa, and the other inferior. 
It likewiſe ſends branches to the muſculus 
ſubſcapularis, teres major, teres minor, ſupra 
ſpinatus, latiſſimus dorſi, ſerratus major, 
pectoralis, and to the glands of the axilla. 


The axillaris having reached the ſide ee 
phalica. 


the head of the os humeri, produces a very 
conſiderable branch named vena cephalica, 
and afterwards runs along the arm by the 
name of vena baſilica; however, the baſilica 
ſometimes appears to be rather a branch than 
acontinuation of the axillary trunk; in which 
cale the cephalica and baſilica might be 
looked upon as two principal branches of 
the axillaris. The cephalic vein, which 3s 
2 branch of the axillaris, at a ſmall diſtance 
from its origin, joins the ſmall cephalica 

from 
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the tendon of the biceps, where it joins the 
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from the ſubclavia or jugularis externa; 
having till then run near the ſurface of the 
body between the deltoides and pectoralis. 
The great cephalica runs down between the 
tendons of the laſt mentioned muſcles, and 
along the external edge of the biceps; com. 
municating ſeveral times with the bafilica M. 
and is ramified on each ſide, on the neigh. Mt | 
bouring muſcles, fat, and ſkin. A little de. 
low the external condyle of the os humeri, it 1 
detaches a branch backward, which runs up MI ' 
between the muſculus brachialis and the up- ll * 
per portion of the ſupinator longus, and af. 1 
terwards bends back between the os humeri Ml © 
and triceps extenſor cubiti, where it com. d 
municates with ſome branches of the ba. t 
filica. Near the fold of the arm it is di- MF 
vided into principal branches, one long, the b. 
other ſhort. The long branch is named ra. 0. 
dialis externa, and the ſhort one may be Nee 
called mediana cephalica, to diſtinguith it 
from another mediana, which is a ſhort MI "a 
branch of the baſilica, and therefore ought . 
to be called vena mediana baſilica, The MI ©! 
external radial vein runs along the radius 
between the muſcles and integuments, and N 
gives off branches to both ſides, which com- r 


municate with other branches of the ſame MW he 
vein and with ſome from the baſilica, form- I. 
ing areolæ much in the ſame manner as the and 
ſaphena. | ima 

The mediana cephalica runs down ov- Wl **ci 
liquely toward the middle of the fold of M {! 
the arm, under the integuments, and over 8 


mediana baſilica above mentioned. T hele | : 
two medianz unite in an angle, the apex of e. 
which is turned downward. From this an- paſſe 


gle 
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ole goes out a conſiderable branch down 
dae fore-arm, uniting on one fide with the 
rena cephalica, and communicating on the 
other with the baſilica, by ſeveral irregular 
1 1 zreolæ. . . - 
M {he name of mediana is given to this 
large branch as well as to the two ſhort ones, 
by the union of which it 1s formed; this 
„urge branch is the true mediana of Riolan, 
+ and that name only ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 

MW it, as the others are alſo termed cephalica 
and baſilica. From this union of the two 
lateral medianæ, and ſometimes from the 
origin of the true mediana, a branch goes 
down the inſide of the fore-arm, oppoſite 
to the interoſſeous ligament, and is called 
vena cubiti profunda. It goes to the neigh- 
bouring muſcles, and communicates with the 
other veins of the fore-arm. The mediana 
cephalica ſometimes ſends down a long 
branch, called radialis interna, almoſt pa- 
nallel to the externa; afterwards, having 
reached the extremity of the radius, it is 
diſtributed by numerous areolz, almoſt in 
the ſame courſe with the radial artery; a 
particular branch goes out from it, which 
runs ſuperficially between the thumb and 
metacarpus, by the name of cephalica pollicis, 
The areolæ furniſh the interofleous muſcles 
and integuments, and communicate with a 
imall branch from the baſilica, called by the 
ob. Wl eocients ſalvatella. | 

of MW The baſilic vein has ſometimes 2 double Vena ba- 
ver origin, by a branch of communication with 
the the trunk of the axillaris. 
\cke MW firſt of all, it ſends off under the head of 
- of de os humeri a pretty large branch, which 
an- fes almoſt tranſverſely round the neck of 
ole 8 that 
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that bone, and running upon the ſcapula it 
is ramified on the deltoides, and communi- | 
cates with the venæ ſcapulares externæ. This | 
branch may be named vena ſub-humeralis or | 
articularis as the artery. This articular vein MI. 
ſends down two principal branches, one on 
the inſide of the bone, to which and the pe. 
rioſteum it gives ſmall veins; the other turns . 
forward, toward the middle of the arm be. WM « 
tween the bone and the biceps, and commu. WM i 
nicates with the cephalica. Below the neck MI | 
of the os humeri, near the hollow of the t. 
axilla, and behind the tendon of the peo. t 
Talis, the baſilica ſends out a conſiderable t 
branch down the fide of the brachial artery 
which furniſhes the neighbouring muſcles on WI 3 
both ſides. This vein may be named pro- in 
funda brachii. Immediately afterwards, the 
baſilica detaches two or three ſmall veins, WM nc 
very cloſely joined to the brachial artery, MW 
which might be named vepæ ſatellites arteriz WM 
brachialis: but theſe ſmall veins which often de 


ariſe from the profunda brachii, communi Ml 70 


cate with the baſilica and cephalica, and at ret 
the fold of the arm divide like the artery, MW vc 
having the ſame diviſions along the whole | 
fore-arm. Afterwards, the baſilica continues the 
its courſe along the inſide of the os humeri, I the 
between the muſcles and integuments, which 2 
it ſupplies, forming many communications WI Pall 
with the profunda, fateilites, and cephalica. is 
Having reached the inner condyle, and ſent chi 


off obliquely in the fold of the arm, the Heft 
mediana baſilica, it runs along the ulna be— 3 
tween the integuments and muſcles, a little I tic 
toward the outſide, by the name of cubitalis f 
externa, {till communicating with the pro- f 

(Ub) 


funda, ſatellites, and cephalica, Having de- 
| | | tached} 
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tached the mediana baſilica, it ſends out an— 
other branch down the inſide of the fore- arm 3 
| ncar the ulna, communicating with the true | 
mediana, &c. This branch may be natned 

cubitalis interna. The balilica having reached 

the extremity of the ulna, ſends ſeveral 

branches to the back ſide of the carpus, one 

of which named ſalvatella, goes to the fide 

of the little-finger next the ring-finger, hav- 

ing firſt communicated with the cephalica, 

by means of the venal areolz conſpicuous on 

the back of the hand. In the other fingers 

this vein follows nearly the ſame courſe with 

the artery. 

The nerves of the arm, &c come origin- Nerves of 
ally from the medulla ſpinalis, and proceed 505 PTY 
immediately from the cervical nerves. 

The conſiderable branches into which the 
nerves of the arm are divided are ſix; theſe 
Mr. Monro gives the following diſtinguiſh— 
ing names to, by which (as he obſerves) the 
deſcription will be leſs confuſed, and the 
young anatomiſt's memory better aſſiſted to 
retain what is ſo diflicult to repreſent in 
words. 

1. Cutaneus runs down the fore-part of cutaneus. 

| the arm, and ſerves the teguments as far as 
the palm of the hand and fingers. 

2. Muſculo-cutaneus, or perforans coſſerii, Magvio- 
paſles through the muſculus coraco-brachi- cutan-ua, 
dis, and after ſupplying the biceps and bra- 
chiæus internus, is ſpent on the teguments 
of the back of the cubitus and hand. 

3. Muſcularis runs down the fore part of Maculatts. 
the arm to be Joſt in the muſculi flexores, | 
carp, digitorum, &c. 

4. Ulnaris, which ſupplies the extenſores uz, 
cubiti, and teguments of the elbow, and 


Y then 


rus, runs along the ulna, where it gives | 


R.adialis, 


Articularis. 


Glands of 
the at in, 
& co. 
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then paſſing through the ſinuoſity at the | 
back of the external condyle of the hume. 


twigs to the teguments and neighbouring 
mulicles; at length it is loſt in the back of 
the hand, muſculi interoflei, and lumbricales | 
in the little-finger, and fide of the ring. | 
finger next to this. The courſe of this nerve | 
is ſufficiently felt when we lean on our el. 
bow, by the inſenſibility and prickling pain 
in the parts to which it is diſtributed. ; 
5. Radialis goes down the fore-part of the 
arm, near the radius, beſtowing branches in 
its progreſs on the circumjacent muſcles, and 
{ſplitting at the ligamentum annulare carpi it 
is ſent to the thumb, fore-finger, middle. 
finger, and half of the ring-finger, and to 
the back of the hand, | | 
6. Articularis runs almoſt round the top} 
of the os humeri, and ſerves the muſculi ex. 
tenſores cubiti, retractores, and elevatores 
humeri. By a ſtrong and continued pres. 
ſure on theſe nerves, by crutches, or any 
ſuch hard ſubſtance, a palſy and atrophy of 
the arm may be occaſioned. | 
The axillary glands are ſituated under the 
arm-pits, enveloped in fat, and lie cloſe by 
the axillary veſſels About the ſcapula, and 
the flexure of the elbow, there are alſo found 
here and there ſome ſmall glands; as allo in 
ſome places between and among the mulcles 3 
but as their number and ſituation, as well 
as their ſize and figure, are very uncertain 
and variable, it is not neceflary to recouny 


them here. 


Cot aneous 


A 
L= „ 


As to the cutaneous glands already cur4 
ſorily mentioned in the introduction, Vetz 
heyen tells us, that Steno had diſcovered 
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that there is a gland ſituated under every 
diſtinct pore of the ſkin, from whence there 
ariſes a veſſel for the conveyance of the mat- 
ter of ſweat, which terminates at the ſurface 
of the cutis, and hence calls them ſubcuta- 
neous glands, The pores of the ſkin are ſo 
extremely numerous, that if, according to 
theſe authors, there were a gland belonging 
to every one of them, the glands muſt be 
almoſt infinite in pumber. But in diſſection, 


when the cutis has been carefully cleared 


from the fat that is under it, it is certain 
no ſuch glands are ſeen, either in the ſepa- 
rated fat, or on the lower ſurface of the cu- 
tis: there are indeed always found little 
portions of the fat here and there inſinu— 
ating themſelves into the little foveolæ, or 
holes in the cutis; but pieces of fat are 
caſily diſtinguiſhed from glands by an expert 
matomiſt. From this, and from innumer— 
able ſearches after theſe glands, it appears, 
that there are indeed no ſuch glands as thoſe 
called ſubcutaneous. 
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Leg and its 
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Of the LEd and its Pakxs. 


NDER the general denomination of the 


leg and its parts, I ſhall deſcribe all the 


lower extremities, which are divided, as |} 
thoſe of the ſkeleton, into the thigh, leg, 
and foot: ſee the table of oſteology. The | 
crus extends from nates, or the buttocks, | 
to the ends of the toes; and is divided into 
femur the thigh, from the iſchinm or hip | 
to the knee; the fold between the belly and | 
thigh is termed ingnen, the groin; the top | 
or torc-part of the knee is termed patella, | 
or rotula, the pan of the knee; the hinder | 
part, poples, the ham. From the Knee to } 
the inſtep is properly called the tibia or leg, 
the fore-part of which is crea, the ſhin; the 
hinder part ſura, the calf; the outward pro- | 
tuberance at the lower end is termed mal- | 
leolus externus; the outer ancle, on the op- 
polite fide is malleolus internus, or inner 
ancle. The foot is ſubdivided into three 
parts, viz. the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes; 
behind 1s calcaneus, the heel, before is tar- | 
ſus, the inſtep; from thence to the toes is 
the metatarſus; the top of the foot is termed | 
dorſum pedis; the under part or ſole, planta 


pedis ; and the toes digiti pedis. 
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Of the Boxers of the Leo, &c. 


S under this denomination I comprehend Bones of 
the whole lower limb (as above men- CE 
toned) I ſhall begin this ſection with a de- 
{cription of the os femoris, or thigh- bone. 
The os femoris is the longeſt and ſtrongeſt Os femoris. 
bone of the whole human frame. In its up- 
per extremity is to be obſerved a very large 
round head, and in this head, a cavity is 
getiined for the ligamentum rotundum, by 
means of which it is fixed in the acetabulum 
or tocket of the os innominatum, and its 
luxation upwards prevented. There are two 
proceilcs or apophytes ncar the head, called 
the greater and Jetler trochanters, which are 
eridently formed for the inſertion of mul- 
cles. The neck of this bone lies between 
the trochanters and the head, to which 1s 
alixed a robuſt, annular ligament, which 
contains the head and neck of the bone, as 
it were in a caſe. The neck is not ſtrait 
but oblique, nearly horizontal, and turning; 
ſomewhat outward, ſo formed for keeping 
the thighs aſunder, by which means we tread 
the firmer; and by this fitnation room is 
made for that neceſſary quantity of muſcles 
which are feared on the inſide of the thigh, 
nd allo by projecting outwards, there are 
longer levers for the muſcles, which are in- 
fared into its upper and external parts. 
ert may be remarked the ſpongy cavernous 
intnre of this extremity of the bone, 
winich renders it leſs liable to fractures, cſpe- 
; cially 
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ſels to deſcend ſecurely to the leg. There 


muſcles that extend this joint to rail 
a VO 
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cially in this part : the apertures for the in. 
greſs of ſeveral veſſels are alſo obſervable, as | 
is the large ſinus between the great trochan- 
ter and the neck, into which muſcles are 
inſerted, and between the two trochanters i; | 
a remarkable roughneſs for the ſame uſe, 
from which begins the linea aſpera. The 
middle of the thigh-bone, for the conve. 
1n1ency-of the muſcles, is a little convex for. 
wards, and ſomewhat concave backwards, 
which would make it ſubject to break back: | 
wards, if there was not a ſtrong ridge on 
the back- ſide (termed linea aſpera) which | 
ſtrengthens it ſufficiently, and ſerves alſo 
for advantageous inſertions for ſeveral mut-| 
cles. The great cavity of this bone is alſo} 
remarkable for containing the marrow. At 
the lower end of this bone are two large 
heads, with a cavity between them, for the 
articulation with the tibia; alſo a poſterior] 
cavity which gives paſſage for the large vel 
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is, beſides, an interior cavity, for the placing 
of the patella: and laſtly, two condyles, or! 
tubercles, placed near the heads, and ſerving ' 
for a fixed point to the origin of the mulcles] 
which move the foot. In the exterior { 


part of theſe we obſerve a peculiar depre!-W " 
ſion, and often a ſingle ſeſamoide bone; and tc 
ſometimes there is alſo found another off © 
theſe in the other tubercle : this uſually, 
however, happens in old ſubjects. The low ® 
heads of the os femoris are ſo contrived 0! 
partly from being projected backwards, and fi 
partly from their ſhapes, as to remove tlig 
center of motion very far behind the ax! , 
a 


of the bone, which gives great power to the 
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whole weight of the body, though it leſſens 
the power of the benders which move the 
leg only. The ſtrength and firmneſs of this 
bone are ſurpriſingly great; hence the uſe of 
the thigh-bone is to ſupport and ſuſtain the 
weight of the whole body, and its moveable 
articulation at the head gives way to the eaſy 
motion of the body, while the feet are un- 


moved. | 
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Patella is a bone which covers the fore- patella. 


part of the joint of the knee, called alſo ro- 
tula, and vulgarly the Kknee-pan, or pan- 
bone af the knee. Tt is convex on the out- 
lide, and on the inſide unequal, having an 
eminence and two depreſſions. Its ſubſtance 
is ſpongeous, and conſequently, it is brittle. 
t is connected by tendons and hgaments to 
the tibia and os femoris, which 1s the liga- 
ment by which it is connected to the thigh, 
and has a motion of aſcent and deſcent in 
the flexion of the tibia. Its uſe is to ſecure 
the extenſors of the tibia, Jeſt paſſing over 
the joint, they might be too much expoſed 
to external injuries; it alſo increaſes the ad- 
vantages (mentioned in the laſt paragraph) 
of removing the common axis of the exten- 
fors of the tibia farther from the centre of 
motion, and is a moſt convenient medium 
tor thoſe muſcles to unite in, to perform one 
common action, | 

The part ſituated from the knee to the 
ancle is properly called the leg, and conſiſts 
of two bones, beſides the patella abovemen- 
tioned, viz, the tibia and the fibula. 


Tibia is the bigger bone of the leg, (fo 110. 


called, from its reſemblance to an old muſi— 
cal pipe, or flute,) ſituated, at its anterior 
internal part, and continued in near a trait 

X 4 line 
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Fibula. 
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line, from the thigh-bone to the inner ance 


O 
it is hard and firm, with a cavity in its mid. 


dle; it is almoſt triangular: its fore and 
ſharp edge is called the ſhin. This bone js 
large at its upper end, and has two ſinuſes, 
or jockets, which receive the two protube. 
rances or lower heads of the thigh- bone; 
and the production, or proceſs, which is be- 
twcen the ſinuſes of the tibia is received in 
the ſinus, or cavity, which divides the two 
protuberances of the femur beforementioned, 
and to this rough proceſs of the tibia the 
croſs ligaments of this joint are connected. 
One ſide of the upper end has a ſmall proceſs, 
which 1s received into a ſmall ſinus of the 
fibula; and on the fore-part, a little below 
the patella, 1s another proceſs, into which 
the ligament, or tendon of the patella is in. 
ſerted, and the tendons of the extenſors of 
the leg. Its lower extremity, which is much 


ſmaller than its upper, has a remarkable pro- 


ceſs, which forms the inner ancle, and ſe— 
cures this bone from dillocating outwards; 


it has alſo a pretty large ſinus, which receives 


the convex head of the aſtragalus, and the 
protuberance is received into the ſinus, in 
the convex head of the ſame bone. It has 
another ſthallow ſinus in the ſide of its lower 
end, which receives the fibula. The upper- 
end of this bone is triangular as before ob- 


{erved, and even concave on the fide next 
the muſcles, to make room for them; but | 
lower, as the muſcles grow leſs and tendin— 


ous, the bone grows rounder. 


Fibula is the outer and ſmaller bone of the 
leg, called alſo perone. Tt hes on the out- 
ide of the tibia, and its upper end does not 
z3cach to the knee, but is only joined to the 

ex. 
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external ſide of the tibia, receiving the ſmall 
lateral proceſs of the upper end of that bone 
into a {ſmall ſinus, which the fibula has in its 
nner ſide. The lower end of this bone is 
received into the ſmall ſinus of the tibia, and 
then it extends into a large proceſs, which 
forms the outward ancle, embracing the ex- 
ternal ſide of the aſtragalus. Thus the infe- 
rior proceſſes of the tibia and fibula concur 
in the articulation of the tartus, which ſerves 
to ſtrengthen the ancle joint, and render a 
luxation leſs eaſy. The tibia and fibula do 
not touch one another but at their ends; the 


| ſpace which they leave in the middle is filled 


up by a ſtrong membranous ligament, and 
ſome muſcles, which extend the feet and 
toes. The fibula has no particular motion 
of its own, but wholly follows that of the 
tibia ; and 1t ſeems doubtful, whether or not 
this bone contributes to the ſupport of the 
body: its great uſe is for the origins of muſ- 
cles, and even its ſhape 1s ſuited to theirs. 
The bones of the foot are thoſe of the 
tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
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Tarſus is the ſpace between the bones of Tarſus. 


the leg and the mictatarſus, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven bones, viz. the aſtragalus, or talus, cal- 
caneum, or os calcis, os naviculare, os cu- 
boides, vel cubiforme, and the three oſſa 
cuneiformia. The ſirſt of theſe bones, which 
is the aſtragalus, ſupports the tibia, and is 
ſupported by the os calcis, which being pro- 
jected backwards, makes a long lever for the 
muſcles to act with, that extend the ancle 
and raiſe the body upon the toes. Theſe 
two bones have a conſiderable motion be- 
tween themſelves, and the aſtragalus alſo 
with the os naviculare, and all the reſt an 

ob- 
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Metatarſus. 
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obſcure motion one with another, and witly l 
the bones of the metatarſus; the greateſt 
part of theſe motions being towards the great 
toe, where is the greateſt ſtreſs of action 
Theſe bones thus giving way are leſs liable 
to be broke, and, as a ſpring under the leg 
make the motions of the body, in walking, ; 
more eaſy and graceful, and the bones which 3 
are ſupported by them leſs ſubject to be frach f 


tured in violent actions. 


Metatarſus is the ſpace between the carſa 
and toes, conſiſting of five bones, articulated} 
to the tarſus at one end, and to the toes a 


the other ; the meta; bone which ſup4 


ports the great toe is much the largeſt, t 


greateſt ſtreſs in walking falling upon that 
part; under the end of this lie the two {4 


| ſamoid bones, which are of the ſame uſe a$ 


Digiti pedis, 
ot toes. 


the patella. 
Digiti pedis is a term given by 1 


to the toes, being the extreme diviſions of 


the feet, anſwering to the fingers of the 


hand, and are five on each foot. Fach of 
the toes, except the great one, conſiſts of 
three phalanges; the great toe has but twoy 
and the two laſt of the little toe ele | 


grow together. The bones of the toes arg 


much llenderer, except that of the gre: 
toe, than thoſe of the fingers ; and they have 
alſo a much leſs free motion than thoſe oi 


the lingers, 
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. 

Of the CARTILAGES, LICGAMEN TS, &c. of 
"the LKG, Kc. 

O part of the os femoris is covered Cartilages 

. . . of the os 

with a cartilage, except the uniform femoris. 
convexity of its head, and the articular por- 
tion of the lower extremity : the trochanters 
in adults have no true cartilage. The con- 
vexity of the head of the os femoris all the 
way to its ſymphyſis with the neck, is co- 
vered by a very ſmooth ſhining cartilage, 
extending further on the fore and back-ſides, 
than on the other ſides, The cartilage which 
covers the lower extremity of this bone, is 
exactly fitted to the ſemi- oval convexity of 
the inferior ſurface of each condyle, and to 
the pulley formed by their union. In the 
poſterior part of the lateral tuberoſity of each 
condyle, there is another kind of cartilagi- 


nous ſurface. 


The patella has a pretty thick cartilage on cartilage of 
its poſterior or articular ſide divided by a de patella. 
ſuperficial longitudinal riſing into two parts, 
proportioned to the two portions of the pul- 
ley of the os femoris before mentioned. 

The tibia has four or live proper cartilages, c,,,q,.., 
and two additional ones. The two proper of the ubia. 
cartilages which cover the two ſuperior ſur- 
faces of the head of the tibia are the thickeſt, 
and both gently hollow ; anteriorly they join 
each other: the third proper cartilage covers 
the ſmall ſurface which lies on the lower 
part of the external condyle; and the fourth 
covers the lower ſurtace of the balis of the 

tibia, 
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tibia, being continued over the outſide of 
the inner ancle: there are likewiſe ſuperficial 
cartilaginous incruſtations on the back part 
of both ancles for the paſſage of tendons. 
The additional cartilages of the tibia are 
two in number, called ſemilunar or inter- 
articular ; each of theſe cartilages is in the 
{ſhape of a C; their convexity is very thick, 
Hut their concavity very thin : they lie on 
the two upper ſurfaces of the head of the 
tibia; their thickeſt part anſwering to the 
edges of the head, and their thin edges to 
the middle of each ſurface, their extremities 
or cornua being turned toward each other, 
ſo that one third of the tibia 1s bare 1n the 
middle. Theſe, with the middle portions of 
the ſurfaces of the head of the tibia, form 


cavities proportionable to the convexity of | 


the condyles of the os femoris. 
Cartilages The fibula has two cartilages, one lying 
of © 69% on the upper extremity of that bone, for its 


articulation with the ſmall cartilaginous 1 


face in the head of the tibia; the other car- 
tilage covers the inſide of the inferior ex- 
tremity, or of the outer ancle. 


5 aſtragalus is covered by three car- 


of ine bones tilages; the firit of theſe is for the articula- | 


#f the foot. tion of this bone with the tibia and fibula; 


the ſecond for the os calcis; and the third | 
for the os ſcaphoides vel naviculare. The 
os calcis has four cartilages, of which three 

are ſuperior, one large, and two ſmall for | 
its triple articulation with the aſtragalus ; the 
fourth is anterior, for the os cuboides. The | 


os naviculare has two cartilages, one poſte- 


rior for its articulation with the aſtragalus; | 


and one anterior, divided into three parts 


For the three oſſa cuneiformia. The os cu- 
boides | 
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poides has two remarkable cartilages, one 9 
oſterior for its articulation with the os 1 
calcis, and one anterior, lying in two planes 10 
for its articulation with the two laſt meta- | 
carpal bones: it has likewiſe a cartilage on 

the infide for the os cunciforme which is 

next to it, and one on the lower ſide. The 

three ola cuneiformia have each of them a 
poſterior cartilage for their articulation with 

the 05 naviculare; and one anterior, for the 

three firſt metacarpal bones; they have like- 

wiſe ſmall cartilaginous ſurfaces on their ſides, 

for their articulations with each other; and 

beſides, the firſt and third bones are joined 

thereby to the lateral parts of the baſis of the 

ſecond mctatarſal bone, and the third to the 

os cuboides. The bates and heads of the 
metatar{al bones are covered with cartilages. 

The phalanges have cartilages in the ſame 

manner at their bates and heads, except at 

the heads or extremities of the laſt. We 

ought to bewarc of confounding the re- 

mains of tendons, ligaments, and aponeu- 

roſes with true cartilages, as for inſtance, at 

the poſterior part of the os calcis, &c. 

The os femoris is connected by its upper r;,aments 
extremity to the os innominatum, and by of the os fe- 
the lower to the bones of the leg, by means . 
of ſeveral ligaments. The ligaments of the 
upper extremity are two 1n number; one 
ſurrounds the whole articulation thereof, 
with the cotyloide cavity, or acetabulum, 
and one is contained in the articulation, To 
theſe we may, though ' very improperly, add 
a third, which is of the nature of a capſular 
ligament. 

The firſt is termed the orbicular ligament 
ef the head of the os femoris, and is the 

moſt 
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moſt conſiderable, largeſt, and ſtrongeſt of | 


all the articular ligaments of the human body. 
It is fixed quite round the border of the ace- 
tabulum, or cotyloide cavity, in the manner 


already ſaid; and from thence largely ſur. | 
rounds the whole head and ſuperior portion 
of the neck of the os femoris, in the lower 
part of which neck it 1s cloſely inſerted, | 


The other ligament of the head of the os 


femoris, which lies in the joint, I call inter-. 
nal and inter- articular; it is not round, as its | 
common name would make us believe, but 
reſembles a flat cord, broad at one end, and 
narrow at the other, and therefore, in ſome 
meaſure of a triangular ſhape. By its nar- | 
row end, it is inſerted at the two angles of | 
the notch of the cotyloide cavity, and by | 
the other in the os femoris, in the upper part | 
of the ſmall ſemilunar foflula : this inſertion ? 
is oblique, a little rounded on the upper-part, | 
and flat on the lower, and in moſt ſubjeds | 
there is a fort of depreſſion in the head of 
the bone for the paſſage of the ligament, | 
The ligaments of the lower extremity of the 


O 


os femoris, by which this bone is connected 
with thoſe of the leg, are ſix in number, viz. | 
one poſterior, two lateral, two middle, or 
crucial, and one capſular. The crucial liga- 
ments lie within the joint, and are fixed by 
one end to the back-part of the notch, or 
opening, which parts the two condyles. They 
are ſurrounded by the capſular ligament, but 
all the reſt lie on the outſide thereof, being 
cloſely joined to it. The two lateral liga- 
ments are fixed one to each tuberoſity of the 
condyle's. The poſterior ligament is fixed 2 
little above the convexity of the external | 
condyle, from whence it deſcends . 

e- 
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hehind the great notch and internal condyle. 


The capſular ligament glued, as it were, to 
the three former, as has been ſaid, is fixed 
quite round the inferior extremity of the os 
femoris, Juſt above the cartilage, and the poſ- 
terior part of the great notch; and from the 
cartilage and notch, through the ſmall ſpace 


upward, already mentioned, it covers the bone ; 


and afterwards is inverted downward, to 
form the capſula for the mucilaginous liquor 
of the joint. The reſt of the deſcription of 
all theſe ligaments muſt be referred to that of 
the bones of the leg. 


The patella is faſtened to the tuberoſity. or Ligaments 


ſpine of the tibia, by a broad and very ſtrong 
ligament, which runs down directly from 
the apex of the patella, and is oftentimes 
further ſtrengthened by ſome fibres of a con- 
iderable tendon inſerted in the upper part of 
that bone, It has likewiſe ſmall lateral liga- 
ments, fixed in the lower part of its edge 
on each ſide, which are interted anteriorly, 
and a little laterally in the edge of the head 
of the tibia. 

The capſular ligament of the joint of the 
knee, of which 1 deſcribed one part in ſpeak- 
ing of the lower extremity of the os femoris, 
s fixed round the edge of the head of the 
tibia, and in the edge of the patella, ſo that 
the patella itſelf forms a portion of the mu- 
dlaginous capiula of the joint of the knee. 
Ihe crucial ligaments, and thoſe of the ſe- 
milunar cartilages, are included within this 
captula ; but the lateral and poſterior liga- 
ments, and thoſe of the patella, lie without 
it, being cloſely joined to its cuter ſurface. 
This capſula is like wife joined to a confider- 
able portion of the circumference of the fe- 

milunar 


of the pa- 
tella, 
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milunar cartilages. The inſide of it is ſmooth 
and ſhining, and it is very thin where it is 
not covered by tendons, as ſhall be obſerved 
hereafter. It not only contains and furrounds 
the ligaments already named, but likewiſe 
furniſhes them with a very fine vagina. There 
is likewiſe a very thin ligament fixed by one 
end to the lower part of the cartilaginous fide 
of the patella, and by the other to the an- 


terior part of the great notch, between the | 


condyles of the os femoris, the uſe of which 


ſeems to be to hinder the articular fat from 
being compreſſed in the motions of the knee. 


I have already obſerved, that the tibia is 


connected with the os femoris by ſeveral li- 
gaments, two lateral, one poſterior, two | 
middle, and one capſular, and I have ſhewn | 
in what manner they are fixed in the lower 
extremity of the os femoris and patella, | 
Their inſertion in the bones of the leg are | 
as follows. The innermoſt of the two la. 
teral ligaments is fixed pretty low down, | 
on the inner ſlide of the ſuperior part of the 
tibia; it is likewiſe joined to the edge of 
the internal ſemilunar or inter- articular car- | 
tilage. The external lateral ligament is fixed | 
in the upper extremity of both tibia and | 
fibula ; and is joined likewiſe to the edge of 
the external ſemilunar cartilage. Both thele | 
ligaments lic a little behind the middle of the | 
articulation. The poſterior ligament is fixed, 
by ſeveral expanſions, in the poſterior part 
of the head of the tibia, One of the cru- | 
cial ligaments is fixed by one end to the in. 
| ternal ſuperficial impreſſion in the notch of 
the os femoris, and, by the other, to the 
notch in the head, behind the cartilaginous | 


tubercle, which lies between the two * 
8 Jur- | 
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ſurfaces. The other crucial ligament is fixed 


by one end to the external impreſſion in the 
notch of the os femoris, and, by the other, 
between the anterior portion of the ſurfaces 


juſt mentioned, The ſemilunar cartilages 


have likewiſe particular ligaments, beſides 
their connexions with the Tateral ligaments 
of the tibia; their cornua do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, degenerate into ſhort ſtrong ligaments; 
by which they are faſtened to the cartilagin- 
ous tubercle between the two ſuperior ſur- 
faces of the tibia : they have likewiſe a com- 
mon ligament, which, like an arch, runs 
tranſverſely between the anterior convexity 
of the one to that of the other. Theſe car- 
tilages, therefore, have three ſorts of con- 
nexions. They are faſtened to the tibia, by 
the ligaments of the cornua ; to each other 
by the tranſverſe ligament; and to the os 
ſemoris, by their communications with the 
crucial ligaments, and by their adheſions to 
the lateral and capſular ligaments. 


The fibula is joined to the tibia by nine x;gament 


ligaments, four at each end, and one in the of the 6- 


middle, called the interofleous ligament. 
The ligaments at the upper extremity of the 
fibula are ſhort, very ſtrong, more or leſs ob- 
lique and compound; two of them are an- 
terior, two poſterior, and they lie on each 
other; the ſuperior ligaments ſurrounding 
the articulation more cloſely than the infe- 
rior. They are all glued to the capſular li- 
gament, which runs in between them and 
the articulation, and they are inſerted round 
the edges of the cartilaginous ſurfaces in 
each bone. The ligaments of the lower ex- 
tremity of the fibula are diſpoſed much after 
the ſame manner, that is, two before, and two 

be- 
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behind; they are fixed to the anterior and 
| poſterior edge of the lateral depreſſion at the 


inferior extremity of the tibia, and from e 
thence they run down on the lower end of cu 
the fibula forming the outer ancle. As the ah 
two bones touch each other only by the up- 2 
per part of the cartilaginous ſurface of the 55 
| outer ancle, and the ſmall cartilaginous bor- th 
der in the lower edge of the depreſſion of the 
tlie tibia, the middle ſpace between them is oa 
filled by a fort of capſular ligament, which i 
lines each ſide of the bones, and is continued EY 
down to the true articulation of the external Al 
ancle, with the inferior edge of the baſis of car 
the tibia, The middle, or interoſſeous, li- the 


gament of the two bones of the leg, ſo called Th 
becauſe it fills up all the ſpace left between tar 


them, being ſtretched from one to the other. I e 
It is perforated both above and below, and fro 
ſometimes in ſeveral places beſides, for the tio! 
paſſage of the blood-veſlels and nerves. It is by 
not a ligament deſigned to tie theſe bones call 
together, but rather a ligamentary ſeptum per 
for the inſertion of muſcles, in which reſpect ng 
it ſupplics the place of bones; and ſeems Ire 
partly to be a continuation of the perioſteum par 


of the tibia and fibula. At the lower part 
of each ancle there are commonly three 
{trong ligaments for the connexion of the 
bones of the tarfus with thoſe of the leg, 
one that runs forwards, one backwards, and 
one more or leſs directly downward. . The 
other ligamentary expanſions and annular li- 
gaments of this part will be mentioned in 
their proper place, as they do not belong 
properly to the bones. 

lieamerts I he foot being made up of many bones, 


ol the bones qr tt, beſides thoſe "CO by which it is 
ot the lot. tied 
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tied to the bones of the leg, have ſeveral 
others to connect not only the three parts 
of which it is compoſed, but alſo the parti- 
cular bones belonging to each part. I have 
already mentioned the inſertions of three li- 
gaments in each ancle for the articulation of 
the ancles with the foot. The ligaments of 
the inner ancle are all fixed in the inſide of 
the aſtragalus. The anterior and middle li- 


aments of the outer ancle are fixed in the 


outfide of the aſtragalus; the poſterior is 
chiefly fixed in the outſide of the os calcis. 
All theſe ligaments lie on the outſide of the 
capſula, which ſurrounds the articulation of 
the aſtragalus with the bones of the leg. 
The ligaments by which the bones of the 
tarſus are connected with each other, are 
mort, flat, of different breadths, and run 
from one bone to another in various direc- 
tions. They are all ſuperficial, except one, 
by which the aſtragalus is tied to the os 
calcis, and for the moſt part are either ſu- 
perior or inferior, the lateral ligaments be- 
ing but very few in number. Some of them 
are partly common to ſeveral bones, and 
partly belong only to two; that is, the ſu- 
perficial ſtrata of their fibres run over one 
bone into the following, and ſometimes fur- 
ther; but the ſtrata next the articulation are 
generally confined to two bones only. The 
capſular ligaments of theſe bones go very 
little further than the edges of the articu- 
lations of one bone with another; they ad- 
here very cloſely to the true ligaments, and 
are covered and hid by them. The os cu- 
boides and the three offa cuneiformia, are 
allo connected to the metatarſal bones, by 
teveral particular ligaments. The bones or 

2 2 a the 
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the metatarſus are connected together by 
their baſes and heads; the ligaments that go 
between the baſes are ſuperior and inferior; 
and thoſe that go between the heads have 
nealy the ſame general diſpoſition. The inferior 
ligaments, by filling the ſpaces between the 
heads, keep them at ſome diſtance from each 
other. The firſt phalanges of the toes are tied 
to the heads of the metatarſal bones, by a fort 
of orbicular ligament, ſet round the edges of 
the cartilaginous portions of the head, and 
thoſe of the baſes of the phalanges. The ſe— 
cond and third phalanges of all the toes, be- 
ing articulated by ginglymi, have lateral li. 
gaments, which go between the ſides of the 
baſes to the ſides of the heads. At the 1n- 
ferior edges of all theſe baſes, there 1s a car- 
tilaginous matter joined to the inferior part 
of the ligaments which hardens with age 
like a ſeſamoide bone, as do thoſe of the firſt 
phalanges above mentioned. The capſular 
ligaments of all theſe articulations are dif- 
pojſed like thoſe of the tarſus already ſpoken 
of. The annular ligaments and ligamentary 
vaginæ, found on the ſurface of many of 
theſe bones, contribute nothing to their con- 
nexion, and therefore ſhall be explained in 
Mucilagi- another place. 
nous gjands The mucilaginous glands of the leg, &c. 
ac. lie in the ſmall ſpaces, depreſſions, and fu- 
perficial notches near the edges of the carti- 
lages of each joint; they are covered by the 
capſular ligaments, and more or leſs mixed 
with a fatty ſubſtance. The glands of the 
knee, which lie near the edges of the patella, 
are the moſt conſiderable, being diſpoſed iu 
form of fringes, and ſupported by a great 
quantity of fatty matter, which —_— in 
| OMe 
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ſome meaſure, one maſs with them, and is 
contained within the capſular ligament. There 
are other mucilaginous glands, both above 
and- below the edges of the ſemilunar carti- 
lages; and likewiſe in the ham, ſome where- 
of ſerve for the joint, the reſt, for the cru- 
cial ligaments, Theſe laſt lie in folds formed 
by the internal membrane of the capſular li- 
gament, which give particular coverings to 
the crucial ligaments, The mucilaginous 
glands of the foot anſwer in number and 
figure to the depreſſions between the carti- 
laginous edges and ligaments, 


SE 4 £. IV; 

: 

Of the MoscrEs of the LEG, &c. 

Muſcles of 
r T may be neceſſary again to obſerve, that * les, &. 


under the denomination of the leg, &c. 
are comprehended all the lower extremities ; 
therefore I ſhall firſt deſcribe the muſcles of 
the thigh, then thoſe (properly) of the leg, 
and afterwards the muſcles of the foot and 
toes. Pſoas mag- 
Pſoas magnus is a long, thick muſcle, nus. 
| ituated in the abdomen, on the lambar re- 
u- Neion, adhering to the vertebræ of the loins, 
i- rom the poſterior part of the os ilium to 
he the anterior part of the thigh. It ariſes la- 
ed Micrally from the bodies and tranſverſe pro- 
he Welles of the four ſuperior vertebræ of the 
la, {Woins, and the laſt of the back, and is in- 
in erted with the following muſcle into the 
eat eller trochanter. This is one of the flexor 
in uſcles of the thigh, and when the pſoas 
me parvus is wanting, this is larger. 
Z 3 Ili 
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Niacus in- Iliacus internus ariſes from the internal 

ternus. concave part of the os ilium, and from its 
lower edge; in its deſcent over the inferior 
part of the ilium, near the os pubis, it joins 
with the pſoas magnus, and is inſerted with 
it, to be employed in the ſame action. Theſe | 
move the thigh forward in walking. | 

Petinzus, Pectinæus is a ſmall, flat, and pretty long 
muſcle, broad at the upper part, and nar- 


rower at the lower, fituated obliquely be- 
tween the os pubis and the upper part of 
the os femoris. It ariſes from the os pubis f 
or pectinis, near the joining of that bone C 
with its fellow, and is inſerted into the li- t 
nea aſpera of the thigh- bone, four fingers M t 


breadth below the leſſer trochanter. This 
bends the thigh and turns the toes out. 
ward. | | 
Triceps fe= Triceps femoris is the adductor muſcle of 
moris. the thigh, having three heads and as many | 
inſertions ; the two leſſer heads of this muſ- 
cle ariſe under the pectineus, and the third 
from the inferior edges and back-part of the | 
os pubis and iſchium, and are inſerted into 
the whole linea aſpera and the inner apophy- 
ſis of the os femoris. This alſo bends the 
the thigh, and turns the toes outward. 
Gutæus Glutæus maximus ariſes from the os coc- 
maximus. Cygis, the ſpine of the ſacrum, ſpine of the 
ilium, and from a ſtrong ligament that runs 
between the ſacrum and the tubercle of the 
iſchium, and from a thin faſcia ſpread over 
that part of the following muſcle, which ths 
does not cover; and is inſerted by a ſtrong 
tendon into the upper part of the linea at 
pera of the os femoris, four fingers breadth 
below the great trochanter. This extend: 
the thigh, and both theſe together being 


R 


joint of the hip, and terminates in more 
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contracted, occaſionally aſſiſt the levatores 
ani in ſupporting the anus, 

Glutæus medius ariſeth from all the an- Ciutæus 1 
terior part of the ſpine of the ilium, under medius. 
the former, and is inſerted into the ſuperior 
and external part of the great trochanter of 
the os femoris. This extends the thigh out- 
ward. | 

Glutzus minimus ariſes from the lower CGlutzus 
part of the external {ide of the JNimm; un. 
der the former, and is inſerted into the ſu- 
perior and anterior part of the great tro- 
chanter and neck of the thigh-bone, to ex- 
tend the thigh. Theſe three muſcles form 
the buttocks, 

Pyriformis, vel iliacus externus, ariſes thick Pyriformis, 
from the inſide of the lower part of the 
os facrum, where it is joined to the ilium, 
from thence it runs tranſverſely towards the 


than half its progreſs in a round tendon, 
which is inſerted into the upper part of the 
linus at the root of the great trochanter. 
This aſſiſts ſomewhat in extending the thigh, 
but more in turning it outward. 
uadratus femoris is ſituated tranſverſely quadratue 
between the tuberoſity of the iſchium and femoris. 
the great trochanter. It ariſes from the ob- 
tuſe proceſs of the iſchium, and is inſerted 
into the upper part of the linea aipera of 
the os femoris, between the two trochanters. 
1his draws the thigh inward, and directs the 
tocs outward, 

Obturator internus, vel marſupialis, ariſes Oba. 
from the internal circumference of the hole inte nds. 
that is between the iſchium and the os pu— 
bis, and from the ſtrong membrane or liga- 
ment, which fills up the hole; thence paſt- 
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ing through the ſinuoſity of the iſchium be.. 
twixt its two proceſſes, it receives from | A 
them two other portions, which are a fort m 
of marſupium, and is inſerted into the finus WM 
of the great trochanter. This turns the thich of 
outward. It 

Obturator externus ariſes oppoſite to the | 
former, from the external circumference of 90 
the ſame hole; and is alſo inſerted into the | 
finus of the great trochanter. This alſo turns WM th 
the thigh outward, | | 0 

Theſe four laſt mentioned muſcles acting WI tit 
with the extenſors, prevent their turning WM br. 
the toes inward, and in ſtepping forwards are WM nm 
continually acting to turn the toes out- | an 
wards; for though the toes are placed per- . 
pendicular to the front of the body, in taking ſer 
a long ſtep, theſe muſcies bring them per- Wl va 
pendicular to the fide of the body; and as M «5 
theſe direct, the ſame extenſors will turn the it: 
thigh either outward or backward with their WM rio 
full force. WM {cc 

Faſcia lata, vel abductor faſcialis femoris, WM anc 
called alſo muſculus membranoſus, ariſes ag 
from the fore part of the ſpine of the ilium. Th. 


Soon after its origin it becomes entirely mem. boc 


DO 


branous, and cloſely ſurrounds the muſcles s 
of the thigh; (being firit joined by a con- WM fro; 
ſiderable detachment from the tendon of the ¶ cn 
glutæus maximus, and from the linea aſpera Wl tha 
of the os femoris) after which it 1s inſerted | vor 
in the upper part of the tibia, near the head fert 
of the fibula, and from thence ſends out an Wl ten; 
aponeurolis almoſt over the whole external 8 
muſcles of the tibia, as thoſe of the thigh- | par! 
bone. About the middle of the leg it grows on 
looſe, and is ſo continued to the top of the | 


foot, being connected there, and at the lower } 


Pat 


| | tibia, near the ſartorius, four or hve fingers 
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dart of the leg, to the annular ligaments 
which tie down the tendons. When this . 
muſcle acts, the leg and thigh. are drawn ol 
outwards ; it alſo helps to extend the joint 
of the knee and to elevate both the thigh 
and leg. 

All theſe muſcles above-mentioned ſerve 
to move the os femoris on the pelvis, 

Gracilis ariſes from the os pubis cloſe to 
the penis, and deſcending by the inſide of 
the thigh, 1s inſerted into the inſide of the 


Gradcilis. 


breadth below the joint of the knee. This 
muſcle draws the leg and thigh inwards, 
and helps to bend the knee. 

Sartorius is both an abductor and elevator, Sartorius. 

ſerving to move the legs upwards and for- 
wards, determining them to croſs each other, 
3; taylors fit with them, whence the name; 
it ariſes from the internal part of the ante- 
nor and ſuperior ſpine of the ilium, and de- 
ſcending obliquely is inſerted into the upper 
and inner part of the tibia, four or five 
lingers breadth below the joint of the knee. 
This is the longeſt muſcle in the human 
body. 

Semitendinoſus, vel ſeminervoſus, ariſes Semitendi- 
from the protuberance of the iſchium, and be- Nas. 
coming a round tendon in ſomewhat more 
than half its progreſs, is inſerted into the 
upper part of the tibia, near the gracilis and 
fartorius. It helps to bend the leg and ex- 
tend the thigh. 

Semimembranoſus is a long thin - muſcle, gemimem- 
partly tendinous, whence its name, ſituated branoſus, 
on the back-ſide of the thigh, a little to- 
vards the inſide, being one of the five flex- 

ors 
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Biceps ti- 


biz, 


Popliteus. 


Nectus tie 
b'#. 
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ors of tue tibia. It ariſes from the obtuſe 
proceſs of the iſchium a little above the ſe. 
minervoſus; and is inſerted into the upper | 
part of the tibia, but nearer the joint than 
the former muſcle for the ſame uſe, Be. 
fore it is inſerted, it ſends off ſometimes an 
aponeuroſis like that of the biceps. The fe. | 
mitendinoſus and ſemimembranoſus make the v 


internal hamſtring. 


Biceps tibiæ, vel femoris, is a muſcle with © 
two heads; the ſuperior ariſes from the pro- 
tuberance of the iſchium, in common with 
the two preceding muſcles; the other from 
the inferior part of the linea aſpera of the 
os femoris: both which join together, and 
are inſerted by one tendon into the ſuperior 
and external part of the perone or fibula, to 
bend the leg, and the firſt head alſo extends 
the thigh, The tendon of this muſcle forms 
the external hamſtring, when the knee is 
bent. Beſides the office commonly aſſigned 
to this muſcle, in bending the tibia together 
with the ſartorius and membranoſus, and is 
likewiſe employed in turning the leg, to- 
gether with the foot and toes, outwards } 


when we ſit down with the knees bended. 


Popliteus is a ſmall muſcle obliquely pyra- 
midal, ſituated under the ham, from whence 1 
its name. It ariſes from the outer apophylis 3 
of the os femoris, and thence running ob- 
liquely inward, is inſerted into the back-fide Þ 
of the head of the tibia. It aſliſts the flex- 2 
ors, and draws the tibia toward the outer 


apophyſis of the thigh- bone. 


Redclus tibiæ, vel cruris, ariſes with a ten- 
don from the upper part of the acetabulum : 
of the os innominatum, and by another ten- 

= | don 
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from a proceſſus innominatus of the ilium, 
don, which 1s a fort of ligament to this, 
below its fpine forward, and 1s inſerted to- 
gether with the three following muſcles 


into the patella. It bends the thigh and ex- vatus ex- 


tends the tibia. 

Voaſtus externus is a very large fleſhy muſ- 
cle, almoſt as long as the os femoris, broad 
at the extremities, and thick in the middle, 
lying on the outſide of the thigh. It ariſes 
from the fore- part of the great trochanter, 
and ſuperior part of the linea aſpera of the 
os femoris, and is inſerted into the upper 


and external part of the patella. This muſcle vanus in- 


extends the tibia, 

Vaſtus internus is very like the former, 
and ſituated in the ſame manner, on the in- 
ſide of the os femoris. It ariſes from the 
inner and lower part of the linea aſpera, 
and is inſerted into the upper and inner 
part of the patella, to extend the tibia; and 
the fibres of this muſcle being oblique, it 
keeps the patella in its place, the other muſ- 
cles lying in the direction of the os femoris, 
which makes an obtuſe angle with the ti- 
bia; they would alone be liable to draw the 
patella outward. This contrivance is moſt 


obvious in thoſe whoſe knees bend moſt in- cuz, 


ward. 

Crurzus ariſes from the fore-part of the 
thigh-bone between the two trochanters, 
and lying cloſe upon the bone, it joins its 
tendon with the three former muſcles, 
which is inſerted into the patella; the pa— 
tella being tied down by a ſtrong ligament 
to the tibia. Theſe three laſt muſcles extend 
the tibia only, and might very n be 
called extenſor tibiæ triceps. 

Theſe 
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Theſe ten muſcles not only move the les 
upon the thigh, but alſo the thigh upon the 
leg, the popliteus excepted. _ 

Gaſterorne - Saſterocnemius is a pretty thick, broad, 

mius. and oblong muſcle, which forms a great 
part of what is called the calf of the leg; 
the two parts of this muſcle are by ſome di. 
ſtinguiſhed as ſeparate muſcles. It ariſes by 
two {mall beginnings from the poſterior part 
of the os femoris behind the lateral tuberoſity 
of each condyle, which ſoon becoming large 
bellies, unite, and then forms a flat tendon 
which joins the following muſcles to be in- 
ſerted into the os calcis. Its ule is to extend 
the tarſus and bend the knee. 

Plantais, Plantaris has its origin from the interior 
part of the external condyle of the os femo— 
Tis, under the outer beginning of the ga- 
ſtrocnemius in the ham, and ſoon forming a 
Small tendon, is ſo continued betwixt the 
foregoing and ſubſequent muſcles, and is in- 
ſerted with them. It bends the knee and 
extends the tarſus. Some anatomiſts derive 
the tendinous expanſion on the bottom of 
the foot from the tendon of this muſcle, but 
I think without any foundation, as the ex- 
panſion is often as large when this muſcle 15 
wanting, &c. 

Solzus vel Solæus, vel gaſtrocnemius internus, ariſes 

gaſterone- from the upper part of the tibia, and one 

jus in- . . 

ternus. third of the fibula below the popliteus, and 
is inſerted with the two foregoing muſcles 
by a ſtrong tendon into the upper and back- 
part of the os calcis. This muſcle only cx- 
tends the tarſus. 

Tibialis an- Tibialis anticus is ſituated on the fore-lide 

ticus. of the leg, and is one of the flexor muſcles; 


It has its origin from the ſuperior and ex- 


ef terlor 
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terior part of the tibia, and is inſerted late- 
rally into the internal os cuneiforme, and 


the inferior part of the internal metatarſal 


bone. This bends and turns the tarſus in- 
ward. 


the tibia between that bone and the fibula, 
nd paſting between the bones through a per- 
{1ration in the tranſverſe or interoſſeous li- 
21ment, takes other beginnings from the up- 
per and middle part of the tibia, and from 
the middle of the fibula and the ligament 


hefore=mentioned, The tendon of this muſ- 


de paſſes under the inner ancle, and is in- 
ried into the os naviculare. It extends 
nd turns inward the tarſus. 


Peronens longus ariſes from the external Peroneus 
ind ſuperior part of the fibula, and its ten- longus. 


do paſſing under the outer ancle, and the 
; MF nuſcles ſituated on the bottom of the foot, 

s inferted into the beginning of the meta- 
tarſal bone of the great toe, and the os cu- 
teiforme next that bone. This turns the 
tarſus outward, and directs the force of the 
ocher extenſors of the tarſus toward the 
ball of the great toe. 


nowing tendinous, paſſes under the outer 
acle, and is inſerted into the beginning of 
ne upper part of the os metatarſi of the 
tle toe, and ſometimes beſtows a ſmall ten- 
(on on the little toe. Its uſe is to extend 
tz tarſus and turn it outward. 
Theſe two laſt muſcles riding over the 
wer end of the fibula, are often the cauſe 
| | of 


Peroneus brevis ariſes from the middle of Peroneus 
he fibula, under a part of the former, and brevis. 
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Tibialis poſticus, or adductor muſcle of Tibialis pe 
the foot, has its origin in the upper part of *» 
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of a ſpaain in the outer ancle, when they 
are vehemently exerted to fave a fall. 

Theſe ſeven muſcles (which Winſlow di- 
vides into nine) ſerve to move the tarſus 
and foot on the leg. | 

Extenſor Extenſor pollicis pedis longus ariſes from 
9 the upper and fore- part of the fibula and the 
interoſſeous or tranſverſe ligament, and ſoon 
forming into a ſtrong tendon, 1s inſerted 
into the laſt bone of the great toe. This 


alſo bends the tarſus with a much longer 


lever than it extends the toe. 


Extenfor Extenſor pollicis pedis brevis ariſes from | 


3 | ' 
as beer the fore-part of the os calcis, and ſoon be- 


former. | 


Flexor pol- 


bone of the great toe. This extends the 


tarſus at a longer lever than it bends the 


toe. 


Fiexor pot- Flexor pollicis pedis brevis is ſeemingly | 


ac pedis divided into two muſcles, by the tendon of 
vo 13s Py 


into the offa ſeſamoidea, which are tied by 


a ligament to the firſt bone of the great toc, | 
reckoning only two bones to the great toe. 


Theſe muſcles bend the great toe. 


coming a long {lender tendon, it paſſes ob- 
liquely over the upper part of the foot, 
and is inſerted into the ſame place with the 


Flexor pollicis pedis longus is an antago- 
licis pedis niſt to the extenſor longus, ariſing oppoſite 
longus. to it from the back- part of the fibula, and | 
then its tendon paſſing under the inner ancle, | 
is inſerted into the under fide of the laſt | 


the former paſling over it, whence ſome au- | 
thors name one part adductor pollicis, but 
they are both the ſame muſcle, and ariſe | 
from the two leſſer offa cuneiformia and 0s $ 
cuboides and calcis. This muſcle is inſerted F 


Part 1: 
Ie ac 
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Abductor pollicis pedis ariſes from the os Ab utor 
alcis and os naviculare, and paſling by the SO ye 
s cuneiforme majus, and the external ſe. 
amoid bone of the great toe, it is inſerted 
into the firſt bone of the great tog. This 
muſcle is leſs an abductor than a flexor pol- 
cis pedis; it alſo very much helps. to con- 
irik the foot lengthways. 

Adductor pollicis pedis tranſverſalis ariſes Adductor 
tom the lower end of the metatarſal bone f tan. 
of the toe next the leaſt, and is inſerted into verfalis, 
the internal ſeſamoid bone. This truly is 
n adductor of the great toe, and helps to 
keep the conſtrictor of the bottom of the 
foot. 

Extenſor digitorum pedis longus ariſes Extenfor 

os digitorum 

cute from the upper part of the tibia, and ak lag 

om the upper and middle part of the fibula gus. 

ud tranſverſe or interoſſeous ligament; then 
| Whividing into five tendons, four of them 
Ir inſerted into the ſecond bone of each 
aer toe, and the fifth into the beginning 
it the metatarſal bone of the leaſt toe, and 
lmetimes by a ſmall tendon alſo into the 
ittle toe. This laſt portion for the moſt 
art is ſeparate from its beginning, and may 
e accounted a diſtinct muſcle. The four 
rt tendons only of this muſcle extend the 
bes, but the whole five bend the tarſus, 
ad that with a longer lever than any of 
lem bend a toe. 
tenſor digitorum pedis brevis ariſes, to- Extenter 
ler with the extenſor pollicis brevis, from *sitorum 
lie os calcis, and dividing into three ſmall “““ vis 
dons, is inſerted into the ſecond joint of 
three toes next the great one. The long 
alors of the toes ſerve not only to ex- 
them, but alſo contribute to the bend- 

: ing 
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| Ing of the ancle, which motions are uſtally 


performed together in progreſſion ; but the 

ſhort extenſors ariſing below the ancle, ex. 
tend the toes only; and when the long ex. 
tenſors are employed for that action only, 
the extenſors of the tarſus muſt act at the ; 
ſame time, to prevent the bending of the | 
ancle. This is the reaſon why the toes have 
need, though their motions are leſs, of more 


extenſors than the fingers. 


rlexor diei- Flexor digitorum pedis brevis, vel perfo- | 
torum Petis ratus pedis, is the flexor of the ſecond pha- 


brevis vel 


perforatus. lanx, and is the inmoſt of all the common 
muſcles of the toes. It ariſes from the un. 
der and back- part of the os calcis, thence | 
paſſing toward the four leſſer toes, divides ö 
into four tendons which are inſerted into the! 
beginning of the ſecond bone or phalanx of ; 
each of the leſſer toes. Theſe tendons are 
divided or perforated to let through the ten- 


dons of the following muſcles. 


Fiexor digi- Flexor digitorum pedis longus, vel perfo- 
torum pedis rans, is the flexor of the third phalanx. It 


longus vel 


perforans. ariſes from the back part of the tibia, above 
the inſertion of the popliteus, and part of 
the fibula; thence deſcending under the os | 
calcis to the bottom of the foot, it there be. 
comes tendinous, often croſſes, and in moſt | 
bodies communicates with the flexor longus 
pollicis pedis; then it divides into four ten- | 
dons, which pats through thoſe of the flexor 
brevis and are inſerted into the third bone 
of the four leſſer bones. This muſcle allo | 
extends the tarſus. The ſecond beginning 
of this muſcle ariſes from the os calcis, and 

| joins the tendons where they divide, This 
portion only bends the toes; and ſeeing the 
flexor longus of the toes will, when - acts 
alone, 
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>3tend the tarſus, as well as bend the toes, this 
portion, like the {hort extenſors of the toes, 
ſeems purpoſely contrived to bend the toes 
alone. | | 

Lumbricales pedis are the flexors of the Lumbricales 
firſt phalanx, and ariſe from the tendons of p*%is. 
the perforans ; they are inſerted into the firſt 
bone of cach of the lefler toes which they 
bend. 

Abductor minimi digit pedis ariſes by the Abauctor 

perforatus from the os calcis, and being part minimi di- 
of it inferted into the metatarſal bone of * Pei. 
the leaſt toe, it receives another beginning 

from the os cuboides, and is inſerted into the 

firſt bone of the leaſt toe, which it bends and 

pulls outward, and very much helps to con- 

ſtrict the bottom of the foot. 

Abductor ſecundus minimi digiti pedis, ahbduaor 
ariſes under the former muſcle from the me- fecundus, 
tatarſal bone, and 1s inſerted into the little 9 
toe. 

Interoſſei pedis are ſeven muſcles like thoſe tnterofei 
of the hands, ariſing like them, from the Pei. 
metatarſal bones, and are inſerted into the 
laſt joints of the four leſſer toes; being in 
their progreſs attached to the tendons which 
extend the ſecond joints of the toes, they 
will extend both theſe joints. Theſe muſ- 
cles may be fitly divided into external and 
internal; the internal alſo bend the firit 
'oints, as do all the interoſſei in the hand, 
but here the outer ones extend the firſt 
joints; and if we conſider that the firſt of 
theſe muſcles is analogous to the abductor 
indicis of the hand, and that the abductor 
minimi is alike in both, we find that the 
muſcles to move the ſingers and leſſer toes 
ldeways are alike in number, though this 

Aa motion 
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motion of the toes is in a manner loſt from 


the uſe of ſhoes. The muſcles that bend or 


extend the laſt joints of the toes will alſo 
move the ſecond and firſt, and thofe that 
move the ſecond will alſo move the firſt, as 


they do in the fingers. 


SEU I 


Of the ARTERIES, VEINS, Nerves, and 
GLanDs of the LEG, &c. 


Veſſels of | : 
the leg, &c. | blood -- veſlels, nerves, and glands of the 


whole lower extremity, which includes the 


thigh, leg, and foot. 


Arteria cru» 


N this ſection will be deſcribed all the | 


The ihac artery (Chap. v. Sect. 6.) goes 
rales, out ot the abdomen between the ligamentum 
Fallopu and tendon of the pſoas, at the 

union of the os ilium and os pubis, and there 

it takes the name of arteria cruralis. It ſends | 

off firſt of all, three ſmall branches; one oft 

Pudica ex- which called pudica externa, goes over the 
eing. crural vein to the ſkin and ligament of the 
penis and to the inguinal glands, commu- 
nicating with the pudica interna, The ſe- 

cond branch goes to the muſculus pecti- 

neus; and the third to the upper part of the 
ſartorius. All theſe branches furniſh like- 

wile the neighbouring anterior integuments. 
Afterwards the crural artery runs down on 

the head of the os femoris, and gets on 

the inſide of the crural vein about three 

fingers breadth from where it goes out of the | 
abdomen. In this progreſs it is covered 

only by the ſkin and fat, and hes on the g 
pectineus and triceps femoris. In changing 

| | ns 
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its ſituation it ſends out the three following 
conſiderable branches. The external branch 
runs on the upper fide of the thigh to the 
crureus, vaſtus externus, rectus tibiæ, faſcia 
lata, and glutæus medius; ſending up a 
branch to communicate with one from the 
pudica major, and ſciatica The middle 
branch runs down on the inſide of the thigh 
between the heads of the triceps, to which 
muſcle it is diſtributed, and one of its ra— 
mifications perforates the triceps, and is 
diſtributed to the glutæus maximus, ſemi- 
tendinoſus, ſemimembranoſus, biceps, and 
to the neighbouring integuments. The in- 
ternal branch runs backward on the quadri- 
gemini, towards the great trochanter; and 
having ſent a branch into the joint of the 
os femoris, it then runs downward, and is 
ramified on all the muſcles that lie on the 
back-ſide of that bone, one of which enters 
the bone itſelf on one ſide of the linea aſ- 
era. 

he arteria cruralis having detached all 
theſe branches, runs down between the ſar- 
torius, vaſtus internus, and triceps, giving 
branches to all the parts near it. It is co- 
vered by the ſartorius all the way to the 
lower part of the thigh, where it is inflected 
backward over the triceps a little above the 
internal condyle of the os femoris. After- 
wards, continuing its courſe through the 
hollow of the ham, it is called arteria popli- 
tea, being accompanied by the vein of the 
ime name. 

The arteria poplitea, while in the ham, is p,,,... 
covered only by the integument, ſending off 
branches toward each ſide, which run up 
pon the condyles, and communicate with 

A a2 the 


Tibialis an- 


terior. 
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the lower ramifications of the cruralis. It 
ſends branches to the joint of the knee, one 
of which at leaſt paſſes between the crucial 
ligaments. As it runs down it ſends branches 
to the gaſtrocnemii and popliteus; and at 
the back-ſide of the head of the tibia ſends 
off 2 branch to each fide, The interna] 
branch ſurrounds the fore part of the head 
of the tibia, paſling between the bone and 
internal lateral ligament; and, befides ſeve— 
ral other ramifications, ſendsup a ſmall branch 
which communicates with arteries round the 
condyles of the os femoris. The external 
branch runs over. the head of the fibula, and 
between the head of the tibia and external 
Jateral ligament of the Knee, ſurrounding the 


articulation all the way to the ligament of 


the patella, and communicating with the 
ſame as the internal branch. Before the po- 
plitea ends, it lends a imall artery down on 
the back-ſide of the interoſſeous ligament, 
very near the tibia, into which it enters by 


a particular hole a little above the middle 
portion of the bone. As the poplitea ends, 
it divides into two principal branches, one 
of which runs between the heads of the ti- | 
bia and fibula, paſſing from behind forwards $ 
on the interoſſeous ligament, where it takes 
the name of arteria tibialis anterior. The | 
ſecond branch divides into two others, one | 
internal and largeſt, called tibialis poſterior, 8 
the other, named arteria peronæa poſterior. I 
The arteria tibialis anterior, having paſicd | 
between the heads of the tibia and fibula, | 
ſends ſmall branches upward and laterally. 
The ſuperior branches communicate with | 
thoſe of the popliteus which lie round the 
articulation ; and the lateral branches go K 2 

4 ; | the 
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the neighbouring parts. Afterwards this ti- 


bial artery runs down on the fore ſide of the 


interoſſeous ligament, toward the outſide of 


the tibia, between the muſculus tibialis anti- 
cus and extenſor pollicis. Having run late- 


rally on the tibia for about two thirds of the 
length of that bone, it paſſes on the fore-{ide 
under the common annular ligament, and 
extenſor pollicis pedis to the ar rticulation of 
the foot; giving oft {everal branches both to 
the right and left hand, which communicate 
laterally with the tibialis poſterior and pe- 
ronæa poſterior, fo that theſe two bones are 
in a manner ſurrounded by arteries. At the 
joint of the*toot it ſends out branches which 
lun between the aſtragalus and os calcis, be- 
ing diſtributed to the articulation and to the 
bozes of the tarſus. The communications 


xe here very numerous on all ſides. Hav- 


ing patled the fold of the foot it ſends off to- 
ward both ft les other branches, which com- 
municate with the poſterior tibialis and pe- 
r-nxa ; all theſe branches making a kind of 
ircles round the tarſus. Afterwards the 
tibialis anterior advances on the convex fide 
ot the foot, as far as the interſtice between 
tie firſt and ſecond metatarſal bones; be- 
ween the heads of which, a large branch of 

t perforates the ſuperior interoſſeous muſ- 
des, and joining the tibialis poſterior, forms 
an arch on the fide of the foot. It likewiſe 
ends two or three conſiderable branches over 
tie other metatarſal bones, which go to the 
rt of the interoſſeous muſcles, integuments, 
&, and communicate with each other. Laſtly, 
tis artery terminates by two principal 
branches, one of which goes to the thenar 
ad inſide of the great toe; the other is ſpent 
A 2 3 l 
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upon the outſide of the great toe, and the 
inſide of the ſecond toe. The tibialis poſte- 
rior, called likewiſe ſuralis, runs down be. 


tween the ſolæi, tibialis poſticus, flexor digi- 
torum communis, and flexor pollicis; giv- | 
ing branches to theſe muſcles, to the tibia, 
and to the marrow of that bone, through a | 
particular canal in its poſterior and upper- | 
part. Afterwards it runs behind the inner 
ancle, communicating with the tibialis ante. 


rior, and ſurrounded by the neighbouring 


veins; and paſſes to the ſole of the foot be- 
tween the concave ſide of the os calcis and 
thenar muſcle, where it divides into two 
branches, one large or external, the other 


{mall or internal. 


The great branch, or arteria plantaris ex- 
terna, paſſes on the concave fide of the os 
calcis obliquely under the ſole of the foot, 
to the baſis of the fifth metatarſal bone, and? 
from thence runs in a kind of arch toward 
the great toe, communicating there with the 
tibialis anterior, which perforates the inter- 
oſſeous muſcles in the manner already men- 
tioned. The convex fide of this arch ſup- 


plies both ſides of the Jaſt three toes, and} 
the outſide of the ſecond toe, forming ſmall 
communicating arches at the end, and fomey 
times at the middle of each toe, as in the 
hand. The concave fide of the arch fur 
niſhes the neighbouring parts. = 
The ſmall branch, or arteria plantaris Ing 
terna, having reached beyond the middle og 
the ſole of the foot, is divided into two; Ong 
of which goes to the great toe, communicaly 
ing with the branch of the tibialis anterorg 
the other is diſtributed to the firſt phalangq; 
of the other toes, communicating with tif 
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ramifications from the arch already men- 
tioned. 


The arteria peronæa runs down on the peronæs. 


back-ſide of the fibula, between the ſolæus 
and flexor pollicis, to which, and to the 
neighbouring parts it gives branches in its 
paſlage. Having reached to the lower third 
part of the fibula, it ſends off a conſiderable 
branch, which runs in between the tibia and 
that bone, paſſing between their extremities 
from behind forward, below the interofleous 
ligament, and 1s diſtributed to the integu- 
ments of the tarſus. Laſtly, the peronæa 
continuing its courſe downward, on the back- 
fide of the fibula, as far as the os calcis, forms 
an arch with the tibialis poſterior, between 
the aſtragalus and the tendo Achillis ; from 
thence it runs outward, and a little above 
the outer ancle communicates with the tibia- 
lis anterior by an arch, which ſends ſeveral 
ſmall ramifications to the neighbouring parts. 

In the particular deſcription of the arte- 
ries throughout this work, I have ſaid no- 
thing of the cutaneous anaſtomoſes, which 
are exceedingly beautiful in the foetus; nor 
of the frequent and confiderable communi- 
cations of ſmall arteries upon the perioſtæum, 
which form a delicate kind of net-work, or 
rete mirabile. 


The crural vein goes out under the liga- dong eru- 
| Hg 18. 


mentum Fallopii, on the inſide of the crura 
artery, and immediately gives ſmall branches 
to the inguinal glands, the muſculus pecti- 
neus, and parts of generation. Theſe laſt 
are termed pudicæ externæ, and evidently 
communicate with the internal veins of the 
ſame name. About an inch below where it 
leaves the abdomen, it produces a large 
A a 4 branch, 


Vena ſa- 
phena. 


the direction of that muſcle almoſt all the 


municate with each other by numerous 
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branch, which runs down anteriorly between 
the integuments and the ſartorius, following 


way to the inſide of the thigh. This branch 
having afterwards got beyond the condyles 
of the os femoris, runs down between the 
integuments and inner angle of the tibia, to 
the fore-part of the inner ancle, and is di— 
{tributed to the foot. All this large branch 
is named vena ſaphena or ſaphena major, 
After the origin of the ſaphena, as the trunk 
of the crural vein runs down, it ſinks in 
between the mulcles, and is diſtributed to 
all the inner or deep, parts of the lower ex- 
tremity, accompanying the crural artery to 
the very extremity of the foot, being all 
along more conſiderable than the artery, 
both for capacity and ramifications, a thing | 
very common in the veins. As the ſaphena | 
is a vein of very large extent, I ſhall here 
deſcribe it altogether, and afterwards return 
to the vena cruralis. | ; 

The vena ſaphena, in its paſſage from the 
inguen to the foot, is covered only by the 
{ſkin and fat. Immediately after its rife it 
gives ſmall veins to the inferior inguinal | 
glands; and then others more anteriorly, # 
which running under the integuments, com- 


areolæ, or meſhes. The ſaphena having run 
down on the thigh, as low as the middle of | 
the ſartorius, ſends off to the ſame fide ſe- 
veral branches, which communicate with | 
each other, and with the ſuperior branches 
already mentioned; and as they run down, 
they communicate again with the trunk of ö 
the ſaphena. Between theſe upper and lower 
branches, the ſaphena ſends backward 2 

par” F 
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particular branch; which, after being diſtri- 
buted to the integuments which cover the 
gracilis and triceps, turns backward ; and a 
üttle below the ham, runs in among the 


| muſcles fituated there, and communicates 


with another branch, which may be termed 
{aphena minor. Afterwards the trunk of 
the great ſaphena runs down on the inſide 
of the tibia, lying always near the ſkin; 
and at the upper part of that bone, 1t ſends 

ranches forward, outward, and backward. 
The anterior branches go to the integu- 
ments on the upper part of the leg; the po- 
tlerior, to thoſe which cover the gaſtroc- 
nemii, and communicate with the little fa- 
phena; and the external branches are like- 
wite diſtributed to the fat and integuments, 
and having reached as low as the middle of 
the tibia, it ſends a communicating branch 
to the trunk of the great faphena, and from 
this goes out a branch anteriorly, which runs 
along the integuments of the tibia all the 
way to the outer ancle, having 1n its paſſage 
communicated again with the great ſaphena. 
As the ſaphena runs down on the inſide of 
the tibia, it ſends out a branch near the 
middle of that bone, which runs up behind 
the tendons of the ſartorius, gracilis, and ſe- 
mitendinoſus, then between the tibia and up- 
per end of the ſolæus, and is joined by an 
anaſtomoſis with the crural vein. It like- 
wiſe ſends branches to the fore- part of the 
tibia which are diſtributed to the perioſteum 
and bone, communicating with the other 
branches already mentioned. At the lower 
part of the tibia, the ſaphena produces a 
conſiderable branch, which runs obliquely 
torward over the joint of the tarſus as 
the 
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terminates at the great toe, it forms a kind 
of arch over the metatarſus, which commu- 
nicates by ſeveral branches with that arch 
on the joint of the tarſus, and ſends others 
to the toes. This arch gives off likewiſe an- 
other branch which runs up behind the outer 
ancle, and communicates with the vena ti. 


Continu- 


ation of the 


vena Crura- 


lis, 
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the outer ancle, ſending off ſeveral branches 
which communicate with each other, and 
with the trunk of the ſaphena. Laſily, the 
extremity of this trunk paſſes on the fore. 
fide of the inner ancle, and runs under the 
{kin along the interſtice between the firſt two 
metatarſal bones toward the great toe, where 
this vein terminates. Having got below the 
inner ancle, it ſends a branch outward and 
forward, which runs under, and partly ac- 
companies the anterior tibial artery. Inte- 
riorly it ſends another branch almoſt from 
the ſame place, which paſſes under the foot, 
communicating with the external tibial vein 
by irregular arches, from which veins are 
ſent to the toes. Laſtly, before the ſaphena 


bialis externa. 


The crural vein having ſent off the fa- ; 
phena, and the ſmall branches for the pec- 


and furniſhes the glutzi, vaſtus externus, and 
beginning of the biceps tibiæ. 


tineus, &c as has been ſaid, runs down on 
the thigh behind the crural artery. Oppoſite 3 
to the little trochanter, it produces two large 
ſhort branches, or one which afterwards di- 
vides into two. The anterior branch runs 
tranſverſely forward, to be diſtributed to the 
vaſtus internus, and the lower part of the 
pectineus and triceps, running in between 
them as it goes from one to the other. The 
poſterior branch runs tranſverſely backward, 


A little 4 
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A little below theſe two branches, about Sciatica. 


the upper extremity of the vaſtus internus, 
the crural vein produces a branch which 
runs down on the ſide of the trunk, cover- 
ing the crural artery, almoſt as low as the 
ham, where it is again united to the trunk 
by an anaſtomoſis. It has the name of vena 
ſciatica from the ſciaric nerve which it ac- 
COMPANIES. 


-” 


On the outiide of this anaſtomoſis, the $Saphena 
crural vein gives off a branch which runs minor. 


backward between the biceps and neighbour- 
ing muſcles, and ſo down the back-lide of 
the leg very near the ſkin, all the way to the 
outer ancle. This vein is termed ſaphena 
minor, or externa; in its courſe downward, 
it gives out a branch which runs backward 
and communicates with the great ſaphena 
about the middle of the back ſide of the 
thigh. Immediately above and below the 
ham, this vein ſends out other branches, 
which likewiſe communicate with the ſa— 
phena major, and having run down about 
one third part of the back ſide of the tibia, 
it ſends off another branch, which is after- 
wards re-united to the trunk. About the 
beginning of the tendo Achillis, the little 
ſaphena runs outward in the integuments, 
toward the outer ancles, where it terminates 


in cutaneous ramifications ſent to every 
fide. a 


The crural vein having ſent off the little vn. BS 
ſaphena, runs down between the biceps and plitea, 


other flexor muſcles of the leg, cloſely ac- 


companied by the crural artery, between 
which and the inner condyle of the os femo- 
ris, it is ſituated. A little above the ham it 
takes the name of vena poplitea, and as it 

runs 
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3 
runs down betwixt the two condyles, it gives 
branches to the flexor muſcies abovemen- 


tioned, to the lower and poſterior parts of 


both vaſti, and to the fet which lies above 
the interſtices of the two condyles. An. 


other branch runs up laterally, between the 


outer condyle and the biceps, and then 


turning forward is ramified like the artery; 


another branch goes backward down to the 
tendo Achillis, being ramified as it paſſes on 
the gaſterocnemii. Near the condyles, it 


ſends lateral branches to the extremities of 


the neighbouring muſcles, eſpecially thoſe 
of the ſemitendinoſus, ſemimembrapoſus, pe- 
ronæus longus, &c. ihe vena paplitea runs 
down behind the muſculus popliteus, and at 
its lower part is ramified on each iide, which 
branches communicate with one another, 
Afterwards, it loſes its name, being divided 
into three conſiderable branches, called ti- 
bialis anterior, tibialis poſterior, and pero- 
nea; of which the tibialis poſterior is moſt 
frequently a continuation of the trunk, and 
the other two like branches. 

Vena tibia- The anterior tibial vein, having ſent ſome 


fs anterior. ſmall branches to the muſcles behind the 
heads of the two bones of the leg, perforates 


the interofleous ligament from behind for- 
ward, and runs between the ſuperior por- 


tions of the muſculus tibialis anticus, and 


extenſor digitorum pedis. As ſoon as it 


ierces the mterofleous ligament, it ſends 
{mall ſuperficial branches to the head of the 
tibia and fibula, and to the joint of the 
knee, which communicate with the lateral 


branches of the poplitea. Afterwards, it di- 


vides into two or three branches, which run 


down together on the fore-fide of the inte- 
roſſeous 
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roſſeous ligament with the anterior tibial ar- 
tery, ſurrounding it by ſmall communicat- 
ing circles. Theſe branches having reached 


the lower extremity of the leg, unite in one, 


which afterwards divides into ſeveral, the 
ramifications of which are diſtributed to the 
foot. A particular branch goes out from 
the re-united portion, which at the lower 
part of the leg, perforates the interoſſeous 
ligament from before backward, and com- 
municates with the vena tibialis poſterior. 


The poſterior tibial vein ſends off a branch Nee — 
from its origin toward the inſide, which is rte 


rior, 


ditributed to the gaſterocnemii and ſolæus. 


This vein is named ſuralis. Afterward the Suralis. 


poſterior tibialis runs down between the ſo— 
izus and tibialis poſticus, giving branches to 
each of them. It is divided in the ſame man- 
ner as the tibialis anterior, into two or three 
branches, which alſo ſurround the corre- 
bonding artery by ſmall communicating 
circles. It accompanies the artery as low as 
the outer ancle, furniſhing the muſculus ti- 
balis poſticus, and the long flexors of the 
toes. At the lower part of the leg, it com- 
nunicates with a tranſverſe branch of the 
© aph<na, and with the anterior tibial vein, 
s before obſerved. Laſtly, it paſſes on the 
Iinſide of the os calcis, under the ſole of the 


ot, where it forms the venæ plantares, by Plantares, 


Ilieiding into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which 
Jommunicate with each other, and with the 
iphena; ſending ramifications to the toes, 
Nearly in the ſame manner as the arteriæ 
W:ilantares, | 


$i of the fibula in the ſame manner as the 
ar- 


The vena peronæa is likewiſe double, and Vena pe- 
E'metimes triple. It runs down on the in-“. 
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runs down betwixt the two condyles, it gives s a 
branches to the flexor muſcies abovemen- in. 
tioned, to the lower and poſterior parts of 8 th 
both vaſti, and to the f.t which lies above u 
the interſtices of the two condyles. An. MF .,, 
other branch runs up laterally, between the MW 5c 
outer condyle and the biceps, and then the 

turning forward is ramified like the artery; par 

another branch goes backward down to the liga 
tendo Achillis, being ramifed as it paſſes on mu 
the gaſterocnemii. Near the condyles, it 1 7 
ſends lateral branches to the extremities of fron 
the neighbouring muſcles, eſpecially thoſe Jifty 
of the ſemitendinoins, ſfrrmembranoſus, pe- Pn 
ronæus longus, &c. {ho vena pop!itca runs poſte 
down behind the muſculus popliteus, and at Lys 
its lower part is ramified on each izde, which each 
branches communicate with one another, rs 
Afterwards, it loſes its name, being divided bran 
into three conſiderable branches, called ti- fond 
bialis anterior, tibialis poſterior, and pero- Ml circle 
na; of which the tibialis poſterior is molt BY the oi 
frequently a continuation of the trunk, and bialis 
the other two like branches. toes. 

Vena tibia= The anterior tibial vein, having ſent ſome I nunic 

fs anterior. ſmall branches to the muſcles behind the fphen 
heads of the two bones of the leg, perforates fs befe 
the interofleous ligament from behind for- Minde 
ward, and runs between the ſuperior por- bot, x 
tions of the muſculus tibialis anticus, and 7 lividir 
extenſor digitorum pedis. As ſoon as it Bommr 

ierces the interofleous ligament, it ſends Binhen- 
{mall ſuperficial branches to the head of the Nerly 
tibia and fibula, and to the joint of the antare 
Knee, which communicate with the lateral The 
branches of the poplitea. Afterwards, it dt- netin. 
vides into two or three branches, which run ide of | 
down together on the fore-fide of the inte- 
roſleous 
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roſſeous ligament with the anterior tibial ar- 
tery, ſurrounding it by ſmall communicat- 
ing circles. Thele branches having reached 
the lower extremity of the leg, unite in one, 
which afterwards divides into ſeveral, the 
ramifications of which are diſtributed to the 
foot. A particular branch goes out from 
the re-united portion, which at the lower 
part of the leg, perforates the interoſſeous 
ligament from before backward, and com- 
municates with the vena tibialis poſterior. 


The poſterior tibial vein ſends off a branch Vena tibi · 


alis poſte- 


from its origin toward the inſide, which is for. 


ditributed to the gaſterocnemii and ſolæus. 
This vein is named ſuralis. Afterward the Suralis. 
poſterior tibialis runs down between the ſo- 
/zus and tibialis poſticus, giving branches to 
each of them. It is divided in the ſame man- 
ner as the tibialis anterior, into two or three 
branches, which alſo ſurround the corre- 
J ponding artery by ſmall communicating 

| circles. It accompanies the artery as low as 
the outer ancle, furniſhing the muſculus ti- 
bialis poſticus, and the long flexors of the 
toes. At the lower part of the leg, it com- 
nunicates with a tranſverſe branch of the 
Iphena, and with the anterior tibial vein, 
ss before obſerved. Laſtly, it paſſes on the 

© inliide of the os calcis, under the ſole of the 

bot, where it forms the venz plantares, by Plantares, 
Ilieiding into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which 
Jommunicate with each other, and with the 
ophena; ſending ramifications to the toes, 

Nearly in the ſame manner as the arteriæ 
Wilantares, 8 | 
The vena peronæa is likewiſe double, and Vena pe- 
Y'nctimes triple. It runs down on the in-. 
Fic of the fibula in the ſame manner as the 
ar- 
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arteria peronza, which it likewiſe ſurrounds 
by communicating branches, after the man- 
ner of the tibialis poſterior. It runs down 
as low as the outer ancle, communicating ſe- 
veral times with the tibialis poſterior, ſend- 
ing ramifications to the muſculi peronzi, and 
long flexors of the toes. The laſt of theſe 
communications makes the venz plantares 
in ſome ſubjects appear as if they come from 
this vein, | 

By the union of branches from the firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth lumbar nerves, the 
anterior crural nerve is formed, which run- 
ing along the muſculus pſoas, <ſ{capes with 
the large blood-veſlels out of the abdomen 


below the tendinous arcade of its muſcles, |! 
and is diſtributed to the muſcles and tegu- 4 
ments on the fore-part of the thigh : one 
branch of this crural nerve accompanies the 
vena ſaphena as far as the ancle. Now let 
us imagine the ſituation of the kidney upon, 
and the courſe of the ureter over theſe nerves, } 
and we ſhall not be ſurpriſed, that in a ne- 
phritis the trunk of the body cannot be raiſed | 
erect without great pain; that the thigh loſes | 
of its ſenſibility, and that it is drawn for- 
wards. The remainder of the fourth and the } 
fifth lumbarnerves, join with the firſt, ſecond, } 
and third, that proceed from the os ſacrum: 
theſe five, when united, conſtitute the largeſt 
nerve of the body, ſo well known by the 
name of the ſciatic, or iſchiatic nerve, which | 
ſeems to be bigger in proportion than the 
nerves of any other part; the deſign of which, 
may be to afford ſuffictent ſtrength to the 
muſcles of the lower extremity, for exert- 
ing a force ſuperior to what is required in 


any other part of the body. When this nerve 
13 3 
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js any way obſtructed, we ſee how unable we 
ze to ſupport ourſelves, or to walk. 

The ſciatic nerve then goes out at the large 
hollow, behind the great tubercle of the os 
ichium, and paſling over the quadrigemini 
muſcles, runs down the poſterior part of the 
thigh, giving off, every where as it goes, 
nerves to the teguments and muſcles of the 
thigh and leg. At the ham it ſplits into 
two; the ſmaller mounts over the fibula, and 
lerving the muſcuiar peronæi, flexores pedis, 
and extenſores digitorum, is continued to 
the toes along the broad of the foot, while 
the larger trunk ſinks under the muſculi 
gaſterocnemii and then divides ; one is ſpent 
on the muſcles of the back of the leg and 
teguments, while the other is continued by 
the inner ancle to the foot, and then ſub- 
divides; one branch 1s diſtributed after the 
ame manner as the ulnaris, and the other as 
the radialis in the hand, 
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The inguing glands are fituated on each ches of 


ide in the groin near the crural veſſels, and the leg, &c. 


ae in various diſeaſes apt to grow tumid, 
and inflamed, Abſceſſes are often formed in 
them ; but their uſe in the body is not eaſily 
underſtood. | | 

About the flexure of the knee and foot 
there are alſo found here and there ſome 
mall glands; as alſo in ſome places between 
ad among the muſcles: but theſe are here 
omitted for the reaſon formerly mentioned, 


CHAP. 


L 
CH AP. (. 


Of various Subjects. 


ſubjects. generation of both ſexes, which did not 


come properly under the foregoing heads, 
and were therefore purpoſely omitted in the 
preceding chapters; alſo, the parts of the 
eye and car. not yet mentioned, together 
with the five ſenſes, viz. ſeeing, hearing. 
ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. There wil 
be alſo given for the young anatomiſt's better 
information, ſome account of the embryo, 
aad fœtus in utero; muſcular motion, reſpi. 
ration, perſpiration. and ſecretion : likewiſe, # 
an account of the ſucceſſive different changes 
the aliments undergo from the mouth to their 
being mixed with, and converted into blood; 
the nature and properties of the blood, the 
manner of its circulation, and the motion of 
the pulſe. 
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Of the Pax rs of GENERATION in both Sexes, | 


Parts of ge- IL parts of generation proper to men 
neration may be fitly divided into thoſe which 
proper to prepare and ſeparate the ſeed from the blood, 
and thoſe which convey it into the womb. | 
The firit is done by three forts of glands, | 
which are the teſtes, veſiculæ ſeminales, L 
the 3 


men. 


Gf various 3 this chapter, I ſhall deſcribe the parts of I 
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the proſtatz ; the ſecond 1s the office of the 
penis. 
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The teſtes, or teſticles, ſeparate the ſeed reges, 


from the blood, and are two oval bodies 
ſeated in the ſcrotum ; they are defended 
from cold and other injuries, by ſcveral mem- 


branes, or coats. The molt external 1s called 


the ſcrotum z which is made up of the epi- 
dermis, cutis, and immediately under the 
latter a thick cellular texture, cloſely adher- 
ing to it; but without muſcular fibres, which 
many anatomiſts have aſſigned it. This co- 
vering is common to both teſtes. 


The looſe membrane immediately under- parte: 


neath 1s called dartos, which invelopes each 
teſticle ſingly, and by the junction of both 
together, where their ſides are contiguous, 
rnake a ſeptum, or partition betwixt the two 
teſtes. It is likewiſe wholly cellular, without 
muſcular fibres, and without fat. Under the 
dartos is the cremaſter muſcle, one to each 
telticle, It is probably owing to the action 
of this muſcle, that the ſcrotum is gathered 
up into rugæ by cold; as neither it Dor the 
dartos are furniſhed w ith muſcular fibres, as 
before obſerved. 


Under this muſcle, is the firſt of the pro- pynica vel 
per integuments, or coats, called proceſſus proeffus 


vas zinalis⸗ 


vaginalis, tunica vaginalis, and elythroides; 
which is formed by the dilatation of the pro- 
ductions of the external membranes of the 
peritoneum through the abdominal rings. 
This coat is continued from the peritoneum 
to the teſticle, which it embraces looſely, the 
whole body of the teſticle adhering to one 
end of the epididy: mis mentioned below; it 
encloſes the ſpermatic veins and arteries 
termed vaſa preparantia; and likewiſe thoſe 
| V &t= 


| 
| 


* 
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veſſels which convey the ſemen from the teſ. 
ticles to the veſiculæ ſeminales, called vaſa 
deferentia; but it 1s divided by a ſeptum, or 
an adheſion immediately above the teſticle, 
ſo that no liquor can paſs out of that part of 
this membrane which encloſes the ſpermatic 
veſſels into that which encloſes the teſticle, 
Large quantities of water. (which is termed 
the hydrops teſtis) are ſometimes found in 
either or both of theſe cavities, which diſ- 
eaſe is eaſily remedied by a puncture with 2 
lancet, but rarely cured without opening 
the cavity where the water is contained, as 
in ſinuous ulcers. The true hernia aquoſa is 
from the abdomen, which either extends the 
peritonæum into the ſcrotum, or breaks it, 
and then forms a new membrane which 
thickens as it extends, as in the aneuriſms 
and atheromatous tumors. The dropſy in this 
cyſt, for ſuch it properly is, rarely admits of 


more than a palliative cure by puncture or 


tapping, like the dropſy of the abdomen, 
and this with ſome difliculty, becauſe the 
omentum uſually, and ſometimes the gut, 
deſcends with it. 

The other proper and laſt coat, which co- 
vers and immediately incloſes the teſticles, 
is called albuginea from its white colour; it 
is ſtrong and thick, very ſmooth and equal: 
the branches of the vaſa preparantia are 
finely weaved upon it. 

The ſubſtance, or kernelly part, of the 


the teſticles, teſticles, is of a white colour, and of a pretty 
| firm texture, univerſally allowed to be 3 
continuation of the evaneſcent branches of 
the ſpermatic artery, rolled up together. It 
is divided into more than twenty portions or 


cluſters, ſeparated from one another by as 
| | many 
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many partitions, which are productions of 
the albuginea. Haller, by his experiments, 
finds that each cluſter contained between 
two partitions, terminates in one duct; 
which ducts, above twenty in number, meet- 
ing together, form a kind of net-work ad- 
hering to the albuginea; every duct anaſto- 
miſing with theſe contiguous to it. From 


this net-work ariſe ten or twelve other diſ- 


tint duds, which being ſeparately bent and 
folded in a wonderful manner, make as 
many vaſcular cones, and by their uniting 
conſtitute the head or beginning of the epi- 
didymis; and quickly by their conflux form 
one larger duct. 


This ſingle duct, variouſly bent and folded Epididymiy 


into ſerpentine windings faſtened together 
by cellular texture, makes a roundiſh hard 
body on the upper and poſterior part of the 
teſticle, called epididymis, as it were an ad- 
ditional teſticle; and at length terminates in 
the vas deferens, from whence, it is evident, 


the epididymi are the beginning of the vaſa % gege- 
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deferentia, which are excretory ducts to rentia. 


carry the elaborated ſeed into the veſiculæ ſe- 
minales. 'I hey paſs from the epididymi of 
the teſticles, together with the blood veſſels, 
through the abdominal rings, all enveloped 
in one common ſheath (the tunica vaginalis) 
called the ſpermatic cord or rope. When 
they have entered the abdomen, they ſepa- 
rate from the ſpermatic veſſels, and paſs di- 
rectly through the pelvis cloſe to the blad- 
der to the veſiculæ ſeminales. 


The ſpermatic veins and ai teries are termed vg pre 


vala preparantia as before obſerved. The paanua, 


ſpermatic artery (one on each fide) ariſes 
from the. aorta deſcendens inferior, and is 


B b 2 diſtri- 
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diſtributed as formerly mentioned. It is the 
ſmalleſt artery in the whole body for the 
length it runs: the ſpermatic veins accom- | 
pany the arteries through the abdominal 
rings to the teſtis; where the arterics giving | 
off twigs to the coats of the teſtis, and to 
the cremaſter muſcle, their principal branches 
penetrate through the albuginea by two 
plexuſes; one at the upper end, the other 
at the lower end of the teſtis, into the fe- 
eretory ſtructure, And as there is no red 
blood found in the ſubſtance of the teſtis | 
within the albuginea, molt certainly ſecre- | 
tion begins immediately upon the entry of 
the arterial twigs into that ſubſtance. Theſe | 
arteries, unlike all others, ariſe ſmall, and 
dilate in their progreſs, that the velocity of 
the blood may be 1ufficiently abated for the 
ſecretion of to viſcid a fluid as the ſeed. 
The right teſticle returns its vein into the 
cava, and the left into the emulgent vein } 
on the ſame ſide as before mentioned; both 
becauſe it is the readieſt courſe, and becauſe, 
as authors ſay, this ſpermatic vein may not 
be obliged to croſs the aorta, whoſe pulfe } 
would be ſubject to ſtop the blood which re- 
turns from the teſticles very lowly, by rea- 
ſon of the narrow orifices of the ſpermatic } 
artcries, and the largeneſs of the veins. The 
teſticles have many lymphæducts, which dif- 
charge themſelves into the inguinal glands. | 
Their nerves come from the 1ntercoſtal and 
twenty-firit of che ſpine. The ſpermatic ar- 
teries carry the blood from the aorta to the 
teſticles, which ſeparate that, part of it which 
is fit for ſeed. The veins carry back to the} 
cava what blood remains after the ſecreti08 f 
inf 
the 


of the ſeed. The ſeed is farther purified 
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epididymes, and in coition is carried by the 
vaſa deferentia into the urethra. 
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veſiculæ ſeminales are two membranous vegcuæ 
bags or receptacles, one on each ſide, fituated ſeminiates, 


at the lower and poſterior part of the neck 
of the bladder, into which the ſemen is re- 
ceived from the vas deferens, and there de- 
polited and accumulated, till it is thrown out 
by the urethra in the venereal act. They are 
eich of them one uninterrupted cavity, ſhut 
at one end, and ſending out a duct at the 
other, into which duct the vas deferens 
opens. The external membrane is made up 
of muſcular fibres which in time of coition 
contract and preſs the veſiculæ, ejecting the 
ſeed through the prottate glands into the 
urethra. 

The ſeed paſſes in time of coition from the 
vaſa deferentia as well as from theſe recep- 
ticles; for when the ducts into the urethra 


ne diftended, that is the direct courſe from 
; che vaſa deferentia as well as from the veſi- 
g aur ſeminales. 
1 Proſtate are two glands, or rather one, Proftatz, 
bout the ſize of a walnut. Theie glands lie 
: between the veſiculæ ſeminales and penis, 
0 under the oſſa pubis, almoſt within the pel- 


us, furrounding, and cloſely embracing the 
c beginning of the urethra. They ſeparate a 

W pid glutinous humor, which is carried 
nto the urethra by ſeveral ducts, which en- 
ter near thoſe of the proſtate. This hquor 
5 thrown into the urethra in the act of ge- 
neration, along with the ſemen, and is mixed 
vith it, to make it flow more caſily. If the 
fncreal infection reaches the proſtrate glands, 
twill ſometimes make large abſceſſes, which 
ue apt to form ſinuſes, and even make 1 
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P enis. 


U:ethra, 


it is ſtrongly connected to the os pubis by a | 
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paſſage into the bladder. It is often cured by 
opening the ſinuſes and conſuming the dif. 
eaſed parts by eſcharotics; but a much bet- 
ter and eaſier way is to cut out all the fiſtu- 
lous and diſeaſed parts at once. Having 
treated of the parts which prepare and re. | 
tain the ſemen, 1 proceed to conſider the re. 
maining organs concerned in generation, or | 
thoſe which tranſmit it to the uterus mulie- 
bris, viz. the penis, and urethra. f 

The ſhape, fituation, and uſe of the penis | 
are ſo well known, as to need no deſcription, | 
The ſubſtance of the penis is compoſed of | 
two ſpongious bodies, called corpora caver- | 
noſa, part of the urethra, the glands, or nut 
at its extremity, and its integuments. The 
two corpora cavernoſa vel ſpongioſa, which 
during erection makes the chief bulk of the 
penis, ariſe from the os pubis on each ſide, 
and are continued to the root of the glans. 
They ariſe diſtinct, but are ſoon after united 
divided only by a ſeptum its whole length; | 


ſmall ligament, which ariſes from its back. 
They take their name from being porous like 
ſponge, and capable of being enlarged by the the 
blood penetrating their ſubſtance, which the 
forms a ſort of looſe net-work internally, WM und, 
upon which the branches of the blood vellels WM foun 


— 
— 
— 


are curiouſly ſpread, When the blood is WM the t 


ſtopped in the great veins of the penis, that WM mate 
which comes by the arteries runs through bly f 

ſeveral ſmall holes in the fide of their capillary ne. 
branches into the cavities of the net- work, 
by which means the corpora cavernoſa be- 
come diſtended, and the penis erected. f 
Along the under: ſide of the corpora caver$ 
noſa, there runs a canal called the urethta, 
3 through 
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through which, both the urine and ſeed paſs; 
it begins at the neck of the bladder, and 


runs in a furrow between the two corpora 
ſpongioſa penis to the extremity of the glans, 
[ts whole length, without the ercction of the 
penis, is about twelve or thirteen inches: its 
thickneſs about that of a gooſe quill. It 
conſiſts of two thick ſtrong membranes, with 
2 ſpongy texture between them: its begin- 
ing at the neck of the bladder, is ſurrounded 
and covered by the proſtate, as hath been 


faid ; at its emerſion from which gland it be- 


comes thicker and wider for the length of an 
inch, which thick part 1s called its bulb, from 
the reſemblance 1t bears to a bulbous root. 
Its inner membrane is pierced with many 
holes here and there, through which, from 
a glandular apparatus in the ſpopgy ſubſtance 
of the urethra, a mucilaginous liquor is fur- 
nſhed ; ſerving to defend it againſt the acri- 
mony of the urine. Beſides theſe orifices, 
which ſome authors call lacunæ, Cowper, in 
2 particular treatiſe, hath deſcribed and beau- 
tifully delineated three glands, two near the 
bulb of the urethra, one on each ſide, about 
the bigneſs of a pea, and a third, leſs than 
the other two, at the bending of the urethra 
under the os pubis. The firſt two are often 
found ; but ſometimes wanting or very ſmall : 
the third 1s but ſeldom met with by the beſt 
matomiſts. Where they exiſt, they proba- 
bly ſerve for the ſame uſe as the other lacu- 
iz Women, though their urethra is ſhorter 
and wider, are not without the ſame kind of 
acunz, ſerving for the ſame uſe, and liable 
to the ſame infection mentioned below. All 
theſe glands have excretory duds into the 
lwethra, and from them are ſecreted all the 

Bb4 mat- 
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matter which flows from the urethra in a go- 
norrhœa, whether venereal or not. In the 
venereal infection, the urethra and the glands 
are firſt inflamed by the contagious matter 
that cauſes a heat of urine, which abates as 
ſoon as the glands begin to diſcharge freely, 
but if by chance this diſeaſe continues till 
any part of the urethra is ulcerated, the 
ulcer never heals without a cicatrix, which 
conſtricts the urethra, and occaſions what is 
vulgarly called a caruncle. | 

Plans pe- The glans of the penis, though, in ap. 


nis. 


continuation of the ſpongy ſubſtance of the 


urethra, reflected over its extremity, and ex. 


panded in the form we ſee. It 1s covered 
over with a thin epidermis, under which 
there are numerous nervous papillæ, which 
render it extremely ſenſible. 


P:opucium The integuments of the penis are firſt the ; 
g folded back, 


cuticula and cutis, winch being 


and adhering round the root of the glans, ' 
form the præputium or fore ſkin; the ſmall 9 
ligament, by which the præputium is tied to 
the other fide of the glans, is called frænum. 
The uſe of the præputium is to keep the 
glans ſoft and moiſt that it may have the more 


exquiſite ſenſe. 


Under the common integument above 
mentioned, the penis hath a proper coat co- 
vering all its body, from the glands exclu- 
five backwards: it is of a tough tendinous 


texture, 


veſtels t On the upper ſide of the penis are two 
the penis. arteries, and one vein called vena ipſius pe- 
nis. The arteries are derived from the hypo- 
gaſtrics, and the vein runs alſo back to the 


iliac veins. It has two nerves from the 0s 
{a- : 


* 
* 


pearance, a part of its body, is in reality a | 
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ſacrum, and ſeveral lymphatics, which empty 
themſelves into the inguinal glands. 
The external parts of generation in wo- 


EI 


Parts of ge- 
neration 


men are the mons veneris, which is that proper to 
riſing of fat covered with hair above the women. 


vulva or rima magna, upon the os pubis; 
the great doubling of the ſkin on each ſide 
the rima is called labia, which is only the 
kin ſwelled by the fat underneath. Theſe 
lips being a little ſeparated, there appear the 
nymphæ, one on each fide the rima. In the 
angle which the nymphæ form in the great 
chink next the os pubis, is the extremity of 
the clitoris, ſtrait under which appears the 
meatus urinarius or orifice of the urethra. 
On the oppolite ſide next the anus are the 


glandulæ myrtiformes, ſituated in the foſſa 


magna or interior cavity of the pudendum 
muliebre; and in this angle of the chink, 
there is a ligament called the fork, which is 
torn in the firſt birth. | 
Nymphæ are two membranous parts, ſitu— 
ated interiorly on each fide the rima; theſe 


Nympbœ. 


two ſmall bodies are red, and ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the membranes, or wattles, under a 


cock's throat. They are ſometimes ſmaller, 
ſometimes larger, and are continuous to the 
præputium of the clitoris, and joined to the 
interior de of the labia as before obſerved. 
The nymphæ are ſpongious in their internal 
ſubſtance, and full of blood- veſſels, and there- 
fore they ſwell in coition ; they receive veſ- 
ſels and nerves as the clitoris. The nymphz 
are full of nervous papillæ, whence their 
quick ſenſe : they have alſo ſmall glands, that 
ſecrete a fatty matter. Their ule ſeems to 
be to increaſe the pleaſure in coition; to di- 
rect the courſe of the urine; and to defend 

the 
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the internal parts from external injuries: 
they are bigger in married women than in 
maids. The nymphæ are ſometimes ſo large, 
as not only to hang without the labia pu- 
dendi, but alſo to prove very troubleſome to 
the woman in walking, ſitting, and in con- 
jugal embraces, ſo as to require the ſurgeon's 
aſſiſtance to extirpate as much as is neceſſary. 


This operation is rarely found neceſſary in 


our parts of the world, but is frequently 
practiſed in the Eaſt; being properly the cir- 
cumciſion of women. 

The clitoris (which ſome call mentula mu— 
hebris) is ſituated in the fore part of the 
vulva, at the angle which the nymphz form 
with cach other. It 1s generally about the 
bigneſs of the uvula, and its ſhape much re- 
ſembles the ſhape of that part, yet it is ſome- 
times found as large as the penis: but even 
in this caſe it has no urethra. for though it 
has a glans like the penis, it is not perforated, 
The prepuce covering the glans of the cli- 
toris, is formed of the cutis of the puden- 
dum, and furniſhed with nervous papillæ: 
hence it is of exquiſite ſenſibility to the touch. 
The clitoris, in its common natural ſtate, 
lies entirely buried under the ſkin or pre- 
puce ; no part of it appearing but its extre- 
mity covered with the præputium. The 
ſubſtance of the clitoris is compoſed of two 
ſpongious bodies, ſuch as thoſe of the penis; 
they ariſe diſtinctly from the lower part of the 
os pubis, and ſoon after unite and form the 
body of the clitoris and its glans, which 1s 
of exquiſite ſenſe as above mentioned. Be- 
fore theſe ſponginous bodies unite, they are 
called crura, as thoſe of the penis; the two 


muſcles which are ſaid to erect the clitoris in ; 


coi- 
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coition, in the ſame manner as the muſcles 
of the penis erect that part, are already 
ſpoken of. The glans of the clitoris is uſually 
covered with a fœtid matter, like that of 
the glans of the penis. It is alſo connected 
to the os pubis, by a ligament, in the ſame 
manner as the penis is in men. Ihe clitoris 
receives veins and arteries from the hæmor— 
rhoidal veſſels and the pudenda; and nerves 
from the intercoſtals, which are likewiſe 
diſtributed through all the parts of the vulva. 
The uſe of the clitoris is to produce a titilla- 
tion in coition, and it is ſaid to be the chief 
ſeat of pleaſure in that act, as the glans is in 
men. 
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The internal parts of generation proper to Internat 
women, are the vagina, uterus or womb, ““ 


ovaries and Fallopian tubes; of which in 


their order. A little lower than the clitoris, Meatus 


between it and the vagina, or rather juſt 
within the vagina, 1s the orifice of the ure- 
thra termed meatus urinarius. The urethra 
in women 1s the ſame as in men, only 
ſhorter, wider, and more ſtrait ; it is natu- 
rally as big as a gooſe quill. 


urinarius. 


Vagina or the neck of the womb is a large Vagina. 


canal which reaches from the external ori- 
fice or os pudendi, to the internal mouth of 
the uterus, It is uſually about five or fix 
lingers breadth long in maids, and one and 
a half broad; but it vanes in different ſub- 
jects, and in married women who have born 
children, its length and bigneſs cannot be 
determined, becauſe it lengthens in the time 
2 woman is with child, and it dilates in the 
time of birth, being very diſtenſible, and ca- 
pable of great dilatation. The texture of 
the vagina is membranous, being W 
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of two membranes, of which the inner, 
which lines its cavity, is nervous, and full 
of wrinkles and ſulci, eſpecially in its fore- 
part. It has three or four ſmall glands on 
that ſide next the rectum, which pour into 


it a viſcous humour in time of copulation. 


The rugz or wrinkles of this membrane are 
for the friction of the balanus or glans penis, 
to increaſe the pleaſure in coition both to the 
man and woman; and to render the part ca- 
pable of the neceilary dilatation in parturi- 
tion. Theſe ruge are largeſt in maids; in 
married women they are much fainter, and 
ſeem as if worn down; and in women who 
have born children, they are almoſt entirely 
obliterated. The external membrane of the 


vagina is made of muſcular fibres, which, as 


occaſion requires, dilate and contract, be- 
come long or ſhort, for adjuſling its cavity 
to the length and bigneſs of the penis, 

The lower part, or orifice of the vagina, 
is contracted with a ſphincter, that it may 
graſp the penis cloſely ; (See Muſcul. Sphinc- 
ter Vaginz.) and to the abundance of ner- 


vous papillæ in the inner membrane, is ow- 


ing its quick ſenſation. The oſcular orifices 
of the excretory ducts of the glands, ſituated 
under the rugæ of the vagina before men- 
tioned, are called lacunæ: theſe glands are 
the ſeat of a gonorrhcea in this fex, as the 


glands in the urethra are in the male. The 


vagina receives veins and arteries from the 
hypogaſtric and hæmorrhoidal veſſels. Thoſe 
from the hypogaſtric are diſperſed in its up- 
per part; and thoſe from the hæmorrhoidal 
into its lower; theſe veſſels communicate 
with one another. It has nerves from the 


os ſacrum, The uſe of the vagina 15 not only 
to 
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to receive the penis in coition as has been 
ſaid, but alſo to emit from the womb the 
menſtrual diſcharges,” the foetus, the ſecun- 
dines, and lochia. | 

Near the beginning of the vagina, imme- Hymenz 
diately behind the orifice of the meatus uri- 
narius, is ſituated a valve called Hymen, 
(from the God of Marriage, in the Heathen 
Mythology) which commonly paſſes among 
us for a teſt of virginity ; but the moſt cu- 
rious anatomiſts are greatly divided, not only 
about the figure, ſubſtance, place, and per- 
forations of this membrane, but even about , 
its exiſtence ; ſome poſitively affirming, and 
others as flatly denying it; however, as I 
am inclined to the former opinion, ſhall give 
the moſt rational account of it that I have 
met with in Mr. Cheſelden's own words. 

« The Hymen is a valve conſtantly found 
in the vagina of children, which, looking 
towards the orifice of the vagina, cloſes it x 
but as children grow up, and the ſphincter 
vaginz grows itrong enough to contract and 
cloſe the orifice of the vagina, this valve be- 
coming uſeleſs, ceaſes to encreaſe, and is 
there known by the name of glandulæ or 
carunculæ myrtiformes.” 

There have been a few inſtances in which camo 
the edges of this growing together, it con- myrtifor- 
tinued unperforate, until it has been ne-“ 
ceflary to make an inciſion to let out the 
menſes. 

Uterus, the womb, is ſeated at the end of Uterus. 
the vagina, and lies alſo between the bladder 
and rectum, The os pubis is a fence to it 
before, the os ſacrum behind, and the ilium 
on each ſide, theſe forming as it were a baſon 
tor it, termed the pelvis; but, becauſe it 

mutt 
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muſt ſwell whilſt women are with child, 
there is a greater ſpace between theſe bones 
than in men; and for this reaſon it is, that 
women are bigger 1 te haunches than men, 
The figure of the uterus is like a pear, from 
its internal orifice to its bottom; in women 
not with child, the length of the uterus is 
about three inches; its breadth in the upper 
part two, and in the lower part one inch: 
its thickneſs is about an inch and an half 
In maids, indeed, the uterus is much ſmaller 
than this {the cavity being about the ſize of 
a ſmall almond:) but in women with child 
it is larger, according to the time of geſta- 
tion, It preſſes the bowels, and reaches to 
the navel towards the time of delivery; 
whilſt at other times, it does not riſe above 


the os facrum, 'The upper and broader part 2 
of the uterus is called the fundus; and the 


lower part, into which the vagina opens is 
termed the cervix : its orifice into the vagina 


is called os uteri, and by ſome os tincz, ® 


from the reſemblance it bears to a tench's 


mouth; it may be alſo compared to the 
mouth of a young puppy dog, and the glans Þ 
penis. This internal mouth of the womb is 
very ſmall in virgins, but in women who | 
have had children, or who are with child, it 
is larger; and in the Jaſt it is always cloſed 8 


up with a glutinous humour. In the time 
of delivery, it in a wonderful manner ex- 


pands itſelf, ſo as to give paſſage to the child. 


1 he ſubſtance of the womb is vaſcular, being 
compoled of a various plexus of fleſhy fibres, 


with a great number of veſſels between; in 
women not with child it is compact and | 
ſirm; in thoſe with child it is ſpongy and 
ſinuous, and is capable of wonderful dilata- 

tion, 
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tion, without any diminution of its thick- 
neſs. Its bottom or fundus grows thick as 
it dilates, ſo that in the laſt months of geſta- 
tion, it is leaſt 'an inch thick, where the pla- 
centa adheres, becauſe its roots run into the 
ſubſtance of the womb. The uterus is co- 
vered externally with a membrane ſrom the 
peritonæum, and internally, its cavity is 
lined with a porous and nervous mem- 
brane ; but in women with child this inner 
membrane almoſt entirely diſappears. The 
blood-veſſels of the uterus are tortuous, and 
make a vaſt number of anaſtomoſes with one 
mother: they open by a number of little 
mouths into the uterus and. vagina, and are 
the ſources of the menſtrual diſcharge. 
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The arteries and veins of the uterus are Veſt?ts, &c, 
branches of the hypogaſtric and ſpermatic ar de ute. 


reſlels, whoſe large ramifications inoſculate 
with each other, as alſo, the branches on one 
ide of the womb with thoſe of che other. 
The veins are greatly larger than the arteries, 
eſpecially in women with child. 


About the age of puberty, when the blood Menfes, æc. 


which uſed to be ſpent in the increaſe of the 
body, being accumulated, diſtends the veſ- 
els, it breaks forth once a month at thoſe 
of the uterus ; becauſe of all the veins of the 
body, which ſtand perpendicular to the ho- 
1zon, theſe only are without valves. This 
evacuation is called menitrua, menſes, and 
atzamenia; and vulgarly flowers, courſes, &c. 
The nerves of the womb come from the 
ntercoſtals, and from thoſe which come from 
the os ſacrum. There are alſo ſeveral lym- 
patics upon its outſide, which unite by lit- 
le and little into greater branches, and dif- 
charge themſelves into the reſervatory of the 
| chyle. 


x 
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chyle. The uterus is tied by two round liga 
ments; and by what is called the ligament; 


lata, being like two broad ligaments, though 1 
it is only a production or continuation of the 
peritonæum, from the fides of the womb, I 
the ovaria are faſtened to one of the liga- 
menta lata, and the tubæ Fallopianz run along 
the other; theſe productions, or continua- 
tion of the peritonzum, are commonly com- 
pared to the wings of a bat, and are there- 
fore called veſpertilionis alæ. The two 
round ligaments, or ligamenta rotunda, which 
ariſe from the ſides of the uterns, and paſs 1 
through the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles ® 
of the abdomen to the groin, in the ſame © 
manner as the ſeminal veflels do in men. 
This way the gut paſles in a hernia inteſti. 
nalis in women. (See Muſcles of the Abdo- 
men). Theſe ligaments are partly continued, 
or joined to the muſculus faſcia lata, on the 
upper part of the inſide of the thigh; and 
from thence comes the pain that women big 
with child, feel in this place. The ſubſtance $ 
of theſe ligaments is hard, but covered with | 
a great number of blood veſſels; they are 
pretty big at the bottom of the womb, but} 
they grow ſmaller and flatter, as they ap- 


proach the os pubis. 


Ovaria, termed by the ancients teſtes mu- 
liebres, are two bodies of a depreſſed oval] 
figure, ſituated one on each fide the fundus 
uteri; they are commonly about half the 
fize of men's teſticles, but differ according] 
to the age and temperament of the ſubject.| 
They are white, ſmooth, and largeſt in per- 
ſons in the vigour of their age, and in wo- 


O 


men who are amorous ; in ſuch ſubjecis they 
are found of two drachms weight, and fur. 
6 niſhed} 


5 
9 
by. 
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niſhed with a number of prominent veſicles, 
In old people, they ſcarce weigh half a 
grachm, and are dry, corrugated, and de- 
formed with cicatrices. The ovaria are ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong white membrane from 
the peritonæum, and are of membranous ſub- 
tance, fibrous, reticulated, and full of veſ- 
ſels variouſly interwoven ; they contain from 
ten to twenty, or more, pellucid eggs, which 
are ſuppoſed to contain the firſt rudiments of 
the foetus ; the largeſt of them 1s not ſo big 
352 pea, There are two arteries, and two 
veins, which paſs ro and from the ovaries, 
or teſtes, in the ſame manner that they do, 
to and from the teſticles in men; but make 
more windings, and the arteries dilate more 
ſuddenly in proportion as they are ſhorter, 
Theſe arteries and veins detach branches into 
the uterus and Fallopian tubes, and not only 
make communications betwixt the artery and 
vein on one ide, and thoſe of the other, 
but alſo with the proper veile)s of the uterus, . 
which are detached from the internal iliac 

uteries and veins. Beſides the ſpermatic 
reflels, the ovaria have nerves from the in- 

tercoſtals and lymphatics, which diſcharge 

tbemſelves into the common receptacle. The 

ovaria are connected to the fundus uteri, by 

means of the ligamenta rotunda ; to the Fal- 

opian tubes, and the ſides of the pelvis by 

tic ligamenta lata, or veſpertilionis alæ; and 

o many other parts by means of the ſper- 

matic veſſels. 

Tubæ Fallopianæ are two canals of a tor- Tube 7. 
ous hgure, but approaching to a conic form, lopianz, 
ve joined to the fundus uteri one on each 
ide; one end of the tube is connected to the 
iterus and opens into its cavity; its orifice 

| Cc 18 
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is ſmall, being about the ſize of a large hog's 
briſtle. The other end is much larger, and 
is fimbriated, or fringed round the edges, 
therefore called morſus diaboli; it is free, 
and fluctuates about the abdomen, and when 
there is occaſion, this extremity applies itſelf 
to the ovary, embracing it with theſe mul. 
cular ſegments or fringes. Tho? the extre. 
mities of theſe tubes are ſmall, the middle, 
or wideſt part is about the ſize of one's little 
finger. Their length 1s about fix, ſeven, or 
eight fingers breadth, different in different 
ſubjects ; they are connected to the ovaria by 
the alæ veſpertilionis. Their ſubſtance is 
membranous and cavernous : they are com- 
poſed of a double membrane, the exterior 
one ſ{cems to be continuous with the perito- 


næum, and the interior with the interior 


membrane of the uterus. 


They are wrinkled on the inner ſurface, } 
and are imbued with a lubricous humor; but 
they are not cellular in the human body as 
in other animals. They are furniſhed with 
a great number of veſſels, having the fame 2 
veins, arteries, nerves, and lymphatics, as 
the ovaria: and have a cavernous ſubſtance Þ 
between their membranes, by means of which 
they are rendered rigid in applying their 
mouths to the ovaria ; they are alſo moiſten- 
ed on their inner ſurface by theſe veſſels. 
Their uſe in generation is very great; they 
become erect in the time of coition, from the 
influx of the blood and ſpirits, and at that 
time, by a natural motion, they apply their 
looſe fringed extremity to the ovaries, which 3 


O 


are ſurrounded and embraced by them. In 
this ſtate they convey to them the prolitc Þ 
matter of the male ſemen injected into the 

| -- womb; 3 
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womb; and after one of the ovula is im- 
pregnated, they receive and convey it to the 
womb Cheſelden ſays, he hath ſeen in a 
woman both the Fallopian tubes unperfo- 
rated, which upon the foregoing hypotheſis, 
muſt have cauſed barrenneſs, and ſeed lodged 
in theſe tubes may have the ſame effect; 
which he takes to be often the caſe of com- 
mon whores, and women that uſe coition 
too frequently; and perhaps the fat in the 
membrane that connects the ovaria to the 
tubes, may, in very fat women, ſo keep theſe 
tubes from the ovaria as to interrupt impreg- 
nation; beſides theſe caſes, too much or too 
little of the menſes may deſtroy or interrupt 
conception; but the latter caſe, eſpecially in 
young women, is very rare. From ſuch 


cauſes as theſe, and not from imbecility, it is 


moſt probable that barrenneſs oftener pro- 
cceds from women than men; and though 
women do not propagate to ſo great an age 
as men, it ſeems not to be owing to an in- 
capacity of being impregnated, but from 
their menſes ceaſing, and thoſe veſſels being 
doſed which ſhould nouriſh the foetus after 
the impregnation, as if on purpoſe to pre- 
rent the propagation of a feeble and infirm 
ſpecies. From this conſideration, it is rea- 
lonable to ſuppoſe, that the perfection of the 
(tus, notwithſtanding it is firſt formed in 
the male ſeed, depends more upon the fe- 
nale than the male, or elſe that nature 
would, for the ſake of the ſpecies, have 
been careful to hinder men as well as wo- 
men from propagating in a declining age. 
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The ſeed of all animals, and particularly Semen mat 
of mankind, is a whitiſh fluid ſecreted from cuunum. 


tle blood in the teſtes as above; in which 
Cc 2 Lewen- 
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Of the 
embryo, 
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Lewenhoeck, by the help of microſcopes, 
diſcovered an infinite number of animals like 
tadpoles, which he and others ſuppoſe to be 
men in miniature, and that one of theſe be- 
ing entered into an egg in one of the ovaria, 
conception is performed. 


SECT. WM 
Of the EMBryo and the Fokrus in rat 


ROM conception, until the egg hath 

been ſome ſive or ſix days in the uterus, 
it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the changes 
it undergoes, upon the account of its mi- 
nuteneſs, and for want of obfervations. Af. 
ter that time we may ſpeak of the matter 
with more certainty. The egg is then a round 
pellucid globule, of only one membrane, 
containing the embryo, which name it retains, 
before the ſeveral members are diſtinctly 
formed; after which period it is denominated 
a fœtus. The embryo hath a very large 
head, a ſmall body, and no legs or arms, 
ſwimming in a large quantity of a pellucid 
liquor; it hath then a large, flat umbilicus, 
by which it adheres to the obtuſe extremity 
of the egg. The proper membrane of the 
egg, called amnion, by degrees ſends off all 
around its ſurface ſmall flocculent veſlels, 
whereby it grows to thoſe veilels of the ute- 
Tus from whence the menſes were wont to 
flow before pregnancy. By degrees theſe 
flocculent veflels, round the greateit and in- 
ferior part of the egg, ceaſe to grow, dege- 
nerating into a ſecond membrane, called cho- 


rion ; While thoſe veſſels at the upper and 
; blunt 
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blunt end, keep increaſing in their diameters, 
and at length form the placenta deſcribed 
below. In the firſt two months, or at the 
end of that time, there appears not any thing 
bony, the ſeveral parts or members not being 
ditintly formed till the third month. The 
head is firſt perfected; the thorax or breaſt 
next; then the abdomen; and laſt of all the 


extremities. 
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The foetus in utero, (ſo called after the Fetus in 
parts are all diſtinctly formed) is involved in e. 
the ſame coats as the embryo, viz. the cho» Chorion 
rion externally, and the amnion interiorly, and am- 
which immediately incloſes the foetus. They 


contain a quantity of liquor, which 1s a pro- 
per medium for ſo tender a being as the fce- 
tus to reſt in, and partly ſecures it from ex- 
ternal injuries, as the aqueous humour does 
the chryſtalline in the eye; and when the 
membranes burſt in the time of birth, this 
humour lubricates the vagina, to render the 
birth leſs difficult. 


The manner of the nutrition of the fœtus Nutrition 


in utero, hath been matter of much con- 
troverſy; the moſt reaſonable opinion, I 
think, is, that the foetus is pouriſhed both 
by the mouth and by the umbilical veſſels, 
viz. during the firſt months, while the or- 
gans of concoction are not yet formed, it is 
probably nouriſhed by means of the navel- 
ſtring alone, (which paſſes out of the fetus, 
to the placenta of the mother, deſcribed here- 
after). But in the more advanced ſtate of 
the foetus it is probably alſo nouriſhed by 
the mouth, by means of a ſoft and ſomewhat 
glutinous fluid, and which is probably ſe- 
creted from the amnios ; though Mr. Monro 
and ſome others are of a different opinion. 

e | As 


tus. 
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Placenta. 
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As to the exiſtence of a third membrane 
named allantois, between the chorion and 
amnion, in the human tcoetus as in brutes, 
it is almoſt univerſally denied, by the beſt 
anatomiſts > 

Placenta is a ſoft, roundiſh maſs, found in 
the uterus of pregnant women, which from 
its reſemblance to a cake, derives its name; 
and being alſo like the liver, was called by 
the antients hepar uterinum, or womb-liver, 
The number of placentz in human ſubjects, 
anſwers to that of the fœtuſes; and as theſe 
are uſually ſingle, the placenta is uſually fo 
too: but when there are two or more fc- 
tuſes, there are always as many placentæ; 
yet in this cafe they often cohere together, 
ſo as to ſeem but one; but their veſlels do 
not communicate from one to the other, The 
placenta is uſually about fix inches in dia- 
meter, and one inch thick in the middle, 
growing a little thinner towards the circum- 


' ference; it is ſurrounded with a ſmooth *' 


membrane from the chorion and amnion, 
and its concave part is turned towards the 
fetus ; it has no particular part of the uterus 
to adhere to, but is uſually fixed to the fun- 
dus uteri. Dr. Thomas Simſon, of St. An- 
drew's, however, thinks that it has no place 
in the ovarium, nor in the uterus till once 
the ovum becomes contiguous to the fundus, ? 
and then every contiguous part becomes 
really a placenta. 
The placenta is compoſed of the extreme 
branches of the umbilical vein and arteries, 
which are for the compoſition of this part 
divided into an infinite number of exceeding 2! 
ſmall branches, to join a like number of the 
menſtrual veſſels of the uterus, which _ | 
0 
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of the uterus are made numerous rather than 


large, that the ſeparation of the placenta 


from them may not be attended with a flux 
of blood fatal to the mother; for the ſides 
of little veſſels ſoon collapſe and cloſe, and 
they are more eaſily ſtopped, being compreſſed 
by the uterus itſelf as it ſhrinks, which it 
begins to do from the time of the birth ; but 
when the placenta is ſeparated before the de- 
livery, whether untimely or not, theſe veſ- 
[is bleed until the uterus is diſcharged of 
the foetus. | 

The arteries and veins of the uterus, by 
which the menſtrual purgations are made, 
are joined to the umbilical arteries and veins 
in the placenta, the arteries of the uterus to 
the veins in the placenta, and the veins in 
the uterus to the arteries of the placenta : by 
theſe veſſels a large quantity of blood is con- 
tinually flowing from the mother to the fce- 
tus and back again. The navel-ſtring, or 


umbilical blood- veſſels, termed funiculus um- Funiculus 


bilicalis, paſſes out at the navel of the fœtus, 
to the placenta. It is commonly about two 
foot long, that the foetus may have room to 
move without tearing the placenta from the 
uterus, which being done too ſoon, from 
whatever cauſe, occaſions a miſcarriage. This 
umbilical cord 1s compoſed of a ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance encloſing the blood-veſlels, viz: two 
arteries and one vein, twilt about each other, 
particularly the arteries about the vein. The 
arteries ariſe from the internal iliacs of the 
child, and running up on each fide of the 
bladder, perforate the belly where the um- 
bilical vein entered. With the arteries and 
vein abovementioned, there alſo paſſes a veſ- 
ſe] called urachus, which ariſes from the top 
Cc 4 3 of 
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of the bladder. The umbilical veſſels, with 
the urachus, being ſhrunk up after the birth, 
looſe much of their appearance, eſpecially 

car the navel, where they are ſometimes 
not to be diſtinguiſhed. The umbilical vein 
goes from the navel directly to the liver, and 
there enters the great trunk of the vena portæ; 
it has its origin from ſmall venous tubuli, aril- 
ing from the chorion, where the evaneſcent 
twigs of the arteries are loſt; and at length 
forming one large trunk, enters the umbili- 
cus of the embryo, goes to the liver as be- 
fore obſerved, and opens into the finus of 
the vena portarum, Near this entrance there 
goes Cut the ductus venoſus to the great 
trunk of the cava, which carries part of the 
blood that is brought by the umbilical vein 
that way into the cava, while the reſt circu- 
lates with the blood in the porta ; the whole 
of it not paſſing through the ductus venoſus, 
as is generally believed, but a great part of 
it into branches of the porta, in the liver; 


otherwiſe there need be no communication 


between the umbilical vein and the porta, 
After the birth, when the umbilical vein is 
ſtopped, it becomes a ligament, and the 
ductus venoſus ſoon ſhrinks and almoſt dil- 
appears, having no longer any blood flowing 
through it. The blood which flows from 
the mother to the foetus by the umbilical 
vein is returned, all but a ſmall! quantity, 
which is reſerved for nutrition by the two 
umbilical artcries, | 

The manner in which the blood flows from 
the mother to the foetus, and from the fetus 


and mother tO the mother, is as follows, viz. the ute. 
rine arteries in the mother bring arterial 
blood to the organ of the placenta in the 

egg; 


r T eee. eo 
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egg which being taken up by the begin- 


ing of the veins of the placenta, is tranſ- 
mitted to the foetus, through the umbilical 
vein, into the vena portarum; and from 
thence into the cava and heart. And the 
two umbilical arteries in the foetus being 
continued from the aorta, carry their blood 
to the placenta; which blood, at the adhe- 
fon of the placenta to the uterus, 1s taken 
up by the beginning of the uterine veins, 
and tranſinitted to the cava and heart of the 
mother; what was arterial in the one be- 
coming venous in the other interchange- 
ably : but the fœtus hath ſome peculiarities 
in its own proper circulati n beſides, 
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When the ovum deſcends into the uterus, yrapnitude 
it is ſuppoſed to be about the ſize of a poppy and weight 


of the em- 
: bryo and 
the bigneſs of a gooſe egg. Ten days after fetus in 


conception, the child (according to ſome au- Were. 


ſeed, and in the third month augmented to 


thors) weighs half a grain; at thirty days, 


is increaſed to the weight of twenty-two 


grains; at three months, weighs betwixt 
two and three ounces; and at nine months, 
from ten to twelve, and ſometimes fixteen 
pounds : by which calculation it would ap- 
pear, that the progrels of the fœtus is quickeſt 
in the beginning of its growth: for, from 
the tenth to the thirtieth day (according to 
this ſuppoſition) it increaſes to three and 
torty times its weight. But all theſe calcu- 
lations are uncertain. | 


As the foetus, &c. grows in bulk, the ute- pigengon 
ms is diſtended, but retains the ſame, or of 


nearly the ſame, abſolute thickneſs; the 
blood-veſſels, which in its natural contracted 
ſtate lay folded and rolled together like 


r 


threads in a clue, being ſtraitened out, now 


re- 


u 


the ute · 
8. 
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in utero. 


Diff-rences 
of a fcetus 
from an 
adult, 
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receive blood more freely than before, and Y \ 
become of greater diameters. So that what } | 
the uterus loſes of thickneſs by diſtenſion, = 
in its membranous or cellular parts, it gains 1 
by the enlargement of its veſſels. As It is YT: 
gradually more and more diſtended, its fun- In 
dus riſes more and more out of the __y TS 1: 
up into the abdomen towards the colon and t 
ſtomach, and being ſtretched 1n every dimen- | te 
ſion, creates the bulk we ſee in pregnancy, }F þ 

The natural ſituation of the foetus in utero 'Y 
for the laſt months of geſtation, (for before 'Y at 
that time it is uncertain and various) is, as  m 
it were ſitting; with its head and neck bent { 
downwards and forwards ; its knees drawn 7 1 
up to its cheeks; its heels lying back toward th 
its hips; and its hands hanging down, and th 


as embracing its Knees. But there is a great , 
variety of poſtures of the foetus, both before a 
and at the time of delivery, as is ſhewn in 
midwifery. 3 

The more eſſential differences between the | 
human foetus ripe for birth, and an adult, 
appear to be as follows. 

In the abdomen, the umbilical vein 4 
arteries of the navel, and the canalis venoſus 
in the liver, are in the fœtus open and per- 
vious; in adults they are contracted and 0. J 
lid. The liver is very large, the ſtomach is 
filled with a glutinous fluid; and the larger? 
inteſtines, and often the ilium alſo, with the þ 
fæces called meconium. The renes ſuc- 
centuriati are Jarger in the foetus than in 3 
adults. The kidneys themſelves are not 
ſmooth and even on the ſurface, as in adults, | 3 
but unequal, and in fome meaſure reſemble 
thoſe of a calf. The urinary bladder is of | 


longer ſhape, and extends almoſt to the na : 
Vel, 9 
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vel. The hymen in a female fcetus is very 
plain and obvious. In the thorax, beſides a 
pecular fluid, found as well in this cavity as 
in the abdomen, the gland thymus is larger 
than it is adults. The lungs, as they have 
never yet been inflated by breathing, are col- 
lapſed, and of a blackiſh colour; and if 
thrown into water they fink in it, contrary 
to what is the caſe in adults, or thoſe that 
have breathed. In the heart, the foramen 
ovale between the left and right auricle, 
and the canalis arterioſus, between the pul- 
monary artery and the aorta, are open, to 
ſerve for a peculiar circulation in the foetus, 
which has not yet breathed; and there is in 
the inferior trunk of the vena cava, near 
the he:rt, a remarkable valve, called by Che- 
ſelden in his Anatomy, valvula nobilis. In 
the head, beſides its great ſize in proportion 
to the body, we are to obſerve, that the ofla 
cranii are in ſeveral places diſtant from one 
another, eſpecially at the fontan-lla; and 


that the ſutures are wanting, The brain, 


alſo, is ſofter than in adults. The teeth are 
imperfect, and not rooted in the gums; they 


lie hid or buried under the gums, to appear 


at a more advanced period. The meatus au- 
ditorius 1s not vet perfect in them; and, in 
the foetus, is entirely cloſed up by a peculiar 
membrane, which is continuous with the epi- 
dermis, and natura'ly diſappears after deli- 
very. The bones of the whole body, except- 
ing a very few, are either ſoft or abſolutely 
imperfect: ſome of them are merely cartila- 
ginous, and the articulations are not at that 
ume perfected. 
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Of the Erx. 


Of the eye. HE figure, ſituation, and uſe of the 
eyes, being well known, I need only 
deſcribe their internal parts, &c. not yet 
mentioned. For the bony ſocket, muſcles, 
cartilages, and ligaments of the external parts 
of the eye, ſee Chap. 11. but to thoſe parts 
Glandutz Already ſpoken of, may be added the glan- 
ſebareæ · dulæ ſebaceæ, which are ſituate in the in- 
terior ſurface of the eye-lids: they ſerve for 
the ſecretion of an oleaginous fluid, which 
is of great uſe in preventing the attrition of 

the eye lids, from their continual motion. 
Caruncula Ca; uncula lachrymalis is a little cri ence 
Bachrymals ſituated in the larger angle or cc u mi- 
jor of the eye, ſerving to direct che ts to 
the puncta lachrymalia, and, according to 
ſome anatomiſts, they help to keep them 


open when the eycs ar. 5 : 
El . 
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niſhes at all fines water CHOUTHO O. V aſh off J 
duſt, and to keep the external ſurface of the 4 
| 1c cyrnea would | 


dry and wrinkle by {ic continual action of | 


I 


eye moiſt, without 


6 


the external air. As the tears fall off the 
cornea, they are ſtopped hy the edge of the 
under eye. lid, along which they run till they 1 


fall into the puncta lachrymala, 


Puncta 


1 


OFF THE ET 6 
Punta lachrymalia are two ſmall holes in Pond la- 


the inner corner or great canthus of the eye, 
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chrymalia, 


one in each eye-lid; they are fituated at the. 


extremities of the tarſi or cartilages, and lead 
to a ſmall membranous bag or lachrymal ſac, 
which 1s ſeated in this corner upon the 
os lachrymale; from the bottom of which, 
there goes a ſmall pipe or naſal canal, which 
pierces this bone 1nto the noſe, opening un- 
der the upper lamina of the os ſpongioſum. 
t moiſtens the inner membrane of the no- 
ſrils, by the ſuperfluous humour of the la- 
chrymal gland. Sometimes the acrimony of 
this humour cauſes ſneezing, which we may 
hinder, by preſſing the angle of the eye, and 
o ſtop its running. Between theſe two 
unctua there is a caruncle (as above men- 
tioned) that ſerves to keep the holes open 
when the eyes are ſhut, 


The orbit of the eye, or cavity in which Obit, 


it is contained, 1s, in all the vacant places, 
filled with looſe fat, which is a proper me- 
dium for the eye to reſt in, and ſerves as a 
ſocket for its motion. The proper parts of 
the eye, which form its globe, eye-ball, or 
bulb, are 1ts coats or tunics, the humors, and 
the veſſels. 


The coats or tunics of the eye are, albugi- coats or tw. 


nea, adnata, or conjunctiva, ſclerotica, cor: nics of the 
eye and hu. 


nea, choroides, and the uvea ; to which may 
be added the retina, being a ſort of a mucous 
coat, 

The humors of the eye are three; viz. the 
aqueous, vitreous, and chryſtalline; the two 
latter are ſurrounded by an extreme thin and 
ine vaſcular membrane, called tunica aranea 
or arachnoides. 


The 


mours, 
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Tunica al- The firſt membrane or coat of the eye, ig 
bugines a" the albuginea, adnate, or conjunctiva. This 
junctiva. is a ſmooth membrane, which covers ſo much 
of the eye as 1s called the white, and bein 
reflected all round, lines the two eye. lids. 
Being thus returned from the eye to the in- 
fide of the eye-lids, it effectually hinders any 
extraneous bodies from getting behind the 
eye into the orbit, and ſmooths the parts it 
covers, which makes the friction leſs between 
the eye and the eye-lids, It is full of ſmall 
veins and arteries, which appear big in an 
ophthalmia or inflammation of the eyes. 
Tunica fele- The ſecond coat is called ſclerotica; it is 
rotica. thick, hard, and ſmooth, and extended from 
the cornea to the optic nerve; it is opake 
behind, but tranſparent before; where it 
makes the third coat called cornea. Both 
together make one firm caſe of a proper form 
for the uſe of the other coats and humors. 
Cornea, Cornea, ſo called from its ſubſtance reſem- 
bling the horn of a lanthorn, is convex; 
tranſparent, and compoſed of various Jami- 
nz, which are nouriſhed by many blood- 
veſſels, ſo fine as not even to hinder the 
ſmalleſt rays of light from entering the eye. 
The cornea 1s fituated in the forepart of the 
eye, ſurrounded by the ſclerotica and albu- 
ginea; it has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, to the 
end that the tears, upon the leaſt pain, may 
be ſqueezed out of the lachrymal gland, to 
waſh off any filth, which, by ſticking to the 
cornei, might render it opake or dim. 
"IM 't he fourth coat of the eye is the choroides, 
choroides: ſo named, on account of the multitude of 
blood-veſlels reſembling the chorion ; it lies 
immediately under the ſclerotica, and is much 
chinner than it, being a membrane of _ 
rm- 
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irmneſs. It is blackiſh, or of a duſky brown 
colour, more or leſs inclining to red. Thiis 
membrane, or coat, has a great number of 
blood-veflels which come from the ſclerotica. 
t is open, or has a hole before, for the paſ- 
lage of the rays of light, called pupilla; the 
part of this coat, which makes the circum- 


terence of the hole, and lies upon the ſide of 


the chryſtalline humor, is the uvea. 
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The fifth coat is the uvea, which is only a ue. 


white circle round the back fide of the cho- 
roides near the cornea, as has been ſaid. 


in this coat we obſerve, firſt, the iris, rei, 


which is a circular variouily coloured part, 
being the anterior ſurface of the uvea, which 
ſurrounds the pupil; it is called the iris, be- 
cauſe in different perſons it is of different co- 
Jours ; hence the denomination of grey, blue, 


brown, haſel, black eyes, &c. each of which 


has its peculiar beauty, and 1s ſuited to the 
complexion of the perſon. The iris is en- 
tirely vaſcular, from which ariſes the variety 
of colours in the human eyes. 


Secondly, the pupil, or foramen, which is popilla. 


round in the human eye, nearly in the mid- 
dle of the iris, and 1s capable of dilatation 
and contraction. Through this aperture, 
the rays of light paſs to the chryſtalline, in 
order to be painted on the retina, and cauſe 
vi[lon. Thirdly, its poſterior ſurface, which 
is black, and in which, when this blackneſs 
is cleared away, there appears the ſphincter 
of the pupil, formed of circular fibres for 
contraction; the ciliary fibres, or proceſſes, 
tor the dilatation of the pupil; the ciliary 
ligament for the motion of the vitreous and 
chryſtalline humors; the arterial and venal 


circles, from which the veſſels are in a won- 
dertul 
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derful manner diſtributed over the uvea; 


the choroides; the ligamentum ciliare; and 


Retina. 


The aque- 
ous humor 
of the eye, 


the vitreous and chryſtalline humors ; the 
ductus nigri, ſo called from their black co. 
lour, placed between the proceſles and the li. 
gamentum ciliare; the ſpace between the 
uvea and the cornea, called the anterior ca- 
mera of the eye; and that between the uvea 
and chryſtalline, called its poſterior camera, 
which is either much ſmaller, or entirely 


wanting. Many authors have attributed 


glands to the uvea, but they are very difficult 
to be diſtinguiſhed, if there be any. 

The ſixth membrane or tunic is the re— 
tina, which lies immediately under the tu— 
nica choroides, and is a very delicate, ten- 
der, and as it were, mucous coat of the 
eye; or more properly, it is only an expan- 
ſion of the optic nerve at the bottom of the 
eye. It is a primary part of the eye, and the 
great organ of viſion, for the ſake of which 
all the reſt were formed. It is called retina 
becauſe it ſomewhat reſembles a net: rays 
of light ſtriking upon this membrane, the 
ſenſation is conveyed by the optic nerves 
to the common ſenſorium, the brain. 

The humors of the eye are three, as hath 
been ſaid; the firſt 1s called the aqueous, 
and lies in the fore part of the globe, imme- 
diately under the cornea: this humor is thin 
and liquid, of a ſpirituous nature, for it will 
not freeze in the greateſt froſt. This evinces 
the neceſſity of a continual ſupply of this 
humor; which is manifeſt it hath, becauſe 
if the cornea be pricked, and this humor 
ſqueezed out, it will be again reſtored in ten 
or twelve hours: this aqueous humor lying 


foremoſt, ſeems chiefly of uſe to prevent 
2 the 
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the cryſtalline from being eaſily bruiſed by 
rubbing, or a blow; and perhaps it ſerves 
for the cryſtalline humor to move forward 
in, while we view near objects, and back- 
ward for remoter objects. 


The ſecond humor is the cryſtalline, diſ- crynattine 
tinctly contained in a very fine coat or mem- humor. 


brane, called aranea, or arachnoides, and is 
ſuſpended by means of the ciliary ligament, 
between the aqueous and vitreous humor, im- 
mediately behind the pupil; in this place it 
hangs free, and is moveable by means of the 
ligament juſt mentioned. It is compoſed of 
a multitude of lamellæ, like the coats of an 
onion; and therefore alſo pellucid and vaſ- 
cular. There is alſo a ſmall quantity of the 
aqueous humor contained within or under 
its coat. The cryſtalline being a thick, com- 
pact humor, in form of a flattiſh convex lens, 
fituated in the middle of the eye, ſerves to 
make that refraction of the rays of light ne- 
ceſſary to make them meet in the retina, and 
form an image thereon, whereby viſion may 
be performed. 


The third humor is the vitreous or glaſly vitreous 
humor, ſo called from its reſemblance to bumor. 


glaſs in fuſion, being very like a fine clear 
jelly in appearance; it is thicker than the 
aqueous, but thinner than the cryſtalline ; 
and is in greater abundance than the other 
two. It lies behind the cryſtalline, and fills 
up the greateſt part of the eye: its fore-fide 
is concave for the cryſtalline humor to 
lodge in, and its back ſide being convex, the 
tunica retina is ſpread over it; it ſerves as a 


medium to keep the cryſtalline humour and 


the retina at a due diſtance, 
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Veſſels, &c. 
of the eye. 
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The eye is furniſhed in a moſt wonderful 
manner with nerves and blood-veſſels, in all 
its parts. The blood-veſlels are branches of 
the carotids and jugulars, fee Chap. ii. gi- 
ſtributed to all parts of the eye in an amazing 
manner. The extreme minute ones convey 
only a fine and ſubtile lymph thither, by 
which means the tunics and humors of the 
eye are nouriſhed ; the veins partly carry the 
blood back to the finuſes of the dura ma- 
ter, and partly to the jugulars. The nerves 
of the eye are very numerous: beſides the 
optic nerve, there are the third and fourth 
pair of the brain. The optic nerves, de- 
ſcribed in Chap. 1. Sect. 7. pierce the globe 
of the eye from the ſide of the noſe, a little 
on the inſide of the optic axes or center. 
Their external coat, which is a production 
of the dura mater, is continued to the ſcle- 
rotis, as their internal is from the Pia mater 
to the choroides: and the medullary fibres 
paſſing through all, are expanded on the re- 
tina, upon which the images of objects are 
painted, The centre of this expanſion is 1n- 
ienſible, and all rays which fall upon it are 
loit ; conſequently, that point of the object 
from which the rays come, is inviſible to the 
eye. The reaſon of this proceeds, probably, 
from the blood-veſlels, which enter the globe 
of the eye with the optic nerve, and cover 
this part of the retina. But whatſoever the 
cauſe be, there is a manifeſt advantage in 
the optic nerves being iaferie? ou the inſide 
of the optic axis, For if ther i... | pxerced 
the eye in the axis, the middle pint of every 
object had been invilble; and where all 
things conduce to make us ſee be: , there we 
had not ſeen at all. We mui!, like 4 ſe, * 
Ol 
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loft ſome part of the object, if the optic 
nerves had been placed on the outſide of the 
optic axis: becauſe an object may be ſo 
placed, as that all the rays which come from 
one point, may fall upon the outſide of both 
eyes: but it is impoſſible they ſhould fall 
upon the inſide of both eyes; therefore that 
oint which is loſt in one eye, 1s viſible by 
the other. Innumerable authors have wrote 
upon the eye and viſion, therefore the reader 
that deſires to be more fully informed may 
conſult the following. Winſlow's Anatomi- 
cal Deſcription of the Eye is drawn up with 
his uſual accuracy. Le Cat 1s very copious 
upon viſion ; but when he would ſeem to 
underſtand colours and refraction better than 
Sir Iſaac Newton, he will ſcarce gain your 
afſent. The writers of courſes of experi- 
mental philoſophy, the chief of which are 
Graveſend, and Mulſchenbrock (for De- 
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fhouliers omits optics) treat at large of the 


eye and viſion; to which Rutherforth, and 
Dr. Smith, who hath wrote a complete ſy- 
ſem of optics, may be joined; and Dr. Por- 
terfield's Treatiſes upon the Motions of the 
Eye, in the Edinburgh Medi:al Acts are ex- 


cellent. 


. 
Of the EAR. 


IME figure and ſituation of the outer 
1 ear need no deſcription, being al- 
ready ſpoken of; and for the bones, muſcles, 
and cartilages, ſee their reſpective ſections in 
Chap. 11, Its inner ſubſtance 1s cartilage, as 
as hath been ſaid, which preſerves its form, 
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without being liable to break: its uſe is to col. 
let ſounds, and direct them into the meatus MI 
auditorius, which is the paſſage that leads to 
the drum. Hence thoſe who have joſt their 
ears, hear not ſo acutely as others; and en. 
deavour to ſupply that want by applying the f 
palm of their hand made hollow to their ears, Ml ” 


Hence the uſefulneſs of hearing trumpets, Ml * 
The meatus auditorius, or paſſage of the MY © 
ear, leads to, and terminates in the mem. 
brana tympani, or drum of the ear. It is Ml © 
near an inch long, and about the fourth part ll ©. 
of an inch wide; and its paſſage is not ſtrait : 


but crooked, paſling firſt upwards and then 
downwards, when it has a ſmall tendency . 
upwards again, and the lower part of its ex- 


tremity bends a little down to the obliquity K 
of the membrana tympani. The beginning 8 
of this paſſage is cartilaginous, being a con- e 
tinuation of the concha contracted ; the end bu 
of it is bony, which makes the greateſt part? 5 
of the upper and back-part of the meatus, * 
as the cartilage does of the lower and fore- 52 
part. The whole internal cavity of the 
meatus is lined with a membrane, which Pe. 
ſeems to be a continuation of the ſkin that) ”y 
covers the auricula, and which grows thinner F 
and thinner as it approaches the tympanum. n | 
On the back. ſide of this membrane there is al ©" 
great number of little glands, whoſe ex? hs 
cretory ducts bring into the meatus a yellows en 
excrement called cerumen or wax of the carg - 
whoſe bitterneſs and viſcidity, together with 1 0 
the hairs in this membrane, hinders inſet$ : 
from approaching the membrana tympanig "4h 
which it likewiſe preſerves againſt the injus 12 
ries of the air. When this wax is accumug lu 
lated in too great quantity, it obſtructs ths "o 


meatus⸗ 
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meatus, by filling up the paſſage, and creates 


the moſt common kind of deafneſs; the re- 
medy of which 1s picking the ears, or ſyring- 


ing them. Thoſe great diſcharges of matter 
from the meatus auditorius which are com- 
monly called impoſthumes in the ear, ſeem 
to be nothing elſe than ulcerations or great 
ſecretions from theſe glands, 


The membrana tympani hes at the inner Membran- 
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extremity of the meatus ; it is extended upon pani. 


i bony ridge or circle of the temporal bone. 
This is an oval membrane; thin, dry, firm, 
and tranſparent : though it ſeems ſtretched 
pretty tight, yet it is not plain, but concave 
outwardly toward the meatus, and inwardly 
convex; being pulled inward by the handle 
of the malleus which is tied to it. This 
membrane does not entirely cloſe the paſſage, 
but has on one fide a ſmall aperture covered 
with a valve, letting the ſmoke of tobacco 
taken in at the mouth find a paſſage through 
it out at the ears. 


The tympanum or drum of the ear, is a Tympanuny 


petty large cavity, ſituated behind the mem- 
brana tympani ; it is about the fourth part 
of an inch deep, as much wide, and about 


half as high. In very young children it is 


aways found full of mucus or a purulent 
matter, which ſeems neceſlary to prevent 
lounds from affecting them too much, there 
being no proviſion to ſhut the ears, as there 
b for the eyes. Cheſelden gives an account 
of a gentleman who had four children born 
deaf, on which, he was adviſed to lay bliſ- 
ters upon the heads of the next children he 
mght have, which he did to three who 
vere born afterward, and every one of them 
heard well. It ſeems not unreaſonable: to 
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{ſuppoſe that too great a quantity of this mu- 
cus upon the drum might be the cauſe of 
deafneis in the four children, and that the 
diſcharge made by the bliſters in the latter 
caſes was the cauſe of their eſcaping the ſame 
misfortune. In this cavity are to be ob- 
ſerved the perioſteum, which lines it, a very 
thin membrane, and furniſhed with a great 
cherda number of blood-vellels; the chorda tympani, 
tympani. being a little nerve compoſed of a combina- 
tion of little branches of the fifth and ſeventh 
Oficula au- Pairs. This is extended in the manner of a 
aitus, &c. cord, under the membrana tympani. In this 
cavity alſo, there are four ſmall bones al- 
ready deſcribed in Chap. ii. Sect. 2. of which 
the firſt is the malleolus or hammer, ſo called 
becauſe of its hape; its manubrium or han- 
dle, which is pretty long and ſmall, is faſ- 
tened to the membrane of the tympanum as 


hath been ſaid, and its head 1s articulated | 
by ginglymus with the body of the incus; | 
which bone is articulated by arthrodia with 
the ſtapes, and the orbiculare lies between. 
The mallens is moved inward by the mul- } 
culus obliquus internus, or trochlearis, or in- 
ternus mallei; it extends the membrana 
tympani that it may be the more affected by 
impulſe of ſounds when they are too weak. | 
This muſcle ariſes from the cartilaginous | 
part of the Euſtachian tube, and paſſing from 
thence in a proper groove, it is reflected un- 
der a {mall proceſs, and thence paſſes on 


perpendicular to the membrana tympani to 
be inſerted into the handle of the malleus, 
ſometimes with a double tendon. Parallel to 
this muſcle lies another extenſor of the mem- | 


brana tympani, called obliquus externus or 
externus mallei; but this is not ſo obvioully | 


al 
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an extenſor as to be known to be ſo without 
an experiment. The muſcle which relaxes 
the membrana tympani is called externus or 
laxator tympani. The relaxation of the 
membrane is made by this muſcle, without 
our knowledge, When ſounds are too ſtrong; 
and as the pupil of the eye 1s contracted 
when we have too much light, and dilated 
where there 1s too little, from what cauſe 
ſoever, ſo when ſounds are too low, or the 
ſenſe of hearing imperfect, from whatever 
cauſe, the extenſors of the tympanum ſtretch 
it tc make the impulſe of ſounds more ef- 
fectual upon it, juſt as in the caſe of the com- 
mon drum, and the cords of any muſical in- 
ſtrument. 


From the tympanum, (which cavity is Tuba Eu- 


called alſo the barrel of the ear) goes the 
Euſtachian tube, or iter ad palatum. The 
beginning of this pallage is very narrow 
and bony, the middle is cartilaginons, and 
its extrenuty, which 2 into the back part 
of the noſtrils, quit above the uvula, is about 
the third part of an inch wide, membranous, 
and dilated by ſome. muſcular fibres; they 
dilate the extremity of this baſſag e, cither 
when we open our mouths to hear more diſ- 
tinctly, or when it is neceſſary there ſhould 
be a free communication between the exter- 
nal air, and that in the cavity of the tympa— 
num. This paſlage, therefore, fecms to be 
exactly of the ſame uſe with the hole in the 


fide of the common drum, that is, to let the 


2 paſs in and out from the barrel of the ear 
to make the membrane vibrate the better, 
and, perhaps, in the ear, which is cloſer than 
2 common drum, to let air in or out as it al- 
ters in denſity, and if any fluid ſhould be ſe- 
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parated in the barrel of the ear, to give it x 


pailage out. This paſſage being obſtructed, 


as it is ſometimes, by a large polypus behind 
the uvula, it cauſes great difficulty of hear- 
ing, and ſometimes, when the meatus audi- 
torius is obſtructed, a man opening his mouth 
wide, will hear pretty well through this paſ- 
ſage, which is often ſo open, as that ſyring. 


ing water through the noſe, it ſhall paſs . | 


through into the barrel of the ear, and cauſe 
deafneſs for ſome time. To the ſtapes, there 
is one muſcle called muſculus ſtapedius; it 
ſerves to pull the ſtapes from off the feneſtra 
ovalis, which otherwiſe 1t covers. 

Beſides the Euſtachian tube already deſcrib- 
ed, there are in the cavity of the tympanum 
three holes, leading to the cavity called veſ- 


tibulum ; which forms the middle part of 


the labyrinth, or innermoſt cavity of the ear, 
termed a labyrinth, from its ſinuoſities and 
windings. | 


The firſt of theſe holes is called feneſtra 


ovalis ; to-which, as hath been ſaid, the baſe 
of the ſtapes 1s fixed, and completely ſtops it. 


The next is the feneſtra rotunda ; and the 
other leads into the cavity of the maſtoide 
proceſs, After theſe may be obſerved three 
ſemicircular canals, which open into the veſ- 


tibulum by five orifices. 


The cochlea of the ear is placed oppoſite ? 
to theſe canals, and is in the manner ofa a 
ſnail-ſhell, forming two turns and a half ina 
ſpiral form. In this are to be remarked the 
nucleus and the canal, which is divided into 
two, by a ſpiral lamina : the upper of theſe | 
opens into the veſtibulum, and is called the 
ſcala veſtibuli, and the lower, which termi- 
nates in the hollow of the tympanum, ** ; 
| the 
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the feneſtra rotunda, is called ſcala tympani. 
The two holes, called feneſtra ovalis 'and ro- 
tunda, are cloſed with a fine membrane like 
the membrane called the drum, and the lar- 
ger being occaſionally covered and uncovered 
by the ſtapes, ſounds are thereby made to 
influence more or leſs, as beſt ſerves for hear- 
ing; and this advantage being added to that 
of a lax or tenſe tympanum, the effect of 
ſounds may be greatly increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed upon the auditory nerves, expanded 
in the labyrinth. In the ſtrongeſt ſounds, the 
membrana tympani may be lax, and the fe- 
neſtra ovalis covered; and for the loweſt, the 
membrane tenſe and the feneſtra uncovered. 
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A very delicate and fine membrane, carried Membrane 


along through the cavities of the labyrinth, 


of the laby- 
rinth the 


is formed of an expanſion of the auditory organ of 
nerve, and 1s the primary part of the organ bearing. 


of hearing, juſt as the retina is formed of 
the expanſion of the optic nerve, and is the 
primary organ of ſeeing. Next may be ob- 
ſerved the auditory canal, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed into the common and proper; the 
common is large, and has foraminula in it, 
paſſing into the labyrinth; the proper one is 
narrow and longer, terminating partly in the 
cavity of the cranium, and partly between 
the ſtyloide and maſtoide proceſſes. 


The arteries of the ear are from the caro- vents, Sc. 
tids, both external and internal; the veins of the ear. 


run partly to the jugulars, and partly to the 
ſinuſes of the dura mater; the nervus audi- 
torius enters by the hole in the internal pro- 
ceſs of the os petroſum. It conſiſts of two 
bundles, of which one is hard, the other foft. 
Five branches of the portio mollis enter the 
veſtibulum, and form a delicate web, which 

ſends 


Deafneſs, 
| treatment 
' of, 
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ſends ſhips that run through the ſemicircular 
canals; the reſt of the portio mollis enters 
the cochlea at the center of its baſe, and turns 
with the ſpiral line, of Which it probably 
makes the membranous part. The ports 
dura paſſes through its proper pailage, to be 
diſtributed among the external parts about 
the ear. 

There have been inſtances of the tympa— 
num being deſtroyed by an ulcer, and the 
auditory bones caſt out, without deſtroying 


the hearing. From which, and other like 


caſes, it may be concluded that the mem- 
brana tympani, t though uſeful in hearing, is 
not the ſeat of that ſenſe, and if any dilcaſe 
in that membrane ſhopld obitruct the patl- 
{age of ſounds to the internal parts of the 
ear, which are the ſcat of that ſenſe, an artt- 
ficial paſlage through that membrane might 
recover hearing, as the removing the «(ry- 
ſtalline humor, when that obſtrucis the light, 
recovers light. 

In all complaints of deafneſs, the practi— 
tioner ought carefully to examine the ſtate of 
the ear; and n whether the patient has, 
or hath had any abſceſs in the external mca- 
tus of the car affected, that might have 
eroded the membrane of the 447 danum; 


and he ſhould try whether it is found or 


not. This is done by Wins a Jighted 


candle to the affected ear. And if pon a | 


ſtrong effort of exſpiration determined to. 


wards the ears, by {topping the mouth and | 


noſtrils, the flame of the candle is ſenſibly 


acted upon, we may conclude the membrane 


of the tympanum to be broken, and the hear- 


ing by that ear irrecoverably loſt; for the | 
cold air gets directly through the breach int 
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the cavity of the tympanum, and by chilling 
and drying the delicate perioſteum of the little 
bones, the metabranes of the cavity, and the 
ſmall muſcle:, renders the parts unſit for per- 
forming their functions If the wax is hardened, 
or even ſtony, drop in {ome oil of almonds 


over night, quicxened with a very ſmall pro- 
portion of chemical oil of anniſeeds or am- 


ber; and the next morning, inject with ſoap 
ſuds and a little tincture of myrrh or trau- 
matic balſam, wade milk-warm or ſomewhat 
warmer, Injections are to be puſhed in 
gently, not to hurt the membrana tympani. 
If there 1s an abſceſs in tite external meatus, 
it ought to be healed as ſoon as poſſible, 
that rhe pus may not at length affect the 
tympanum. For the diſeaſes of the ear, 
the reader may conſult Duverney: and on 
the organ of hearing and ſounds, the fol- 
lowing authors; where he will find ample in- 
formation, | | 

Merſennus in his book De Harmonicis, 
and Kircher in his Mufurgia and Phonur- 
gia, have treated copiouſly of ſounds and 
founding inſtruments. Writers on experi- 
mental philoſophy, the chief of whom are 
Graveſende, Deſaguliers, and Muſchen- 
broeck, likewiſe handle this ſubject. Hel- 
mam's I. ectures are an excellent epitome ; 
and Schellamer de Auditis contains almoſt 
what is ſufficient of this doctrine, as far as 
an account of the organ of hearing is con- 
cerned. 
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Of the SENSES of SMELLING, TasTING, and 
FEELING. 


HE principal organs of ſmelling are 
the noſtrils, and the olfactory nerves, 
Though the parts of the noſe are already de- 
ſcribed in the foregoing ſheets, it may not 
be improper here to take a view of the whole 
together. The external parts of the noſe 
are well known, therefore need no deſcrip— 
tion. The internal parts are, the bones, 
muſoles, cartilages, veilels, &c. See their 
reſpective Sections. The cartilages, which 
form the lower part, are connected by mem- 
branes, in order to render it flexible; the 
firſt of theſe form the anterior part of the 
ſeptum narium ; there are two very large 
and conſpicuous ones in each of the alæ, and 
between theſe there are placed ſometimes 
two, ſometimes three, and ſometimes more 
ſmaller ones. The ſeptum narium is cartila- 
ginous in its anterior and lower part; in Its 
poſterior and upper it is bony; and theſe 
parts are ſurrounded by robuſt and ſtrong 
membranes, which join them firmly toge- 
ther. = 
There are two paſſages from the noſtrils 
into the mouth, deſtined for the paſſage of 
air and of the mucous matter: there are ſi- 
nuſes in the maxillary, frontal, and ſphenoi- 
dal bones; and cellulæ in the os æthmoides, 
which increaſe the hollow of the noſe, and 
thus gives room for the greater expanſion of 


ine» 
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inequalities and eminences of the os ſpongio- 
ſum of the noſtrils, which ſerve partly the 


ſame purpoſes, and partly to prevent inſects 


and other extraneous matter, and even the 
cold air from getting immediately that way 
into the mouth. There is likewiſe a ſoft and 
vaſcular membrane, which inveſts and lines 
the noſtrils, and all the ſinuſes and irregula- 
rities; this is called the membrana mucoſa, 
and pituaria of Schneider, and 1s the pri- 
mary organ of ſmelling, and the place of ſe- 
cretion of the mucus of the noſtrils. This 
membrane in general is of a porous ſpongy 
texture, unequally thick in different places. 
Beſides the nerves that are diſtributed over 
it, and its blood-veſſels, it abounds with 
with glands, which ſeparate a mucous fluid, 
to be poured out upon its ſurface, partly 
through cylindrical excretory ducts, partly 
from round folliculi, opening into it with- 
out ducts. This mucus, which is formed in 
oreat plenty over the whole ſurface of the 
membrane, ſerves to defend the bare nerves 
from the injuries of the air, and, at the ſame 
time preſerves it moiſt and ftops the exha- 
lation or effluvia of odoriferous bodies, which 


make their impreſſions upon the olfactory - 


nerves that are. ſpread upon it, and whole 
minute ramifications or evaneſcent branches 
are expanded on its whole ſurface. There 
are ſeveral ducts or conduits, which open 
between the laminæ of the os ſpongioſum 
and cribiforme into the noſtrils. I he firſt 
and ſecond are the ductus lachrymales ; the 
third and fourth come from the ſinus fron- 
talis; the fifth and ſixth from the nut of the 
ſecond bone of the upper jaw; the ſeventh 
and eighth from the cells of the os ſpongi- 

6 oſum ; 
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oſum; they pierce the membrane which co- 
ver the firſt or uppermoſt lamina ; and the 
ninth and tenth come from the ſinus in the 
os ſphenoides; for theſe ſinuſes, &c. conſult 
the index. All theſe ducts carry the liquor, 
which is ſeparated in their cavities, into the 
noſtrils, for the moiſtening its membranes 
which otherwiſe would dry too much by the 
air breathed through the noſtrils. They are 
all lined with the fame membrane, by which 
contrivance the organ of imelling is vaſtly 


| enlarged: | 
F The arteries of the noſe, which are diſ- ! 
perſed in prodigious numbers through the | Ss 
| pituitary membrane, ariſe from the caro- MI © 
4 tids; theſe alſo ſerve for the ſecretion of mu- Ml © 
cus. The veins are from the jugulars, by | 5 


which the abundant blood not employed for 
theſe purpoſes, is returned. For an effectual | 
method to ſtop an hæmorrhage of the noſe, | 5 
ſee my Marine Surgeon, Kc. It is certain, , 
that there is no patlage to the brain for the 
air, much leſs for the powders ſnuffed up 


} the noſtrils : and whether there be any tor , 
1 tranſmitting a mucous humour from the en 
brain, in order to its being diſcharged at the . 8 
noſtrils, as the ancients, and ſome others of =o 

the moderns have ſuppoſed, is not yet aſcer- | . 

tained. AS... | 
| The act of ſmelling is performed by means "5h 
| of odorous efluvia, floating in the ain, be- | ap 


| drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpiration, 
| a. {truck with ſuch force againſt the ſibril le 
of the olfactory nerves, which the figure of 
the noſe, and the ſituation of the little bones, 
render oppolite thereto, as to ſhake them, 
and give them a vibratory motion; which 


action, being communicated thence to the 
ſervo- 
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ſenſorium commune, occaſions an idea of a 
fweet, or fœtid, or four, or an aromatic, or 
z putrified object, &c. Brutes in general 
have 2 more exquiſite ſenſe of ſmelling than 
men; their noſes being more full of lamellæ; 
and the pallage for the air being narrow and 
crooked, few of the ethuvia eſcape one place 
or another; beſides, their olfactory nerves 
may be more ſenſible. Fiſh, though they 
have no noſes yet by their mouths; as Che- 
ſelden obſerves, they may taſte the efluvia 
in the water, there being more nerves dif- 
poſed in their mouths, than through their 
zhole bodies beſides, the optic excepted ; 
but their taſte is not ſo exquiſite as in land 
mimals. The freſher the bait, the more the 
efluvia; which is what entices them to take 
it, and not the taſte. 

Some give an account why the ſmell of 
bodies, which conſiſt of acrimonious parts, 
draws tears from our eyes; and why the 
want of taite docs ordinarily accompany the 
want of ſmelling, by the communication of 
the branches of the fifth pair of nerves, 
which are diſtributed through thoſe organs of 
ſenſotion. 

some odours are medicinal, and ſome 
poiſonous. The eilluvia of wine and ſpirits 
have been found to inebriate. There have 
been inſtances of aloes and colocynth ope- 
rung as cathartics by ſmell; but perhaps 
that might be owing to imagination. The 
fumes of kindled brimſtone and charcoal, 
when confined in a room or Within a cloſe 
pl ce, prove deadly. The effluvia of wine 
termenting in a large caik, if directed nnn 

through a ſmall hole upon the lungs, are the 
not ſuddenly deſtructive of all known poi- 

fans: 
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ſons. Mineral damps have often killed mi. 
ners; and poiſons have been conveyed with | 
too certain effects, in the way of odour. : 

The ſenſe of taſting is a peculiar ſenſation | 
excited by means of the nervous papillz of | 


the tongue. It is only the upper part, or 
dorſum, and the marginal brim of the tongue, | 
: This is evinced by | 
touching any other part within the mouth 
by the moſt ſapid bodies, ſuppoſe ſalt; which | 
application excites no ſenſe of taſte. The 
immediate organ of taſte is nervous papillæ, 
on theſe parts of the tongue I have juſt now | 
mentioned, covered over with a mucous and | 
almoſt tranſparent membrane. Theſe papillz | 
are larger and more conſpicuous than | 
any other in the body. There are found | 
three different kinds of them: one bigger MI ' 
and harder than the reſt, which poſleſſes | i 
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chiefly the back or upper part of the tongue: | 
theſe are of a duller ſenſation than the other, 


The ſecond are of an oval figure, leſs, and a 
more tender than the former: they are ſcat- | f 
tered over the upper part of the tongue, and M © 
the nearer they approach to its apex, or 
point, the more like they become unto the l 
third ſort, which is by far the moſt numerous 0 


and ſmalleſt. They are diſſeminated amongſt 5 


the reſt, and are of a conical figure, and the 
© . . {c 
moſt accutely ſentient of all, conſtituting the a 
rincipal part of the organ of taſte; eſpeci- 10 


ally ſuch of them as are at, or near the point 
of the tongue, where that ſenſe is moſt} 
acute. 
When we are to taſte, we endeavour, if 
the object is ſolid, firſt to communute it by 
maſtication: then the ſaliva, or whatever 


Juice the mouth aftords, is poured out oo 
the! 
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the comminuted molecula, and mixed with 
it. This being done, the papillæ are erected, 
and the thing to be taſted is preſſed againſt 
the upper part of the tongue, where the pa- 
pillæ are placed, by thruſting it againſt the 
roof of the mouth. The erection of the pa- 
pille in taſting, may be ſeen with attention 
by the aſſiſtance of the microſcope. If the 
tongue and mouth be quite dry, we cannot 
taſte at all, for want of moiſture to diſſolve 
the ſapid particles, The varieties of taſte are 
| infinite in number: which are ſo well known 
| nas to need no comment in this place. The 
tongue is ſupplied with nerves from a branch 
of the fifth pair. | 

Herbivorous animals, which have a va- | 
riety of alimentary vegetables ſpread before 
them, with noxious ones intermixed, are fur- 
niſhed with long tongues; and therefore a 
WW larger taſting ſenſory, with a more exquilite 
4] ſtructure of papillæ, which man, who may 
1 ſubſiſt upon a leſs variety of aliments, and is 
endowed with reaſon to enable him to profit 
d 
by admonition and experience, hath not the 
ſame occaſion for. 

Feeling is alſo one of the five external g.,. ot 
f ſenſes; the other four are already ſpoken of. feeling. 
# By feeling, we obtain the ideas of ſolid, hard, 
loft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, and other 
tangible qualities. This ſenſe is the coarſeſt, 
but at the l. me time, the ſureſt of all others: 
it is beſides the moſt univerſal. We ſee and 
hear with ſmall portions of our body, but 
we feel with all. Nature has beſtowed that 
general ſenſation wherever there are nerves, 
and they are every where, where there 1s 
life; were it otherwiſe, the parts diveſted of 
i might be deſtroyed without our know— 
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ledge. I have before obſerved, in the intro. 


duction to this work, that the ſkin or cutis 
vera is plentifully fupplied with nerves as 
well as blood veſlels, ſee Euſtachius's Tables, 
fig. 21. and fig. 23. Where they are deline- 
ated. 

Theſe nerves being branched out, and diſ- 
perſed over every phyſical point of the ſub. 
tance of the ſkin, render it extremely ſen- 
ſible. Their ultimate filaments are collected 
into finall bundles on the outer ſurface of 
the ſkin, immediately under the epidermis, 
form what anatomiſts call papillæ, that is, 
little nipplez, ſuppoſed to be found over the 
whole ſurface of the ſkin, but much more 
conſpicuous in ſome places than others; and 
theſe papillæ are deemed the immediate or- 
gans of fceling. They are higher and more 
numerous in the palms of the hand, the ſoles 
of the feet, and in the toes and fingers, eſpe- 
cially the extremities of the latter. Hence 
the ſenſe of feeling is there quickeſt and moſt 
diſtinct. The perſpirable matter, conſtantly 
gliding over theſe papillæ, preſerves them 
woilt, and in a fit condition to exerciſe their 
functions, as hath before been obſerved: and 
the inſenſible epidermis being ſpread over 
them, like a covering, and interpoſed be- 
tween the ſkin and the bodies touched or felt, 
prevents the ſenſe from being too exquilite 
and uneaſy, or painful, as it actually be- 
comes, when that is rubbed off. In feeling 
nicely. any object, in order to examine its 
properties by the touch, we gently and at- 
tentively rub the points of our fingers over 
it; whereby the papille being affected, con- 
vey to the ſenſorium commune the idea of 
bardneſs or ſoftneſs, ſnoothneſs or * 

neſs, 
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neſs, Equality or inequality; but heat and 
cold, dryneſs and moiſture, are perceived by 
barely touching without rubbing. It is not 
improbable, that in nice microſcopical exami- 
nations, the papillæ are erected, as may be 
concluded by analogy, from what has been 
obſerved in the organ of taſte. And Mal- 
pighius imagined he actually ſaw that erec- 
tion in the papillæ of the fingers with a mi- 

croſcope. | | 
Theſe nervous papillz ſerve only to the 
perfection of feeling, and to diverſify ſen- 
fation ; their ſtructure being not abſolutely 
neceſſary to it: for the lips of a freſh wound, 
the perioſteum, and the tendons, when un- 
covered, are extremely ſenſible without 
them; but it was neceſſary for the perfection 
of feeling, that the nerves ſhould form theſe 
ſmall eminences, becauſe they are more ea- 
fily moved by the impreſſion of bodies, than 
an uniform furface, and it is by means of 
this ſtructure, that we are enabled to diſtin- 
guiſh not only the ſize and figure of bodies, 
their hardneſs and ſoftneſs, but alſo their 
heat and cold. All the nervous ſolids, while 
animated by their fluids, have this general 
ſenſation of feeling, which is the baſis of 
all other ſenſations; and is fo uſeful, that 
it ſupplies the office of the eyes, and in 
ſome ſenſe indemnifies us for their loſs; 2 
very remarkable living inſtance of this there 
is now in this county (Cornwall) of one 
John Yates, in the pariſh of St. Iſſey near 
Paditow, an exceeding ingenious mechanic, 
&c. Another remarkable inſtance was the 
late celebrated profeſſor at Cambridge; and 
Des Piles informs us of a blind ſtatuary, who 
E e 2 by 
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by feeling curiouſly any face, could make 2 
buſt bearing a ſtriking reſemblance to it. 

Itching is a ſenſation occaſioned by ſome 
cauſe irritating theſe papillæ above men- 
tioned, as perſpirable matter obſtructed, 
tickling the {kin with a feather, &c which 
provoke us to rub the part, and remove 
what is troubleſome. This ſenſation, when 
exceſſive, is perhaps more intolerable than 
almoſt any other, and capable of bringing 
on univerſal convulſions 

Pain is cauſed by whatever fo affects the 
nerves as to endanger their deſtruction, 
whether by diſtraction, cutting, eroſion, 
burning, or otherwiſe. The ſenſe of feeling 
in general is given us, that we may avoid 
whatever has a tendency to ruin our bodies. 


SE © T. 
Of the CurLe, and CayIMFIcATIOx. 


HYLE is a milky fluid, ſecreted from 
the aliments by means of digeſtion. 
he principles of the chyle ſeem to be ſul— 
phureous, mucilaginous, ſaline, and aqueous. 
It is a kind of natural emulſion, both with 
regard to the colour, the ingredients, and 
the manner of preparation, There is this 
difference between the arthcial and natural 
emulſion, that the latter is far more pure, 
and is prepared with much greater apparatus, 
not by the ſudden expfeſſion of part of the 
liquid, but by a gentle and ſucceſſive perco- 
lation. The chyle is made ſooner or later, 
according to the difference of the tempera- 
ments, Arength, aliments, and 3 
there · 


OF CHYLIFICATION. 


therefore, how many hours chylification re- 
quires, cannot be certainly determined. When 
the chyle enters the villous ofcula of the lac- 
teals, it is not a fluid extracted merely from 


the aliment and drink, but a uv ture of ſe- 


veral fluids; that is, the ſaliva and thinner 
mucus of the mouth, and the two fluids of 
the ceſophagus, one proceeding from the vil- 
lous membrane of the tube itſelf, the other 
from its glands. To theſe may be added, 


the glutinous fluid of the ſtomach, the pan- 


creatic juice, and the fluid of Peyer's glands, 
which are very numerous in the ſmall inteſ- 
tines. Hence the reaſon appears, why men 
may live upon bread and water, why the 
oriental nations uſe rice in the room of all 
kinds of pulſe; and why acids, ſpirituous 
liquors, ſaline things, and many vegetable 
juices, herbs, roots, and aromatic ſubſtances, 


are the leaſt fit to generate chyle. Some of 


the ancients ſuppoſed the chyle was changed 
into blood in the liver; others in the heart: 
but the moderns, with more reaſon, take 
tie change to be effected by the blood itſelf, 
im all the parts of the body. See the next 
Section, Of the Blood, &c. 
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Chylification is the formation of the chyle, or yi. 
or the act whereby the food is changed into cation, 


chyle. Chylification commences by commi- 
nuting the aliment in the mouth, mixing it 
with ſaliva, and chewing it with the teeth; 
by theſe means the food is reduced into a 
kind of pulp, which, being received into the 
tomach, mixes with the juices thereof; and 
thus diluted, begins to ferment and putrify, 
nd aſſuming a very different form from what 
It had before, grows either acid or rancid. 
Here it meets with a juice ſeparated from rhe 
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blood by the glands of that part, whaſe ex. 
Aretory ducts open into the cavity of the 
ſtomach ; by the commixture of theſe liquors, 
whether of ſaliva, or the juice of the ſto, 
mach, a proper menſtruum is compoſed, by 
which the parts of the aliment are ſtill more 
and more divided by its inſinuating into their 
pores, acquire ſtil] a greater likeneſs to the 
animal fluids, and form what is called chyme, 
The ſtomach, by means of its muſcular fi- 
bres, contracting itſelf, gradually diſcharges 
its contents by the pylorus into the duode- 
num; in which gut, after a ſmall ſemicircu- 
lar deſcent, it meets with the pancreatic 
Juice and bile; both which joining with it, 
renders ſome part of the aliment more fluid, 
by ſtill difuniting the groſſer parts from the 
more pure, and here the chilification is made 
perfect. The bile which abounds with I1x1- 
vial falts, and 1s apt to entangle with the 
groſſer parts of the concocted aliment, ſti- 
mulates the guts, and cleanſes their cavitis MI | 
of the mucous matter ſeparated from the 
blood by the glands of the guts, and lodged 


in their cavities; which not only moiſtens MI | 

| the inſide of the guts, but defends the moutn WM ; 
of the lacteal veſſels from being injured by M 
any thing which paſſes that way. The con- Ml 
tents of the inteſtines move ſtill on, by means WM & 
of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, whillt WM 
thoſe thinner parts, fitted to the pores of the f. 
lacteal veſſels are abſorbed by them: the c 
thicker move ſtill more ſlowly on, and by M x; 
the many ſtops they continually meet with MW + 
by the connivent valves, all the chyle or thin 41 
parts are at length entirely abſorbed ; the re- fo 
mains being merely excrementitious, are only WM th 
fit to be protruded by ſtool, In the pallage WF pr 
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through the ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of 
the maſs, which we call the chyle (as has 
been already obſerved) enters the orifices of 
the lacteal veſlels of the firit kind, wherewith 
the whole meſentery abounds, which either 
alone, or together with the meſeraic veins, 
diſcharge theinſelves into the glands, at the 
baſis of the meſentery. Then the chyle is 
taken up by the lacteals of the ſecond kind, 


and is conveyec. into glands between the two 


tendons of the diaphragm, called Pecguet's 
reſerv.tory, or receptaculum chyli; whence 
it is carried to the heart by the thoracic duct, 
and the ſubclavian vein; here it firſt mixes 
with the blood, and in Ct becomes aflimi- 
lated thereto. 
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Of the Brood and its Circulation, 
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HE blood is the great ſource from of :1, 
which all the other liquors of the body bios. 


are derived. It 1s formed trom chyle by va- 
rious and ſucceſſive degrees. A few hours 
after meals, the chyle is found conveyed into 
the blood, though not aſhmilated. Hence, 
when after a liberal meal, blood is taken from 
Wvein, beſides the ſerum and the red part, 
there 1s a white, ſweet, and chylous part 
found Aucuating i in it, In a few hours the 
chyle, conveyed With the blood through the 
veſſels, is ſeparated from it by the fabric of 
the breaſts, and affords milk, which is of a 
different nature both from blood and chyle; 

tor in milk there begins to be formed 
that tendency to concretion which is already 


preſent in the ſerum of the blood, for it 


Ee 4 yields 
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OF THE BLOOD. 


| Yields cheeſe. But this tendency to concre- 


tion is never found in the chyle. Hence we 


may artificially imitate the preparation of 


chyle in emulſions, but never the nature of 
milk. When a ſound woinan for twelve hours 
totally abſtains from meat and drink, her 
milk begins to be ſaline and yellowiſh. If 
the abſtains ſtill longer, nothing is found in 
the blood taken from her veins, but what, 
like the white of an egg, is by means of the 
fire concreted, which never happens in the 


chvle. Hence we may conclude, that the 


bodies of found perſons are the formers and 
producers of their own blood, in the ſame man- 


ner as any plant, by its peculiar fabric, prepares 


its ſap from the juices of the fertile earth and 
the genial influences of the circumambient 
air, But in the human body the formation 
of the blood depends principally upon the 


eflicacy of the circulation, by which the vel- $ 
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ſels act upon their contained fluids : hence in 
the moſt robuſt perſons the blood is reddeſt, 
or rather almoſt black, in conſequence of its 
ſaturated red colour, and is concreted almoſt 
the very moment it is left in a ſtate of reſt. 

In acute diſeaſes, when the circulation is 


increaſed, all the parts are intenſely red, and 
the ſerum of the blood is converted into 2 


ſciflile maſs, But in weak perſons in who 


the efficacy of the circulation is far leſs, af 
the parts are pale and languid, whilſt the 
blood is thin and hardly capable of concre- | 
tion, But when in ſuch perſons, with due 
exerciſe and proper remedies, the circulation 
is augmented, the red colour and due cohe- 


fion of the blood return. 


The molt obvious compoſition of blood is 
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thick reddiſh part, called erafſamentum, 
This laſt, viewed by the microſcope, 1s ſeen 
to conſiſt of red globules, of a certain de- 
termined magnitude, the ſame in different 


arts of the whole body. Lewenhoek went 


farther; he diſcovered thoſe globules to be 
made up of lefler ones, which were likewiſe 
compoſed of others {till ſmaller; and ſo on 
to the fifth, ſixth, &c. orders. Hence it ap- 
pears, how little reaſon certain phyſiologiſts 
had to ſuppoſe theſe globules made up of 
viſcid bullulæ, incloſing little ſpherules of 
air. As to the fibres, which many have de- 
ſcribed as eflential parts of the blood, there 
are no veſtiges of them to be found, at leaſt 
in its natural ſtate. 

Scrum is a thin, tranſparent, ſaltiſh li- 
quor, which makes a conſiderable part in the 
maſs of blood. The ſerum is in reality the 
ſame with the lympha, which is carried by 
the arteries through the ſeveral parts of the 
body; whence it returns partly in the veins, 
and partly in the lymphatic veſſels. Sweat 
and urine are nothing but ſerum drained of 
their nutritious parts, by repeated circula- 
tions, and ſecreted from the blood in the 
glands of the ſkin and kidneys. The ap- 
cients did not pretend to determine the pro- 
portions of the conſtituent parts of the 
blood; but from the experiments of mo- 
dern chemiſts, they have been found to be 
nearly as in the following table, where the 


blood it reckoned unity, and ſuppoſed to 


conſiſt of 4873 grains. 
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N®. of grains. Proportion te 
the whole. 
Water — 4068 — 
Oil — _— — 
Salt — 190 — * 
Earth — x — 75. 
Air — 171 3 


Thus we fee how greatly the watery or 
phlegmatic part of the blood exceeds the 
However, it is proper to 
obſerve, that there is a remarkable difference 
between the blood as it circulates in the vel. * 
ſels of animals, and when expoſed to the 
We know that all bodies whatſo- ? 
ever are condenſed by cold, and expanded 
again by heat; ſo that we may ſafely aflirm ? 
cold blood, or blood in that ſtate in which 
it is commonly examined, to be ſpecifically * 
heavier than that circulating in veſſels of 
For the quantity and velo- 


other principles. 


cold air, 


living animals. 
city of the blood, ſee Chap. i Sect. 5. 


The circulation of the blood is that natu- 
ef the blood 13] motion whereby it is alternately carried 
from the heart to all parts of the body by 
the arteries, and returned from the ſame } 
parts to the heart by the veins. 'Lhis mo- 
tion is chiefly cauſed by the dilatation and } 
contraction of the heart, and is the principle 
All the veins dil- | 
charge themſelves into the ventricles of the 
heart ; from hence all the arteries ariſe; the | 
blood expelled out of the rignt ventricle, | 
muſt be carried through the pulmonary ar- 


on which life depends. 


tery into the lungs; from which it muſt be 
returned by the pulmonary veins, to the left 
ventricle : from the left ventricle, the blood, 
thus imported, is, by the conſtriction of that 


part, again expelled into the aorta, and by 
| | it 
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it diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, 
ind thence is returned again to the right 
ventricle by the cava, which completes the 
circulation. This circulation becomes ac- 
tually viſible, with the aſſiſtance of a microſ- 
cope, eſpecially in fiſn, frogs, &c. wherein 
the inoſculation, or union of the extremities 
of the arteries with thoſe of the veins, toge- 
ther with the globules of the blood flowing 
from the one into the other, may be plainly 
ſcen, as repreſented in Cheſelden's Anatomy. 
Hence it is evident, the blood is carried by 
the vena cava into the right auricle, and 
from thence into the right ventricle, From 
the right ventricle it is ſent into the lungs 
through the pulmonary artery, and by the 
pulmonary vein returned to the left auricle, 
ſrom that into the left ventricle ; out of which 


ic is propelled through the aorta, and by its 


min ate ramifications, diſtributed all over the 
bady ; then being taken up by the beginnings 
of the veins, it is again brought to the right 


ſinus (of the aſcending and deſcending cava) 


and apric'e; and this circulation is inceſſantly 
reiterated, For a more particular and finiſh- 
ed account of the circulation of the blood, 
the reader 1s referred to Boerhaave, Haller, 
Whytt, &c. who have wrote profeſſedly 
on the ſubjett. However, it may not be 
be amiſs to obſerve the following phænc- 


mena, with which the circulation is attended. 


1, Both the venous ſinuſes of the cava are 
blled and grow turgid at the ſame time. 2. 
Both auricles grow flaccid at ,the ſame time, 
and both are filled at the ſame time with 
blood, impelled by the contractile force of its 


correſpondent muſcular venous finus. 3. Each 


ventricle contracts and empties itſelf of blood 
At 
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at the ſame time; and the two great arteries 
are filled and dilated at the ſame time, 4. As 
ſoon as the blood, by this contraction, is ex- 
pelled, both ventricles being empty, the heart 
grows larger and broader 5. Upon which 
the muſcular fibres of both venous ſinuſes 
contract, and expreſs the blood contained in 
them, into the ventricle of the heart. 6 In 
the mean time, the venous ſinuſes are again 
filled as before, and the auricles, &c. return 
into their former habitude. 7. This altera- 
tion continues till we begin to languiſh un— 
der the approach of death, at which time 
the auricles and venous ſinuſes make ſeveral 
palpitations, for one contraction of the ven— 
tricle. 5 

In a foetus, the apparatus for the circula. 
tion of the blood is ſomewhat different trom 
that in adults, as above deſcribed. The ſep— 
tum, which ſeparates the two auricles of the 
heart, is pierced through with an aperture 
called the foramen ovale; and the trunk of 
the pulmonary artery, a little after it has left 
the heart, ſends out a tube into the deſcend- 
ing aorta, called the communicating canal. 
The foetus being born, the foramen ovale 
cloſes by degrees, and the canal of commu- 
nication dries up, and becomes a {imple liga- 


ment. 
S ECT 


Of MrscuLan MorioN. 


Muſcle is the immediate organical effi- 
cient cauſe or inſtrument of animal mo- 
tion, whether voluntary or involuntary. 


have ſaid organical, becauſe there are mo- 
tions 
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OF MUSCULAR MOTION. 


tions producd in the living body by mere elaſ- 
ticity ; an inſtance of which we have ſeen in 
the cartilages of the ribs, and in the arteries. 
The general characteriſtic of all muſcles is, 
that they conſiſt of fleſhy fibres, which, when 
acting, thorten and contract themſelves. For 
the deſcription of a muſcle, See Chap. i. 
| $4. 4, Muſcles are alſo plentifully ſupplied 
with arteries, carrying red blood, which 
branch out into {ſmaller and ſmaller twigs, 
till they ſeem loft, both in the cellular mem- 
brane, and the proper ſubſtance of the muſ- 
de. Theſe arteries are accompanied with 
veins ramiſied in like manner, inſomuch, 
that a conſiderable part of the bulk of a muſ- 
de is owing to its blood-veſſels; and the red 
colour of the fibres ſeems to be produced by 
the blood which irrigates them, for when 
that is waſhed out by repeated injections of. 
warm water, the muſcle becomes both pale 
md ſhrivelled. Lymphatic veins are like- 
vile obſerved in muſcles : and, laſtly, nerves 
we diſtributed to muſcles in plenty, and ſoon 
tecome ſo ſmall by their diviſions, as to be 
paſt tracing. Blood-veflels and nerves are 
not wanting even in the tendons; but are 
there both ſmalier and leſs numerous. See 
every thing relating to muſcles in general, 
molt accurately, fully, and elegantly deſcrib- 
ed, as far as the cye, injections, knife, or 
microſcope can go, in the firſt book of Al- 
binus's Myology. 

No one action in the animal body hath fo 
much puzzled enquirers, as the particular 
manner in which muſcular motion is per— 
ſormed: and no wonder, ſince anatomy 
krves us in little or no ſtead in our reſearches 
ater it: we can neither reach the laſt divi- 
lions 
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fions and terminations of the blood-veſſds 


and nerves, nor can we any how come at 
the ultimate ſtructure of a muſcular fibre, | 
When we have uſed the greateſt magnihers 
to diſcover the texture thereof, we are no \ 
wiſer than when we only employ the naked ' 
eye; we ſee nothing but ſmaller bundles ſi. t. 
milar to the larger ones, which they compoſe, t. 
As therefore the truth cannot be made out 2 
by direct autopſia, authors have had recourſe 

to fancy and conjecture; and, as it is much ce 
eafier to demoliſh than to build up, to con- Ho. 
fute error than to find out truth, each wri- m 
ter on this ſubject, after confuting former hy-. MW ar 
potheſes, which for the moſt part it was not IM bi 
difficult to do, thought it incumbent on him MM be 
to propoſe a new one of his own, which wasin WW th: 
its turn confuted. Iſnall, therefore, with ſome MI fa 
little variation, follow Boerhaave and Haller, MMI ing 
and inſert what ſeems to be moſt probabie act. 
concerning this abſtruſe matter. It is cer- MI vit 
tain, as hath been mentioned before in Chap, MW nat 
3, Sect. 7. that tying a nerve faſt round, Ml far 
cutting, or otherwiſe deſtroying it, immedi- MI gan 


ately ſtops the voluntary action of any muſ- WII tio! 
cle, that is ſupplied ſolely with filaments from WI of | 
that nerve, Tying an arterial trunk, which WW mal 


furniſhes a muſcle with all its blood, de- bal 
ſtroys its action alſo; but not inſtantly, nor All 
till ſome confiderable time after; at leaſt ſe- WI nerv 
veral hours. From this it may be juſtly con- nub 
cluded, that an actual preſent ſupply of 2r- WW tilt 
terial blood to the ſubſtance of a muſcle, is t is 
not requiſite to every ſingle exertion of its fth! 
contractile power. And it is natural to n ac 
think that an inability of moving, after the bel) 
artery hath been tied a conſiderable time, 1 _ 
wller 


occaſioned by the muſcle's being thereby te. 
4 duced 
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duced to a ſtate of mortification for want of 
nouriſhment, and ſo rendered unfit for obey- 
ing the influence of the nerve, whatever 
that may be. Every hypotheſis, therefore, 
which ſuppoſes a mixture of blood with the 
nervous fluid in the organiſm of the muſcle, 
to produce every ſingle act of muſcular mo- 
tion, mult fall to the ground. The belly of 
z muſcle, (for ſo its fleſhy part is called) 
when the muſcle is acting, ſwells and be- 
comes hard, as any one may perceive in his 


own body, (by putting his hand upon the 


maſſeter muſcle for example, while the jaws 
are forcibly pulled together; or upon the 
biceps muicle, while the fore-arm 1s forcibly 
bent.) This, one would imagine, denotes 
that there then is an additional influx of ſub- 
ſtance into the fleſhy fibres. And as deſtroy- 
ing or tying a. nerve immebiately ſtops the 
action of the muſcle which is ſolely ſupplied 
with filaments from that nerve, it appears 
natural to infer, that the additional ſub- 
ſtance lows through the nerve into the or- 
ganiſim of the muſcle; and that this addi- 
tional ſubſtance is no other than the liquid 
of the encephalon, the nervous fluid or ani- 
mal ſpirits, the exiſtence of which, I think, 
salmoſt beyond a doubt, ſee Chap, i. Sect. 7. 
All muſcles are plentifully ſupplied with 
nerves, which are diſtributed by minute ra- 
mifcations through their whole ſubſtance, 
till they are paſt tracing. A muſcle, whi'e 
tis acting, ſwells and grows harder in its 
telhy fibres, and therefore probably receives 
a addition to its ſubſtance, The nerve that 


lolely ſupplies that muſcle, being tied ar 


deſtroyed, its action is immediately ftopt ; 
whereas, if the artery, that ſolely 3 
it 
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it with blood - veſſels, is compreſſed or cut 
the action of the muſcle continues for hours 
after. This is a fair ſorites, as logicians 
ſpeak, the natural concluſion of whuch ap. 
pears to be, that an influx of the nervous 
juice or animal ſpirits is the immediate cauſe 
of the ſwelling and hardneſs in the belly 
of the muſcle; by which it is ſhortened, and 
its ends, if they are moveable, brought to- 
wards one another. The experiments of Bel- 
lini, profeſſor Monro, Dr. Stewart and others, 
mightily illuſtrate and confirm this doctrine. 


S , CC _K 
Of the PuLsE. 


They are allo ſaid to be frequent and rare, 


equal and unequal; but theſe are not the el. 


ſential affections of motion. Frequency and 


quickneſs are often confounded with each 
other. The pulſe is great when every artery} 
Io | beats 


HE pulſe denotes the beating or throb- 

ing of the heart and arteries. No 
dodrine has been involved in more diflicul- | 
ties than that of pulſes; fince in giving a | 
phyſiological account of them, phyſicians | 
have eſpouſed quite oppoſite ſentiments; | 
ſome queſtioning whether the pulſe is owing | 
to the ſyſtole or diaſtole; as alſo, whether 
the motion of the heart and arteries is one 
and the ſame for a moment of time. With | 
regard to motion, the pulſes are reckoned | 
only four, great and little, quick and flow. | 
When quickneſs and greatneſs are joined to- 
ether it becomes violent; and when it is 
fiele and flow, it is called a weak pulſe. 


Gr RE FULSE. 


beats hard, both in length, . breadth, and 


depth; the pulſe is ſtrong, in which the ar- 


tery ſtrongly ſtrikes, the finger feeling it; 
the pulſe is equal in which every puiſe ftrikes 


the linger equally; and the pulie is quick, 


that beats oftener than uſual in the ſame 
ſnace of time. | 
From contrary cauſes proceed contrary 
pulſes : ſuch are, the mail, the weak, the 
unequal, and the low pulſe. A pulſe is ſaid 
to be hard or ſoft, with regard to the ar- 
tery, according as that is tenſe, renitent, and 
hard; or flaccid, ſoft, and Jax, The diſpo- 
ſition of the arteries contribute greatly to 
the change of the pulſe; wherefore it ſome- 
times happens, that the pulſe in both arms is 
not alike, which is very common in a hemi- 
plegy. Add to theſe a convullive pulle, 
which does not proceed from the blood, but 
from the ſtate of the artery, and is known 
by a tremulous ſubſultory motion; the artery 
ſeems here to be drawn upwards. This in 
acute fevers is the ſign of death; and is ſaid 
to be the pulſe in dying perſons, which is 
likewiſe generally unequal and intermitting. 
A great pulſe ſhews a more copious aillux 
of the hlood to the heart, and from thence 
into the arteries; a little pulſe the contrary. 
The pulſes of perſons diſſer according to the 
largeneſs of the heart and veſſels, the quan- 
tity and temperies of the blood, the elaſtic 
torce of the canals; as allo with regard to 
the ſex, age, ſeaſon, air, motion, food, 
leep, watchings, and paſſions of the mind, 
The pulſe is larger and more quick in men 
than in women; in the bilious, and ſangui- 
neo-bilious, than in the phlegmatic and me- 
1 lancholic. 
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lancholic. Thoſe who are lean, with tenſe 


fibres, and larger veſſels, have a greater and 


a ſtronger pulſe, than thoſe that are fat, with 
lax fibres and ſmall veſſels; whence they are 


more healthy, robuſt, and fit for labour. In 


children, the pulſe is quick and ſoft; in 
adults, greater and more violent; in the old, 
it is commonly great, hard, and flow. La- 
bour, motion, and exerciſe of the body in- 
creaſe the circulation of the blood, the ex. 
cretions, and particularly reſpiration ; reſt 


renders the circulation flow and weak; in- 


tenſe ſpeaking increaſes the circulation, and 
conſequently renders the pulſe large and 


quick. In watching, the pulſe is more evi- : 
dent; in ſleep, more flow and languid. Af. 
ter drinking hot things, ſuch as coffee and } 
tea, or hot-bath- waters, as well as after meals, 
the pulſe vibrates more quick. But nothing 
produces a greater change in the pulſe than 
affections of the mind; thereſore the phyſi 
cian would do wrong to feel the pulſe im. 
mediately upon the ſight of a ſick perſon, as 
the great ſolicitude of the patient, how he | 
may appear to the phylician, often changes | 
the pulſe. In terror, it is unequal, ſmall, 


and contracted; in joy, frequent and great; 


in anger, quick and hard; in ſadnefs, 1low, | 
ſmall, deep, and weak; and in intenſe ſtudy, 
languid and weak. With regard to the air, 
when after the predommancy of a wel, or 
ſouth wind, it becomes north, or eaſt, the 
pulſe is itronger and largey; as allo when 
the quickfiiver riſes in the barometer. But 
when the atmoiphere is denſe, humid, and 
rainy, with a long ſouth wind, as alſo where 
the lite is ſedentary, the fleep long, and the 
ſcaſon autumnal, the pulſe is 3 = 
: NIaly 
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OF RESPIRATION. 

(mall, and the perſpiration decreaſed. In 
May it 1s great, and ſometimes yiolent; in 
the middle of ſummer, quick, but weak; in 
the autumn, ſoft, flow, and weak; in the 
winter, hard and great. | 

A draſtic purge and an emetic, render the 
pulſe hard, quick, and weak, with loſs of 
ſtrength; chalybeates, and the bark, render 
it great and ſtrong, and the complexion lively; 
volatiles amplify, and increaſe the pulſe; acids 
and nitrous remedies refrigerate the body, 
and appeaſe the pulſe; opiates, and the like, 
render it ſmall and weak, and diminiſh the 
elaſticity of the ſolids; whereas, things 
abounding with a friendly ſulphur increaſe 
the pulſe ; but poiſons render it ſmall, con- 
tracted, and hard. When the quantity of 
blood is too great, bleeding raiſes the pulſe. 
The ſeveral indications of the pulſe in diffe- 
rent diſorders, may be ſeen under the reſpec- 
tive names of theſe diſeaſes in my Marine 
Surgeon, &c. to which the reader is referred. 


SE CT. II. 


Of RESPIRATION. 


ing the air; being the alternate drawing 

in and expelling air into and out of the lungs, 
whereby their cavity and volume, and that 
of the thorax or cheſt, in which they are 
placed, 1s alternately enlarged and diminiſh- 
ed. What reſpiration is, and why it is un- 
Interruptedly carried on without the concur- 
rence of the mind, will appear from the fol- 
F 2 | lowing 
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Eſpiration is the act of reſpiring or breath- Ol Re(pi- 
ratio 
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lowing conſiderations of Boerhaave. The 
lungs ſuſpended in the air, which every 
where acts upon them, and preſſes them 
equally, collapſe, and become much leſs than 
when they remained in the intire thorax. 
This 1s principally performed by the contrac- 
tile force of the muſcular fibres, which con- 
nect the ſquamous ſegments of the bronchia, 
If the lungs, when contracted, be filled with 
air, forcibly blown through the glottis, they 
are ſo diſtended as in bulk not only to equal 


that which they had to the intire thorax, 


but even to exceed it; all which is ſuffici- 
ciently certain from experiments. The ſame 
thing happens, when acceſs for the air thro' 
the glottis is left to the Jungs, the air ex- 


ternally acting on the lungs is either re- 


moved, or its preſſure diminiſhed. Hence, 
it is obvious, that the lungs, by their proper 
force, have always a tendency to become 
leſs in all their parts than they are when 
placed in the intire thorax. For this reaſon 


it is certain, that they are in a continual 
{tate of diſtraction ſo long as a perſon is alive, 
ſo that they mvit collapſe, and be diminiſh- 
ed, whilſt the animal remains in a vacuum, 
obtained by an exhauſting the air in an air- 
pump. For there is nothing ſimilar to the 
circumambient air between the external 
membrane of the lungs, and all the internal 
ſurface of the pleura in a ſound perſon; no- 
thing, therefore, externally compreiles the | 
lungs, except the diaphragm. There is, 
however, always an internal air contained in 
them, and freely conveyed to them through 
the glottis. Hence the lungs are always 
ſomewhat more diſtended by the internal, | 


than 


* 
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than they are compreſſed by the external 
air, the acceſs of which is hindered by the 
diaphragm, which is ſo connected with the 
ribs and vertebræ, that the air cannot enter 
the thorax in ſuch a manner as would be re- 


quiſite for an equilibrium. Since, therefore, 


in inſpiration, a greater quantity of air en- 
ters the lungs through the glottis, it will ex- 
tend the lungs more, and overcome their 
natural force, ſo that in this action the lungs 
are paſſive; but how far they are active, is 
only to be diſcovered from certain phæno- 
mena. In vital inſpiration, then, eſpecially 
conſidered in a ſleeping perſon, firſt the 
ribs, particularly the nine ſuperior, articulated 
at the vertebræ, and by cartilages joined to 
the ſternum, with their arched part, riſe to 
the clavicles, ſo that this motion is princi— 
pally obſerved in the middle of the arch, 
whilſt three, or perhaps four, inferior ribs 
are turned downwards, backwards, and ob- 
Iiquely outwards, but in ſuch a manner that 
the ſeventh, eighth, ninth and tenth ribs 
are, by their cartilaginous ſegments, as it 
were drawn inwards. Secondly, the whole 
abdomen, to the very end of inſpiration, is 
gradually rendered more tumid and preſſed 
downwards. Thirdly, at the ſame time the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as is ob- 
vious from repeated experiments, Whilſt 
the parts remain in this ſituation, the air 
acts upon the lungs with a force equal to 
that with which the thorax reſiſts, fo that 
the lungs will remain in a ſtate of reſt, 
Hence leſs blood will paſs through them, 
and a ſmailer quantity of it will be forced 
into the left ventricle of the heart, and con- 

Ft 3 ſequently 
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ſequently leſs blood will be conveyed to the 
cerebellum and its nerves. The afrterial 
blood will alſo act leſs upon the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm, ſo that the cauſes 
dilating the thorax aye weakened. Hence 
the elaſticity of the cartilaginous ſegmetits 
again deprefles the ribs, in which work 
they are alſo aſſiſted by the muſcular fibres 
ariſing from the ſide of the ſternum within 
the thorax, and inſerted into the bony ex- 
tremities, and cattilages of the true ribs, 


At the fame time the diſtracted fibres of the | 
peritonæum and abdominal muſcles reſtore 


themſelves. Hence the compreſſed viſcera 


thruſt the relaxed diaphragm upwards into 


the thorax, which is by this means con- 
tracted, and the air expelled from the lungs, 
By this means expiration and the action al- 
ready mentioned, are performed. But in a 
particular manner by theſe two actions the 
plood is not only carried through the lungs, 


but its motion accelerated. Phyſicians are 
not agreed about the uſe and effects of re. 
ſpiration; ſome think that the air is inſinu- 
ated into the veſſels of the lungs, to give a 
greater fluidity and motion to the blood; 
others, that it conveys very ſubtile nitrous 
corpuſcles thereunto, which gives it the red 
colour; others again believe the air ſerves | 
to condenſe the blood, which has been 
heated by circulation. It is certain, that the 5 
air entering into the lungs, and all the ſmall } 
ramifications which ſurround its veſicles, is | 
broke, comminuted, and rencered more fluid, 
and that the blood is deprived of a ſerofity, | 
which proceeds from the lungs by perſpira- } 
tion in the form of a vapour that is viſible | 

5 m 
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m cold weather. It may be added, that the 
voice, laughter, coughing, ſneezing, yawn- 
ing, and fucking, depend upon reſpiration. 

Boerhaave takes the principal uſes of reſpi- 
ration to be the further preparation of the 
chyle, its more accurate mixture with the 
blood, and its converſion into a nutritious 
juice, proper to repair the decays of the body. 
other authors imagine a great uſe of reſpi- 
ration to be, by the neighbourhood of the 
cold nitrous air, to cool the blood coming 
reeking hot out of the right ventricle of the 
heart through the lungs, and to act as a re- 
frigeratory ; others aſſert one grand uſe of 
reſpiration to be the throwing off the fuli- 
ginous vapours of the blood, along with the 
expelled air; and-for inſpiration, they main- 
tain, that it conveys a nitro-acrial ferment 
to the blood, to which the animal ſpirits, 
and all muſcular motion are owing. But 
Dr. Thruſton rejects all theſe as the princi- 
pal uſes of reſpiration ; and from the expe- 
riments of Dr. Croon, Dr. Hook, and others, 


made before the Royal Society, he ſhews 


the principal uſe of reſpiration to be that 
of moving, or paſling the blood from the 
right to the left ventricle of the heart, and 
ſo to effect the circulation; whence it is, 
that perſons hapged, drowned, or ſtrangled, 
{o ſuddenly die, viz. becauie the circulation 
of the blood is ſtopped, and for the ſame 
reaſon it is, that animals die ſo ſpeedily in 
the air-pump. This uſe of reſpiration Dr. 
Drake not only confirms, but carrics farther, 
making it the true cauſe of the diaſtole of 


the heart, which neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, 


nor Mr, Cowper, had well accounted for, but 
Ff4 this, 
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this, as before obſerved, is contrary to ex- 
pericuce, From experiments made upon 
dogs, and other animals, Dr. Hales ſhews, 


that Without reſpiration the blood would 


Hon turn putrid and peſtilential; and indeed 
the only animal exempted from the neceſſity 
of reſpiration is a fœtus. From the violent 
and fatal effects of very noxious vapours on 


the reſpiration and life of animals, the doc- 


tor ſhews how the reſpiration is proportion- 
ably incommoded when the ir is loaded 
with leſſer degrecs of vapour, Which vapours 
do in ſome meaſure clog and diminiſh the 
air's elaſticity, which it beit regains by hav- 
ing theſe vapours diſpelled by the ventilat- 
ing motion of the free open air, that is ren- 
dered wholeſome by the agitation of winds; 
thus what we call a cloſe warm air, ſuch as 
have bcen long confined in a room, without 
having the vapours in it carried off by com- 
municating with the open air, is apt to give 
us more or leſs uneaſineſs in proportion to 
the quantity of vapours which are floating 
in it. Hence, the great uſe of ventilators, 
and air ſails on ſhip-board. And thus many 
of thoſe who have weak Jungs, but can 
breathe very well in the freih country air, 
are greatly incommoded in their breathing, 
when they come into large cities where the 
air is full of fuliginous vapours; and even 
the moſt robuſt and healthy, in changing 
from a city to a country air, find an exhile- 
rating pleaſure ariſing from a more free and 
kindly inſpiration, whereby the lungs being 
lets loaded with condenſing air and vapours, 
and thereby the velicles more dilated with a 
clearer and more eJaſiic air, a freer courſe 

is 
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i; thereby given to the blood, and probably 
à purer air mixed with it. For a full ac- 


count of reſpiration, beſides Boerhaave and 


Haller's Phyſiology, ſee Monro's Oſteology ; 
Whytr's Eſſay on Vital and other Involuntary 
Motions z and likewiſe a Treatiſe de Reſpi- 
ratione amongſt the Opuſcula Anatomica of 
Haller; in which there are many experi- 


ments on live animals. 


SECT. II. 


Of PERS PIRAT ION. 
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Erſpiration is the evacuation of the juices Of peri- 
of the body through the pores of the“ n. 


ſkin; and is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and 
inſenſible; ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 


with ſweating, and inſenſible perſpiration, 


that which eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes; 
and this laſt is the 1dea aftixed to the word 
perſpiration when uſed alone. | 


1he veſſels through which perſpiration is Inſenvible 
performed, lie obliquely under the ſcales off*Piration 


the ſcarf ſkin, and are ſo inconceivably 
ſmall, that from a calculation made by Lew- 
enhoeck, 1t appears, that the months of an 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand of them 
may be covered with a common grain of 
fand. The matter of inſenſible perſpiration 
is a fine ſubtile fluid which exhales from the 
body in the form of a vapour, and proceeds 
from the whole ſurface and from every ca- 
vity. It is of an aqueous and ſaline nature, 
and ſeems to have a great analogy with 


urine; becauſe in a healthy ſtate, the increaſe 
of 
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of the one, diminiſhes the other. Many ex. 
periments prove its exiſtence. If you paſs 
your finger over the ſurface of a looking. 
glaſs, or any other poliſhed body, it will 
leave a track of moiſture. If you put your 
naked head near a white wall, expoſed to the 
ſun, the ſhadow of the vapours which pro- 
ceed from the pores of the ſkin, may be 
plainly ſeen: or if you breathe upon glaſs 


you may perceive it covered with ſmall drops 


of water; and the vapours which proceed 
from the lungs, are in winter condenſed by 


the cold, and form a kind of bluiſh miſt, 1 


proceeding from the mouth. Other experi- 


ments ſhew that the matter evacuated this 
way, is, at leaſt in ſome countries, more than 
equal to all the other evacuations by ſtool, 
urine, &c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under 
the circumſtances of a moderate diet, middle 
age, and eaſy life, that the matter inſenſfibly 
perſpired was five-eights of that taken in for 
food; ſo that there only remained three- 
cighths for nutrition, and for the excrements # 
of the noſe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c, | 
The ſame author ſhews, that as much is eva- 
cuated by perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool 
in fourteen days. But Dr. Bryan Robinſon, |} 
of Dublin, has found the caſe very different, | 
both in England and Ireland, and even in 
South Carolina, in all which places he found 
that the quantity of urine exceeds that of 
perſpiration; and that if the meat and drink 
of one day be four pounds and a half, the 
perſpiration of that day will be two pounds, 
the urine two pounds five ounces, and the 
ſtool three ounces. But it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, here is no account made for inhalation | 
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or reſorption ; which if not conſidered, it is 
plain, that only the apparent, not the real 
quantity of perſpiration can be found by 
ſtatical experiments, as were Sanctorius's and 
Dr. Robinſon's above-mentioned. 
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Sweat may be reckoned, and termed, ſen- Sweat. 


fible perſpiration. It comes from the ſame 
emiſſaries with perſpiration, there being no 
good reaſon to think the outiets of theſe two 
diſcharges to be different. Sweat is produced 
when the ſmall exhaling arteries, which na- 
turally carry off the matter of inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, are ſo dilated, as to admit a ſen- 
fible fluid. Sweating, except when it is ex- 
cited by labour and exerciſe, is always mor- 
bid, and does either harm or good, only by 
accident, according to the ſtate the body 1s 
in. It is a frequent way that nature takes to 
throw off the morbific matter in fevers, and 
then it is beneficial. But it frequently proves 
detrimenta!, by diminiſhing the quantity of 
the fluids, waſting the ſpirits, and drying 
the remaining juices, by carrying off their 
moſt fluid parts. 


The uſe of inſenſible perſpiration ſeems to Ute of per- 
be, firſt, to give vent to the oily and ſaline Piration. 


parts of the blood and humors ; which, after 
having undergone the eifects of repeated 
circulation, if retained, would in time be- 
come too acrimonious, volatile, and ex- 
alted, to be conſiſtent with that mild bal- 
ſamic nature in the juices, which is neceſ- 
ſary to keep up health and life. And ſe- 
condly, as theſe are expelled, intimately 
mixed with and diſſolved in an aqueous ve- 


hicle, highly attenuated, and in the form of 


a vapour, the ſteam, while it paſſes, muſt of 
courſe moiſten and lubricate the corpus re- 


ticulare- 
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ticulare and epidermis; and likewiſe the ner- 

vous papillæ, preſerving the latter in a pro- 

per itate for ſenſation. It may be promoted 

by exerciſe, by dry frictions with a coarſe 

linen cioth or a fleſh-bruſh, by warm baths, 
and waſhing the hands, feet, head, &c. 5 
Abſorpticn. Inhalation or abſorption, is a drawing of 
fluid ſubſtances into the body from without, 2? 
through the pores of its ſurface. The reality 
of this is made evident by a variety of ob- 
ſervations and experiments. Many medi- 
cines applied to the ſkin, produce the ſame 
effects as if they were taken inwardly; as 
mercury, cantharides, aloes, &c. By ſtatic 

experiments, bodies have been found hea- 
vier in the morning than they were the night 
beſore, without eating or drinking. Dr. 0 
Keil mentions one inſtance, in which full . 
c:ghteen ounces were gained; and in ſome 
cates of dropſy, urine hath been made in 
large quantities under the moſt rigid abſtt- 
nence From drink, without a detumeſcence 
of the abdomen; which could not have hap- 
pencd without the abſorption of humidity 
trom the ambient atmoſphere. As the chan- 
nel of perſpiration and ſweat is in the 
ſmalleſt extremities of the cutaneous arteries, 
opening into the air on the ſurface of the 
body, that of abſorption muſt be in ſmall 
venous tubules, which, with patent orifices 
on the epidermis, fuck up humidity from the 
air, as capillary tubes attract fluids, and, 
from ſmaller canals, carry them into larger 
venous branches, and ſo into the great road 
of circulation. As perſbiration rids the body 
of ſuch fluids as are either ſuperfluous in 
quantity, or might prove noxious in quality, | 
if retained, abſorpt,on on the other 2 
up- . 
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ſupplies it with humidity when wanted; and 
accordingly, it is greateſt when the veſſels 
are moſt empty, from whatever cauſe their 
emptineſs proceeds. It is likewiſe largeſt 
when the atmoſphere is moſt charged with 
aqueous contents; and therefore, cæteris pa- 


ribus, is more copious in the night than in 


the day-time. But they concur in the other 
uſe, viz. that of moiſtening the epidermis 
and nervous papillæ. We may conclude 
from what has been ſaid concerning abſorp— 
tion, that nutritive baths may be of great 
uſe, where a ſufficient quantity of food for 
the preſervation of life, cannot be taken in 
by the mouth, and digeſted in the ſtomach 
znd inteſtines. This I think equal, if not 
ſuperior to nutritive glyſters. | 
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Ecretion is the ſeparation of ſome fluid of feeretian 


from the blood with which it is mixed. 

In the human body a great variety of dif- 
terent juices is required to anſwer a like va- 
riety of purpoſes; all which are furniſhed 
out of the ſame general mals. Thus, out 
of the blood are formed all the other juices 
of the body; viz, lymph, ſaliva, ſtomach- 
liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, 
urine, &c. The manner wherein this ſecre- 
tion 1s performed, has been greatly cnquired 
into for a century paſt ; but as the exceeding 
minuteneſs of the organs whereby fecretion 
is effected, prevents any certain diſcovery, 
various authors have imagined various me— 
6 EY ; thods 
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thods for explaining it. Naturaliſts have re- 


courſe to what is called imbibition, which | 


think moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe. Thef- | 


maintain that, beiides the different diameters 
of the pores, it 1s required that the ſeveral 


oa be already imbued or moiſtened with a 1 
1 1 


quor like to that they are to filtre. 


This opinion Winſiow adopted; and not 
ſatisfied with conjectural principles, applied 
himſclf to experiments, in order to inveſti- 
gate the manner wherein ſecretion is per- 


formed, and Jays it down thus: 


It is well known that a piece of brown 
paper, which is only an aſſemblage of ſmall ? 
fibres compacted cloſe to each other, having 
once imbibed oil or water, will never let 
any other liquor paſs through it but of the 
ſame kind with what it is impregnated with; 
all others it ſtops. Now in the ſecretory } 
ducts of all the glands we find a parallel 
ſtructure, an aſſemblage of fine threads or 
filaments bound cloſe together, much as in 
brown paper, &c. only differently diſpoſed; * 
this plexus then having once imbibed a cer- | 
tain juice, will not let paſs any of the li- 
quors which arrive at the orifices of theſe 
ducts, but that which it had firſt imbibed: 
the cauſe of this phænomenon is referred to 
the attraction of coheſion, which is found 
ſtronger between the homogeneous than the | 
heterogeneous parts of the ſame fluid. As 
the blood then is not an homogeneous liquor, 
but a compound of an infinity of different | 
parts or molecules, ſome oily, others muci- 
laginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtile, groſs, &c. | 


In its motion along the arteries of the gland, 


it becomes divided into all the little ramih- | 


cations thereof, by which means its velocity 
1s | 
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js exceedingly abated, and the molecules are 
obliged to go off, one by one, through the 
narrow paſſage of the artery into the vein, 
and of conſequence to paſs over the orifice of 
the ſecretory ducts of the glands, which is 
already tinged with a juice of 2 certain na- 
ture. Such of the molecules therefore, as 
are found of the ſame nature with the juice 
they meet withal at the entrance of the ſe- 
cretory duct, join themſelves to them, and 
entering the ducts, are driven on by others 
that follow them, and are at length dit- 
charged into the excretory duct. But how 
_ theſe parts ſhould have firſt imbibed the par- 
ticular juices neceſſary for their reſpective 
fecretions, is the queſtion, Mr. Winſlow 
thinks it probable that they had bean im- 
bued with the juices they were to filtrate at 
the firſt formation of the body, or at the 
time when the ſolid parts were framed, 
Keil accounts for ſecretion from the joint 
conſideration of the different diameters of 
the veſlels, the different velocity of the blood, 
the different angles the ducts make with the 
arteries, and the different attraction of the 
various parts under all theſe diferent cir- 
cumſtances. It is obſerved that in this theory 
there is ſomething arbitrary and conjectural; 
beſides, that the reaſoning is carried on to 
ſuch a length, that in a thing, the principles 
whereof are ſo obſcure, the parts or organs 
ſo imperfectly known. and the whole proceſs 


carried on out of light, the mind cannot 


lately acquicſce in it, Hales makes it evi- 
dent from experiments that the animal ſecre- 
tons are not made with the full force of the 
arterial blood, but more gradually and ſpa- 
ringly, ſo as to be carried forward in thoſe 

| very 
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very fine veſſels by an alternate pulſive force 
of the arterial fluid, and attractive power of 


the fine ſecerning veſſels, aſſiſted alſo by con- 


ſtant vibrations; for the animal fluids and 
ſolids are in an inceſſant, vibrating ſtate, In 
this manner, doubtleſs, the plentiful ſecre- 
tions are made into the ſtomach and guts, 
as alſo in the pancreas, meſenteric, ſalival, 
and other glands of the body; and thus alſo 
the perſpiring matter is carried off, not by 
the more protruſive force of the arterial blood 


alone, but alſo by the warmth and mutual 


action of the fluids and ſolids. This may 
ſerve at preſent for a compendious view of 
the general doctrine of ſecretion ; having al- 
ready exceeded the bounds I at firit preſcribed 
for this treatife. 
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A 


Blomen, 218. 
arteries of, 258. 
bones pertaining ' 


thereto, 221. 
cartilages of, 224. 
glands of, 270. 
ligaments of, 225. 
muſcles of, 227. 
nerves of, 277. 
regions of, 218, 219. 
veins of, 268. 
viſcera of, 234. 
Abducent nerves, 127. 
Abortion, a cauſe ot, 391. 
Abſorption, 444. 
uantity of, 445. 
ee nerves of Willis, 
138. 
Acetabulum coxendix, 224. 
impoſthumations in, ibid. 
Adami pomom, ſee Pomum. 
Adheſion of the lungs, 192. 
Acromion, ſee Proceſſus acro- 
mion. | 
Adipoſe memhrana, ſee Mem- 
brana adipoſa. 
Adnata vcculi, ſee Tunica ad- 
nata. 
After-birth, ſee Placenta. 
Air, enters the blood by the 
lungs, 191. 
Air-ſails, of great uſe on ſhip- 
board, 440. 


Albuginea occuli, ſee Tunica 
albuginea. 
teſtes, ſee Teſtes. 
A'z verſpertilionis, 384. 
Allantois membrane, not to be 
found in the human ſpecies, 
399. | 
Almonds of the ears, ſee Ton- 
ſils. 
Amnion of the fœtus, 389. 
Anaſarca, ſituation of, xv. 
obſervations on, ibid. 
Anatomy, what ſo called, ix. 
uſe of, ibid. 
ſhould be well underſtood 
by all phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, ibid. 
Anchyloſis, how formed, 18. 
Ancle ſprained, cauſe of, 349. 
Anecdotes of blindneſs, 419. 
of John Yates, near Pad- 
ſtow, Cornwall, ibid. 
Animal ſpirits, what ſo called, 
I. | 
3 operation for, 312. 
its ſucceſs above the cu- 
bit accounted for, ibid. 
Antra maxillæ ſuperioris, 87. 
impoſthumations in, ibid. 
ſigns of, ibid. 
cure of, ibid. 
Antrum Highmorianum, 135. 
Aorta, or great artery, 35. 
aſcendens, 36. 
G Aorta 
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Aorta deſcendens, 37. 

Aponeuroſis of muſcles, 19. 

Apophyſis, ſee Bones. 
dentiformis, 152. 

Appendicula vermiformis, 240. 

Aqueous humor of the eye, 400. 

Arachnoides, membrana, 114. 

Arm, including all the upper 

limb, 280. 

arteries of, 308. 

bones of, 281. 

cartilages of, 287. 

glands of, 322. 

ligaments of, 288. 

mucilaginous glands of, 

ibid. 

muſcles of, 295. 

nerves of, 321. 

veins of, 316. 

the right, why moſt ca- 
pable of action, 172. 

Artery, what ſo called, 
deſcribed, 35. 

Arteries, communication of, 

why, 39. 
found almoſt empty in 

dcad bodies, ibid. 

in general, 35. | 
quantity of blood in, 39. 
of the abdomen, 258. 
arm, &c. 308. 
brain, 125. 
Ears, 409. 
eyes, 402. 
head, 127. 
leg, &c. 354. 
neck, 164. 
noſe, 127. 
thorax, 202. 

Arteria axillaris, 309. 
brachialis, 310. 
bronchialis, 205. 
bilaiia, 260. 
capſulatis, 262. 


Arteria carotides, 164. 


carotis externa, ibid. 
interna, 165. 
cervicalis, 129. 
cœliaca, 258. 
coronariæ cordis, 198. 
ventriculi, 259. 
crurales, 354. 
cubitalis, 312. 
cyſticæ, 260. 
diaphragmaticæ, 258. 
duodenalis, 259. 
epiploica, ibid. 
gaſtrica, ibid. 
glutæa, 266. 
hæmorrhoidalis, 261. 
hepatica, 259. 
humeralis, 309. 


bhypogaſtrica, 265. 


iliacæ, 264. 


externa, ibid. Ary 
interna, 265. Aſp 
minor, 266. ” BY 
intercoſtalis inferior, 2cb. Aud 
ſuperior, 205. BY 
inteſtinalis, 259. "RY 
lumbaris, 263. 
magna vel aorta, 35. 
mammaria externa, 207. 
interna, 204. back 
mediaſtina, ibid. 2 17 
meſenterica inferior, 201, j 
\ ſuperior, ibid. 
obturatrix, 268. 3 - 
ceſophagez, 206. 
pancreatica, 260. 0 Barre] 
pericardia, 204. ; 8 
peronæa, 259. baren 
phrenicæ, 258. BY 
plantaris externa, ibid. Bali 
| interna, ibid. Wl Biſon, 
poplitea, 355. _ 0-5: 
pudica interna. 267. hie, q 
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Arteria pulmonaris, 38. 
pylorica, 259. 
radialis, 315. 
renalis, 261. 
ſacra, 263. 
ſcapulares, 30g. 
ſciatica, 260. 
ſpermatica, 262. 
ſplenica, 260. 
ſubclavia, 203. 
ſuralis, 358. 
thoracica, 207. 
tbymica, 204. 
tibialis anterior, 356. 
poſterior vel ſura- 
lis, 358. 
trachealis, 204. 
vaſa brevia, 261. 
vertebralis, 165. 
umbilicalis, 265. 
Arytznoides, ſee Cartilago. 
Aſpera arteria, ſee Trachea. 
Atlas, ſee Bones of the neck. 
Auditory nerves, 135. 
Axiliary glands, 322. 
Axis, fee Bones of the neck. 


B. 


Back, crooked, deſcription of, 
173. 
. of, bow hindered, 
ibid. 
motion of, where greateſt, 
221 
Bartel of the ear, ſee Tympa- 
num. 
Barrenneſs of women, 381. 
a cauſe of, ibid. 
Baſilie vein, ſee Bleeding in. 
Baſon, ſee Pelvis. 
bell, ſee Diving: bell. 
vile, quantity ſecreted, 250. 


E A 


Biliary veſlels, 247. 
Bleeding in the baſilic vein 
why great care required, 312, 
in the jugular vein, re- 
marks on, 138. 
in full habits, raiſes the 
pulſe, 4.35. 


Blindneſs, anecdotes of, 419. 


Bladder urinary, fize of, 257. 
veſſels and nerves of, ibid. 
its inner coat why exceed- 

ing ſenſible, 257. 

Blood, air enters therein, 191, 
analyſis of, 424. 
circulation of, 426. 

in the fœtus, 392, 
formation of, 423. 
origin of, ibid. 
quantity of, 39. 
velocity of, 40. 
Blood- letting careieſs, miſchief 
of, 300. 
what artery in danger, 312 
Blood-veſſels, none in the cu- 
ticle, x. 
Blows, where of bad conſe- 
quence, 82. 
Body, its parts how dGitlin- 
guiſhed, ix. 
how divided, ibid. 
names of, x. 

Boils, ſeat of, xv. 

Bone, what ſo called, 1. 

Bones, apophyſis of, 6. 
cavities of, &c, 7 
epiphyſis of, ib. 
hollow, why ſome are, ib, 
marrow of, 8 
medullary vethels of, ibid. 
oſſification of, how per- 


tormed, 5. 
perioſteum or membrane 
of, 8, 
Gg2 Bones 


Bones, finuſes of, &c. 6. 
ſubſtance of, 5. 
uſe of, ibid. 
ulcerated, 18. 
of the pelvis, 220. 
abdomen, 221. 
arm, &c. 281, 
ear, internal, 404. 
eye, orbit of, 86. 
face, 85. ; 
head, 79. 
leg, &c. 325. 
neck, 146. 
noſe, 86. 
thorax, 171. 
Brain, ſee Cerebrum. 
Breaſt bone, ſee Sternum. 
Breaſts, glandulous, 215. 
grow full at the age of pu- 
berty, 216. 
decreale when the menſes 
ceale, ibid. 
lactiferous ducts of, ibid. 
ſurrounded with fat, 217. 
why they ſwell in time of 
pregnancy, ibid. 
blood-vellels of, ibid. 
nerves of, ibid. 
Breathing, difficu't in towns, 
to thoſe of weak lungs, 440. 
freeſt in freſh country air, 
ibid. 
Brimſtone ſumes 
deadly, 415. 
Bronchia, or ramifications of 
the trachea, 189. 
Bronchial glands, 213. 
B; utes, why their taſte is more 
exquiſite than ours, 415. 
Bunch-back, ſce Hump Back. 


E. 
Cæ cum inteſtinum, ſee Appen- 
dicula vermiformis. 


confined, 
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Camera occuli, 400. 
Canals ſemicircular of the in- 
ternal ear, 408, 
Canalis arterioſus, 395. 
venoſus, 248, 
Capſula glyſſoni, 260. 
Capſulæ atrabiliariæ, 225. 
Carbuncles, ſeat of, xv. 
Carotid arteries, 127. 
Carpus arteries of, 314. 
bones of, 285. ig 
cartilages of, 288. 3 ( 
ligaments of, 293. 2 
muſcles of, 302. 
nerves of, 322. 
veins of, 321. Y 
the wriſt, 285. 3 
Cartilage, what ſo called, 1. 
deicription of, 13. 43 
eroded, occaſions an an- 
chyloſis, 18. | 
Kinds of, 13. 4 
ſubject to oflification, ibid. 
CartiJages of the abdomen, 224. 
arm, &c. 287. 4 
ears, 101. 
eye-lids, 98. 
head, 97 
leg, &c. 331. 
neck, 153. 


noſe, 105. ; 
thorax, 176. q | 
vertebrze, 153. 5 t 
Cartilago annularis, 159. t 
arytznoides, 160. 4 
cricoides, ibid. v 
enſiformis, 174. v 
epiplottis, 160. W 
ſcutiformis, 159- Cervic 
thyroides, ibid. 4 ne 
Caruncles of the urethra, 31% ve 
Caruncula lachrymalis, 390. Cerum: 


myrtiformes, 381. 
Catamenia, ſce Menſes. 0 | 
on 


Fa, 
2 
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Cauda equina, 120. 
Cautery, actual, its good ef- 
fets in the tooth- ach, 137. 
Cawl, fee Omentum. 
Cerebellum, corpora pyrami- 
dalia of, 137. 
figure of, 118. 
lobules of, 119. 
peduncles of, ibid. 
Cerebellum, ſituation of, 118. 
ſubſtance of, ibid. 
valvula magna ot, 119. 
wounds of, mortal, 82. 
Cerebrum, arteries of, 125. 
colout of, 115. 
corpora ſtriata of, 117. 
corpus calloſum of, 116. 
diviſion of, 114. 
figure of, ibid. 
foramina of, 118. 
fornix of, 117. 
glands of, 126. 
inequalities of, 115. 
infundibulum of, ibid. 
lobes of, 114. 
nates of, 117. 
nerves of; 328." 
plexus choruides of, 118. 
prominences of, 117. 
quantity of, 115. 
ſeptum lucidum of, 117- 
ſituation of, 114. 
ſubſtance of, 115. 
ſides of, ibid. 
teſtes of, 118. 
thalami nervorum optico- 
rum, 117. 
veins of, 125. 
ventricles of, 116. 
weight of, 1r. 
Cervical arteries, 129. 
nerves, 167. 
veins, ibid, 
Cerumen of the ear, how ſe- 


creted, 145, 404. 
Cervix uteri, ſee Uterus. 
Charcoal fumes when confined, 
deadly, 415. 
Cheſt, ſee Thorax. 
Child-birth, ſee Labour. 
Child dead-born, how to diſ- 
cover, 192. | 
Children's pulſe quick and ſoft, 


Carts of the foetus, 389. 
Choroides occuli. See I'unica 
occult. 
Chorda tympani of the ear, 406. 
Chryſtalline humour of the eye, 
401. 
Chyle, deſcription of, 420. 
Chylification how performed, 
421. 
Ciliary ligament, 399. 
proceſſes, ibid. 
Circulation of the blood, 423. 
in a foetus, 428. 
between the foetus and 
mother, 392. 
how performed in an 
amputated limb, 39. 
Circumciſion of women, 378. 


- Clavicula, ſee Os. 


Clavicle, ſee Collar. Bone. 
Clitoris, glans of, 378. 
præputium of, ibid, 
Coats of the eye, fee Tunica. 
Cochlea of the ear, 408. 
Coition, ſee Generation. 
Colon, inteſtinum, 241. 
Collar-bone, ſee Clavicula. 
Colour of the eye, ſee Iris. 
Conception, manner of, 386. 
Conglobate glands, fee Glands, 
Conglomerate glands, fee 
Glands. 
Conjunctiva occuli, fee Tu- 
rica. | 


Ge 3 Con- 
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Conſent of Parts, 51. 
Conſtituent parts of the body; 
K. 
Convulſive pulſe a fatal ſign, 
433+ 
Coronary artery of the heart, 
198. | 
vein of the heart, ibid. 
artery of the ſtomach, 259. 
vein of the ſtomach, 270. 
Coracoides, ſee Proceſſus. 
Copulation, ſee Coition. 
Common proſtitutes, 
Whores. 
Cornea occuli, ſee Tunica. 
Corpora cavernoſa, ſee Penis. 
olivaria of the medulla ob- 
longata, 138. 
pyramidalia of the cerebel- 
lum, 137. 
ſtriata, ſee Cerebrum. 
Corpus calloſum, ſee Cerebrum. 
reticulare, colour of, xi. 


ſes 


why white in Euro- 


peans, ibid. 
why black in Negroes, 
ibid. 
apertures of, ibid. 
uſe of, ibid. 
Coſte, ſee Ribs. 
Courſes, fee Catamenia. 
Cranium, ſee Skull. 
Criſta galli of the cranium, 82. 
Crooked ſpine, ſee Back, 
Crura clitoridis, 378. 
fornicis, ſee Fornix. 
meduilz oblongatæ, 119. 
Crural artery, 354. 
nerve, 366. 
vein, 359. 
Cubitus, arteries of, 312, 
bones of, 281. 
cartilages of, 288. 
ligaments of, 290. 


Cubitus, muſcles of, 301. 
nerves of, 321. 
veins of, 320. 
Cutaneous glands, 322. 
Cuticle, ſee Cuticula. 
Cuticula or ſcarf-ſkin, x. 
colour of, ibid. 
pores of, microſcopial oh. 
ſervations on, xi, 
uſes of, x. 
when ſcurfy, the cure, xi. 
why white in Europeans, 
| ibid, 
why black in Negrocs, ib, 
is what is raiſed by bliſters 
and ſcalds, x. 
Cutis vera, or true ſkin, xii, 
blood-veſſels of, &c. xiii, 
foramina of, ibid. 
furrows of, ibid. 
glands of, xiv, 
pores of, XI1ll. 
pyramidal papillz of, ibid. 
ſtretching of, in corpu- 
lency and preg- 
nancy, xii. 
thickneſs of, ibid. 
uſes of, xili. 


D. 


Dartos of the teſticles, 369. 
Dead-born child, how to dil- 
cover, 192. 
Deafneſs, treatment of, 410. 
in ſome caſes, perhaps, 
might be cured by 


perforating the 
membrana tympa- 
ni, ib. 


by the polypus of 
the noſe compreſſ- 
ing the Euſtachian 
tude, 407. 


cauſed 
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Deafneſs, the cauſe of, when 
born ſo, and the cure, 405. 
Delirium, cauſe of, 129. 
Dentata, ſee Bones of 
Neck. 
Dentes, ſee Teeth. 
Delivery, ſee Child Birth. 
Diaſtole of the heart, 39. 
Digiti, ſee Fingers. 
pedis, ſee I oes. 
Diploe of the cranium, ſee 
Skull. 


Diſeaſes of the ear, authors on, 


411. | 
. joints, cauſe of, 17. 
Diſtorted back, ſee Back. 
Diſtortions but ſeldom in the 
loins, 174. 
Diving-bel], 191. 
Dropſy, cauſe of, 67. 
Dum of the ear, fee Tympa- 
num, 
Dry food, why we can eat leſs 
of, and digeſt leſs, than 
moiſt, 144. | 
Duct falival, of Steno, 142. 
wounds of, the cure, 143. 
ulcers of, the cure, ibid. 
Ductus arterioſus, 395. 
choledocus, 249. 
cyſticus, ibid. 
hepaticus, ibid. 
nigri, 400. 
thoracicus, 69. 
venoſus, 392. 
Duodenum inteſtinum, 238. 
Dura mater. arteries of, 123. 
glands of, 125. 
motion of, 124. 
nerves of, ibid. 
proceſſts of, 122, 
ſinuſes of, 123. 
uſe of, 122. 


the 


Dura mater, veins of, 123. 
Drunkenneſs, how effected, 
129. 


* 


Ear, bones of, 406. 
canals of, 408. 
cartilages of, 101. 
cochlea of, 408. 
deſcription of, 403. 
foramina of, 408. 
glands ceruminoſe of, 145. 
labyrinth of, 408. 
ligaments of, 101. 
muſcles of, 10t, 406. 
nerves of, 409. 
veſſels, &c. ibid. 
veſtibulum of, 408. 
wax of, 404. 
EMuvia of fermented wine 
proves ſuddenly fatal, 415. 
Eggs of women, ſee Ovaria. 
Emphyſema, cauſe of, xv. 
Embryo, magnitude of, 393. 
weight of, ibid. 
how formed, 388, 


Encephalon, ſee Brain. 


Enſiform cartilage, 177. 
Epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin, ſee 
Cuticula. 
Epididimis of the teſticles, 371. 
Epigaſtrium, x. 
Epigaſtric region, 218. 
Epiglottis, 150. 
glands of, 170. 
muſcles of, 162. 
Epipbyſis, ſee Bones. 
Epiploon, ſee Omentum. 
Epiitropheus, ſee Dentata. 
Euſtachian tube, 407. 
Excretory veſſels, what ſo call. 
ed, 3. 
Gy 4 


Fxters 


1 


External parts and integu— 
ments, x. 

Extremities, fee Limb. 

Eye- ball ſeated in fat, 397. 
coats of, ſee Tunica, 
deſcription of, 396. 
humors of, 400. 
muſcles of, 100. 
parts of, 76. 
veſſels and nerves of, 402. 


. 
Face, bones of, 85. 
Falx of the dura mater, 122. 
Fallopian tubes, 385. 
Faſcia tendinoſa of muſcles, 
20. 
Fat, what ſo called, xv. 
uſe of, xvi. 
Feeling, ſenſe of, 417. 
Femoris, ſee Os. 
Feneſtra ovalis of the ear, 408. 
rotunda of the ear, ibid. 
Fermented wine, effluvia of, ſud- 
denly fatal, 415. 
Fibtes, what ſo called, 4. 
Fibula, ſee Os. 
Fingers, arteries of, 313. 
bones of, 286. 
cartilages of, 288. 
ligaments of, 295. 
mucilaginous glands of, 1b, 
mulcles of, 305. 
nerves of, 321. 
veins of, ibid. 
Fiſtula in ano, 232. 
ſeat of, 24.2. 
operation for, re- 
marks On, ibid. 
Flanks, ſee Ilia. | 
Flooding, ſee Delivery, 
Flowers, fee Menſtrua. 
Feetus in utero, how formed, 


389. 


E X. 


Feetus in utero, circulation of 
its blood, 392. 
magnitude of, 393. 
nutrition of, 3*9. 
ſituztion of, 394. 
time of birch, 305. 
weight of, 293. 
what difference frum 
an adult, 394. 
Food is required according to 
the velocity of the blood, 40, 
ſee Dry Food, 
Foot, arteries of, 358, 
bones of, 329. 
cartilages of, 332. 
glands of, 367. 
ligaments of, 338. 
mucilaginous glands of, 


341 
muſcles of, 350, & ſeq, 
nerves of, 367. 
veins of, 365. 


Foramina cerebri, ſee Cere- 


brum. 
of the ſkull, 93. 
divition of, ibid. 
internal, 94. 
external, 95. 
Fore arm, ſee Cubitus. 
Fore-ſkin, fee Preputium. 
Fork ligament in the foſla 
magna, 377. 
Fornix, ſee Cerebrum. 
Foſſa magna, ſee Vulva. 


Funiculus umbilicalis. 391. 


Fundus uteri, ſee Uterus. 


G. 


Gall-bladder, deſcription of, 
248. 
| uſe of, 249. 
Ganglions of ne: ves, 56. 
Gene- 
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Generation, parts of, in both Glands of the abdomen, 278. 
ſexes, 368. arm, &c. 332. 
Genital parts of men, ibid. head, 142. 
women, 377. joints, 98. 
Gland, what ſo called, 3, 71. leg, &c, 367. 
conglobate deſcribed, 73. neck, 169. 
conglomerate deſeribed, ib. thorax, 213. 


colour of, 74. 
conſiſtence of, ibid. 
figure of, ibid. 
ſituation of, ibid. 
uſes of, ibid. 


Glands, axillary, 322. 


bronchial, 213. 
cervical, 169. 
ceruminoſe, 145. 


cutaneous, are not to be 


found, 322. 


dorſal, not always to be 


found, 214. 
jugular, 169. 
inguinal, 367. 
lachrymal, 145. 
lacunar, 375, 380. 
miliary, Xiv. 
mucilaginous, 17. 
mucoſe, 145. 
occipital, 169. 
parotid, 142, 143- 
pineal, 126. 
pituitary, ibid. 
proſtate, 373. 
renal, 255. 


brain, 126. 
ears, 145. 
epiglottis, 170. 
eyes, 145. 
1 160. 
ceſophagus, 170. 
urethra, 375. 

mucilaginous of the joints, 

17. 
of the abdomen, 227. 
arm, &c. 291. 
head, 98. 
leg, &c. 340. 
neck, 156. 
thorax, 178. 
Glans penis, 376. 

clitoris, 378. 

Glottis, 160. | 
Globe of the eye, muſcles of, 
100. | 

coats of, ſee Tunica. 
Gonorrhcea, ſymptoms of, 375. 
Gravity, centre of, 153. 
Great guts, ſee Guts. 


 Groins, ſee Ts 


Guts, ſee Inteſtines. 


ſalival, ſecretion of, how Guftatory nerves, 134. 
rformed, accord- Gutta ſerena, cauſe of, ibid. 
ing to the food, 144. 
weight of, 145. = 
ſebaceous, 145, 390. Hair, what ſo called, 4. 
ſublingual, 143- Hanging, kills by interrupting 
thymus, largeſt in new reſpiration, 191. 
born infants, 214. Head, bones of, 79. 
not to be found in old cartilages of, 97. 
people, 215. ligaments of, ibid. 
thyroide, 169, mucilaginousglandsof, 98. 
| Head, 


Head, muſcles of, 98. 
nerves of, 132. 
arteries of, 127. 
glands of, 142. 
veins of, 120. 
muſcles that move it on 

the trunk, 112. 

Heads of infants, why open 

when born, 93. 

Hearing, organ of, ſee Ear. 
and ſounds, authors on, 411. 

Heart, auricles of, 194. 
cavities of, 197. 
nerves of, ibid. 
palpitation of, 168. 
valves of, 196. 
ventricles of, 195. 
veſſels of, 197. 

Hepar uterinum, ſee Placenta. 

Hernia aquoſa, ſee Hydrops 

teſtis. 
inteſtinalis, 284. 
Hzmorrhoids, beneficial to con- 
ſumptive and ſcorbutic ha- 
bits, 243. 
Hickup, a ſymptom of an inflam- 
ed liver, 168. 
Holes, ſee Foramina. 
Humerus, bone of, 282. 
cartilages of, 287. 
ligaments of, 289. 
mucilaginous glands of, 
291. 

muſcles of, 300. & ſeq. 

nerves of, 322. 

arteries of, 309. 

veins of, 317. 

glands of, 322. 

not to be luxated upwards, 
282. 

proceſſes of, ibid. 

groove of, in which lies 
the tendon of the 
biceps muſcle, 283. 
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Humerus has greater motion 
than any bone in the body 
ibid. . 

Humors of the eye, 400. 

Hump- back, ſee Back crooked. 

Hydrocele, ſee Hydrops teſtis, 

Hydrops teſtis, cure of, 370. 

Hymen, 381. 

Hypochondria, 218. 

Hypogaſtric region, 219. 


I. 


Jaw, upper ſinuſes of, ſee An- 
tra. | 

Jaws, parts of, 78. 

Jejunum inteſtinum, 23G. 

Ina or flanks, 219. 

Jlium inteſtinum, 239. 3 

Jaundice, obſervations on, 252. 3 


Impoſthumations, ſeat of, v. 7; 
Impoſthumes in the ear rather 
ulcerations, 405. 13 
Incus, ſee Os. "JM it 
Infant's heads why open when 
born, 93. Ju 


deformities, how ſome- 
times occaſioned, } 
176. 3 Ki 
ribs often depreſſed or 
broke, by carelels 
nurſes, ibid. 
Infundibulum, ſee Cerebrum. 


Inflamed liver, a ſymptom of, "M Lab 

168. Lab 
Inguina or groins, 219. Lab 
Inguinal glands, 267. "© Lac 
Inhalation, ſee Abſorption. Las 
Injections of the ear ſhould ve il Lac 

very gentle, 411. WT 


Intercoſtal nerves, 137. 3 
Inſenfible perſpiration, 4411 
Internal ear, fee Ear, 4 
Intcſtines, 240. 


In- 
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inteſtines, general deſcription 

of, 243. 

arteries of, 245. 

coats of, 243. 

glands of, 244. 

length of, 245. 

nerves of, ibid. 

valves of, 243. 

veins of, 245. 

uſe of, 244 

Iateſtinum cæcum, 240. 
colon, 241. 
duodenum, 238. 
jejunum, 239. 
ilium, ibid. 
rectum, 242. 

Joints, diſeaſes of, the cauſe, 17. 
mucilaginous glands of, ib. 
of the thigh impoſtu- 

mated, 224. 
Iris occuli, 399. 8 
of different colours, ib. 
Integuments external, x. 
Itching violent, 
cauſing convulſions, 420. 
Jugular veins, 130. 


K. 
Kidnies deſcription of, 354. 
veſſels of, 255. 
uſe of, ibid. 


L. 

Labia pudendi, 377. 

Labour, ſee Birth. 

Labyrinth of the ear, ſee Ear. 

Lactea vaſa, 67. 

Lacteal veſſels, ibid. 

Lacunæ, ſee Glands, lacunar. 

Larynx, deſcription of, 159. 
cartilages of, ibid. 
membrane of, 160. 
muſcles of, 161. 
ventricles of, 161. 


capable of 


Leg, including all the lower 


limb, 324. 
arteries of, 354. 
bones of, 325. 
cartilages of, 331. 
glands of, 354. 
ligaments of, 331. 
mucilaginous glands of, 


O. 
muſcles of, 341. 
nerves of, 367. 
veins of, 359. 
Ligament, what ſo called, 2. 
deſcription of, 14. 
kinds of, ibid. 
not inſenſible, 17. 
uſe of, 14. 


Ligaments of the abdomen, 224. 


arm, &c. 288. 
head; 0% 
leg, he. 333. 
neck, 155. 
thorax, 176. 
carpus, 293 
clavicles, 288. 
cubitus, 290. 
ears, 101. 
eye-lids, 99. 
femoris, 333. 
fibula, 337. 
fingers, 295. 
humerus, 289. 
metacarpus, 294. 
metatarſus, 340. 
noſe, 105. 
patella, 335. 
pelvis, 225. 
ribs, 177. 
ſcapula, 289. 
ſternum, 177. 
tarſus, 339. 
tibia, 336. 
toes, 340. 
vertebræ, 154. 
Liga- 
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Ligamenta lata uteri, 384. 
rotunda uteri, ibid. 

Ligamentum ciliare, 400. 
latum, 247. 
ſuſpenſorium, ibid. 
teres, ibid. 

Limb, circulation of the blood 

io, after ampu- 

tation, 39. 
lower, its parts, 324. 
upper, its parts, 280. 

Lips, arteries of, 127, 
muſcles of, 126. 
nerves of, 135, 136. 
veins of, 131. 

Liver, arteries of, 247. 
deſcription of, 246. 
nerves of, ibid. 
veins of, ibid. 
weight of, 251. 

Loins, vertebræ of, 221. 
muſcles of, 233. 

Lumbar region, 219. 

Lungs, adheſion of, common, 

192. 
defcription of, 188. 
veſſels of, 189, 190. 
Luxation of the neck, com- 
monly called breaking the 
neck, 152. 

Lymphæducts, who ſo called, 3. 

deſcription of, 64. 


M. 


Os. 

Mammæ, ſee Breaſts. 

| Mammary veſſels, 216. 

Mark of loſt virginity ; but no 
infallible ſign, 217. 

Man, is taller, after reſting 
ſome time horizontally, 154. 


Man, is ſhorter, by any com- 
preſſion on the head cr ſhou!- 
ders, 154. 

Marrow, bloody, 8. 

blood-veſlels of, ibid. 
ceils of, ibid, 


oily, ibid. 
ſpinal, fee Medulla Spi- 
nalis. 


veſicles of, 8. 
Medulla, fee Marrow. 
Medulla oblongata, 119. 
ſpinalis, ibid. 
arteries of, 120, 
integuments of, ibid, 
nerves of, 121. 
ſubſtance of, 120. 
thickneſs of, ibid. 
ule of, 121. 
veins of, 120. 
wounds of, mortal, 152. 
Meatus auditorius, 404. 
obſtruction of the cure, 
405. 
urinarius, 379. 
Medicines outwardly applied, 
effects of, 444. 
Megrim diſeaſe, ſeat of, 135 
Maxillary nerves, ibid. 
Mediaſtinum, 187. 


-Membrana tympani, by ſome 


called the drum of 
the ear, 405. 
how to know if ſound, 410. 


. Membrana adipoſa, xiv. 
Malleus of the internal ear, ſee 


diſeaſes of, xv. 
ſubſtance of, xiv. 
ule of, xv. 
Membrane, what ſo called, 3. 
deſcription of, 75. 
names of, ibid. 
uſe of, 76. 


Membranes in general, 75. 
Mem- 
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Membranes of the bones, ſee 
Perioſteum, _ 
brain, ſee Dura and 
Pia mater. 
abdomen, ſee Perito- 
næum. 
ears, labyrinthof, 409. 
eye, ſee Tunica. 
larynx, ſee Larynx. 
cefophagus, 200. 
noſe, 412. 
' thorax, ſee Pleura. 
Meſentery, deſcription of, 245. 
uſe of, 246, 
Meſocolon, ibid. 
Menſes, deſcription of, 383. 
how produced, ibid. 
why periodical, ibid. 
Menſtrua, ſce Menſes. 
Miliary glands, xiv. 
Milk in women's breaſts, cauſe 
of, 117 
Miſcarriage, ſee Abortion. 
Metacarpus, arteries of, 316. 
bones of, 285. 
cartilages of, 288. 
ligaments of, 294. 
mucilaginous glands of, 
295. 
muſcles of, 303. 
nerves of, 322. 
veins of, 321. 
Metatarſus, arteries of, 357. 
bones of, 330. 
cartilages of, 333. 
glands of, 367. 
ligaments of, 340. 
mucilaginous glands of, 
| 341. 
muſcles of, 349. 
nerves of, 367. 
veins of, 362. 
Mons veneris, 377. 
Morſus diaboli, 386. 
Motion, centre of, 149. 


Motion, muſcular, 428. 
Mouth, parts of, 78. 
Mucilaginous glands of the 
joints, 17. 
Muſcle, what ſo called, 2. 
uſe of, ibid, 
action of, 22. 
aponeuroſis of, 19. 
deſcription of, 18. 
dimenſions of, 20. 
faſcia tendinoſa of, ibid. 
figure of, 21. 
force of, how to calculate, 
24. 
inſertion of, 21. 
ſorts of, 22. 
membrane of, 20. 
name of, 22. 
origin of, 21. 
penniform or compound, 
23. 
rectilineal or ſimple, 22. 
ſubſtance of, 19. 
tendon of, 22. 
uſe of, 19. 
the longeſt in the human 
body, A 
Muſcles of che wha, 227. 
arm, 295. 
ear, 101, 104. 
epiglottis, 162. 
eye, 99. 
foot, 350. 
fore- arm, 301. 
fingers, 305. 
glottis, 161. 
hand, 304. 
head, 98. 
which move it on the 
trunk, 112. 
larynx, 161. 
leg, 341. 
lips, 105. 
loins, 233. 
Muſ- 
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Muſcles of the noſe, 104. 


neck, 158. 
palate, 109. 
pharynx, 162. 
private parts, 229. 
ſhoulder, * 296. 
thigh, 341, & ſeq. 
thorax, 179. 
toes, 350. 
tongue, 111. 


Muſcular motion, 428. 
Muſculus, 


abductor oculi, 
100. 
digiti interoſſei, 305. 
digiti metacarpi oſſis mi- 
nimi, 306. 
digiti minimi, ibid. 
primi, ibid. 
pollicis, 307. 
pedis, 351. 
pedis digiti minimi, 353. 
ditto ſecundus, ibid. 
pedis interoſſei, ibid. 
tranſverſalis, 351. 
accelerator urinæ, 230. 
adductor oculi, 100. 
pollicis, 307. 
anconæus, 302. 
anterior auriculæ, 102. 
antitragicus, 103. 
arytznoiceus, 102. 
baſiogloſſus, 111. 
biceps cubiti flexor, 300. 
tibiz, 340. | 
biventer, 108. 
cervicalis, 156. 
brachiæus externus, 301. 
| internus, ibid. 
buccinator, 107. 
cerato-gloſſus, III. 
cerato-thyroideus, 161. 
chondro gloſſus, 111. 
ciliaris, 99. 
cleido-maitoideus, 156. 
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Muſculus coccygei, 23%. 


complexus, 156. 
conſtrictor pharingei, 163. 
coraco brachialis. 300. 
coraco-hyoideus, 110. 
compreſſor narium, 104. 
corrugator ſupercilii, 99. 
cremaſter teſtis, 229. 
crico-arytznoideus latera- 
lis, 161. | 
poſticus, ibid, ; 
cryco-thyroideus, ibid. 
cruræus, 347. 
cucullaris, 296. 
depreſſor anguli oris, 106, 
alz naſi, 104. 
labii inferioris, 106. 
oculi, 100. 
deltoides, 298. 
detruſor urine, 231. 
diaphragma, 182. 
elevator anguli oris, 106. 
alz naſi, 105. 
auriculæ, 102, 
elevatores coſtarum, 181 
ani, 232. | 3 
labi interioris, 106. 2 
ſuperioris, ib, 
menti, 107. 
oculi, 100. 
palpebræ, 99. 
ſcapulæ, 290. 
erector clitoridis, 231. 
penis, 229. 
extenſor auricularis vel di- 
giti minimi, 305. 
digitorum communis, 
ibid. 
digiti primi internodii 
pollicis, 306. 
internodii ſecundi pol- 
licis, ibid. 
tertii ditto, ibid. 
pollicis pedis brevis, 350. 
Mul- 
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Muſculus extenſor longus, 350. 
digitorum pedis brevis, 
. 
longus, ibid. 
triceps cubiti, 301. 


dorſi et lumborum, 179. 


ulnaris, 303. 
carpi radiales, ibid. 
faſcia lata, 344. 
flexor carpi radialis, 302. 
ulnaris, ibid. 
digitorum inter nodii ſe- 
cundi, 304. | 
ditto, primi, 305. 
ditto, tertii, 304. 
primi et ſecundi oſſis 
pollicis, 307. 
tertii internodit ditto, ib. 
pollicis pedis brevis, 350. 
longus, ibid. 
digitorum pedis brevis 
vel perforatus, 352. 
digitorum pedis longus 
vel perforans, ib. 
frontalis, ſee Occipito. 
gaſterocnemius, 348. 
gracilis, 345. 
genio- -gloſſus, 111. 
genio- hyoideus, 110. 
gloſſo-ſtaphylinus, 1c. 
glutæus maximus, 342. 
medius, 343. 
minimus, ibid. 
byo-thyroidæus, 161, 
infra ſpinatus, 298. 
iliacus internus, 342. 
intercoſtales externi, 181. 
interni, ibid. 
interſpinales cervicis, 158. 
dorſi, 179 
lumborum, ibid. 
intertranſvetſales cervicis, 
158. 
dorſi, 179. 


Muſculus intertranſverſales lum- 


borum, 233. 
latiſſimus dorſi, 299. 
laxator tympani, 103. 
Iingualis, 111. 
longiflimus dorſi, 179. 
longus colli, 158. 
lumbricales, 305. 

pedis, 353. 
mallei externus, 103. 

internus, 104. 
maſſeter, 108. 
maſtoideus, 156. 
multifidus ſpinæ, 179. 
mylo-hyoideus, 110. 
naſalis labii ſuperior, 105. 
oc::ipito-frontalis, 98. 
obliquus externus abdo- 

minis, 227. 

ioferior capiti, 113. 
internus abdominis, 228. 
obliquus ſuperior capitis, 

113. 
obturator externus, 344. 

internus, 343. 
cſophagus, 163. 
orbicularis oris, 105. 
palbebrarum, gg. 
palato- pharingeus, 163. 
palmaris brevis, 302. 
longus, ibid. 
pectineus, 342. 
pectoralis, 297. 
perforans, 304. 
perforatus, ibid. 
peroneus brevis, 349. 
longus, ibid. 
plantaris, 348. 
platyſma-myoides, 107. 
popliteus, 346. 
pronator quadratus, 303. 
teres, ibid. 
pſoas magnus, 341. 


Muſ- 
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Muſculus pſoas parvus, 233. Muſculus ſplenius capitis, 15). 


pterygoideus externus, 109. 


internus, 108. 
pterygopharingeus, 163. 
pterygoſtaphylinus exter- 

nus, 109. 
internus, ibid. 
pyramidalis, 228. 
pyriformis, 243. 
guadratus femoris, ibid. 

Jumborum, 233. 
rectus abdominis, 228. 

capitis internus major, 

112. 


capitis internus minor, 


ibid. 
rectus capitis major po- 
ſticus, 112. 
minor poſticus, 113. 
rectus capitis obliquus in- 
ferior, ibid. 
ſuperior, ibid. 
rectus lateralis, 113. 
tibiæ, 346. 
retractor auriculæ, 102. 
rhomboides, 296. 
ſacer, 180. 
ſacro-Jumbalis, 179. 
ſartorius, 345. 
ſcalenus, 180. 
ſemimembranoſus, 345. 
ſemiſpinalis cervicis, 158. 
dorſi, 179. 
ſemitendinoſus, 345. 
ſerratus inferior poſticus, 
181. 
ſuperior poſticus, ibid. 
major anticus, 296. 
minor anticus, 297. 
ſphincter ani, 231, 
oris, ſee Orbicularis. 
vaginæ, 231. 
veſicæ urinariz, ibid. 
ſolæus, 348. 


colli, 159. 3 
ſpinales cervicis, 158, 
dorſi, 179. 
ſternohyoideus, 110. 
ſte:no- maſtoideus, 156. 
ſterno-thyroideus, 161. 
ſtylo-gloſſus, 11. 
ſty lo- hyoideus, 110. 
ſtylo-pharingeus, 163. 
ſubclavius, 295. | 
ſublimis, 304. 
ſubſcapularis, 299. 4 
ſuperſcapularis ſuperior, 3 
298. F 
inferior, ibid. 
ſupinator radii brevis, 301. 
longus, ibid. 
ſupraſpinatus, 298. 


. temporalis, 108. 


tenſor tympani,. 104. 
teres major, 299. 
minor, ibid, 
thyro-arytænoideus, 162. 
thyro-ſtaphylinus, 109. 
tibialis anticus, 348. 
poſticus, 349. 
trachelo-maſtoideus, 157. 
tragicus, 102. 
trapezius, 296. N 
tranſyerſalis abdominis, 
| 228. | 
cervicis, 158. 
dorſi, 179. 
penis, 230. 
tranſverſus, 103. 
triangularis ſterni, 182. 
triceps extenſor cubiti, 
* 
femoris, 342. 
vaſtus externus, 347. 
internus, ibid. 
zygomaticus, 107. 


Myrtiformes, fee Carunculæ. 


N ayel- 
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1 Nerves of the medulla ſpinalisꝰ 
Navel-ftring, ſee Funiculus. 65.169; Ee 
Neck, arteries of, 164. firſt cervical, ibid; 

bones of, 146, 150. ſecond, ibid. 
cartilages of, 153. third, 168. 
glands of, 169. fourth, ibid. 
ligaments of, 154, fifth, ibid, 
mucilaginous glands of, ſixth, ibid. 

156. ſeventh, ibid. | 
muſcles of, ibid. | the twelve dorſal, 213. 
nerves of, 166. the five lumbar, 277. 
veins of, ibid. the ſacral, 278. 

Neck, luxations of, commonly auditory, 138. 
called breaking the neck, 152. _ crural, 366, 

Nephritis, a ſymptom of, 366. guſtatoty, 134. 

Nerves, conſent of, 51. intercoſtal, 149. 


deſcription of, 50. 
diviſion of, 52. 
experiments of, prove the 
exiſtence of a neryous 
fluid, 57. 
ganglions of, 56. 
harmony and ſympathy of, 
51. 
origin of, 52. 
whether vibrating cords or 
traductory tubes, 50. 
of the abdomen, 277. 
arm, &c. 321. 
head, 133. 
firſt pair, ibid. 
ſecond, ibid. 
third, 134. 
fourth, ibid. 
fifth, ibid. 
ſixth, 137. 
ſeventh, 138. 
eighth, ibid. 
ninth, 140. 
tenth, ibid. 
leg, &c. 366. 
neck, 166. 
thorax, 213. 
brain, 52, 125- 


lingual, 140. 
maxillaty, 135. 
occipital, 140. 
olfactory, 133- 
ophthalmic, 134. 
optic, 133. 
pathetic, 134. 
phrenic, 168. 
ſciatic, 366. 
ſympathetic, 138. 
of the eye ball, 134. 
teeth, 136. . 
oblique and extenſor muſ- 
cles of the head, 140. 
bowels, 245. 
ſtomach, 337. 
Nervous papillæ of the ſkull 
defined, 418. - 
Noſe, deſcription of, 412. 
arteries of, 127. 
bones of, 86. 
cartilages of, 105, 
glands of, 145. 
ligaments of, 105. 
mucilaginous glands of, 98. 
muſcles of, 104. | 
nerves of, 1735. 
veins of, 131. 
H h Nu- 
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Nutrition of the fœtus in utero, 
manner of, 389. 
Nutritive baths recommended, 
_ i. 
equal to nutritive glyſters, ib. 
Nymphæ, deſcription of, 377. 


O. 
Oblique muſcles of the eye, 
100, 101. 
Odours, medicinal, 415. 
poiſonous, ibid. 
Oeſophagus or gullet, 200. 
arteries of, 202, 
coats of, 201. 
glands of, 202, 
nerves of, ibid. 
pierces the diaphragm, 200 
ſubſtance of, 201. 
| veins of, 202. 
Omentum or cawl, 236. 
Os aſtragalus, 329. 
| calcis, ibid. | 
canini dentes, 89. 
claviculæ, 281. 
coccygis, 223. 
coſtæ, 175 
cribiforme, 82. 
cuboides, 329. 
cuneiforme, 285. 
cuneiformia, 329. 
othmoides, 82. 
femoris, 325. 
fibula, 328. 
fiontis, 79. 
humeri, 282. 
hyoides, 89, 
inciſores dentes, 89. 
incus, 90. 
innominata, 223. 
jlium, ibid. 
iſchium, ibid. 
lunare, 285. 
mal, 86, 
malleus, 90. 


Os magnum, 285. 
maxi!la inferior, 88. 
ſuperior, 86. 
metac-rpi, 285. 
metatarſi, 330. 
molares dentes, 89. 
naſi, 86. 
naviculate, 329. 
occipitis, 81. 
orbiculare auriculæ, 91. 
carpi, 285. 
palati, 87. 
parietali, 80. 
putella, 327. 
petroſa, 81. 
plana, 86. 


phalanges, digiti manus, 


282. 
digiti pedis, 330. 

pubis, 223. 

radius, 284. 

rotula, 327. 

ſacrum, 222. 

ſcaphoides, 285. 

ſcapulæ, 281. 

ſphenoides, 82. 

ſpongioſum, 88. 

ſtapee, 9L. 

ſternum, 174. 

temporum, 80. 

tibia, 327. 

trapezium, 285. 

trapezoides, ibid. 

ulna, 283. 

unciforme, 285. 

ungues, 86. 

vertebræ, 150. 

vomer, 88. 
Officula auditus, &c. 406. 
Oſſification, how performed, 5. 
Oſteology, foundation of all 

anatomy, 4. 

table of, 11. | 

Ovaria of. women, deſcription 
of, 384. 
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P. 
Pain, cauſe of, 420. 
of the the thigh in preg- 
nancy, why, 384. 
Palate, bones of, 87. 
muſcles of, 109. 
Palpitation of the heart, a 
ſymptom of, 168. 
Pancreas, deſcription of, 251, 
uſe of, 252. 
weight of, 251. 
Pancreatic juice, quantity ſe- 
cteted, ibid. 
Par linguale, 140. 
vagum, 138. 
Papillæ, ſee Nervous papillæ. 
Parotid glands, ſee Glands. 
Patella, or knee pan, ſee Os. 
cartilages of, 331. 
ligaments of, 335. 
mucilaginous. glands of, 


340. 

Pectoral muſcle, why largeſt 

in birds, 298. 

Pedes hypoeampi, ſee Fornix. 

Pelvis, bones of, 220. 

Penis, deſcription of, 374. 
corpora cavernoſa of, ibid. 
erection of, the cauſe, 230. 
glans of, 376. 
preputium of, ibid, 
veſlels of, ibid. 

Penis of women, ſee Clitoris. 


Pericardium, deſcription of, 
192, 

adheſion of, 193. 
Pericranium, deſcription of, 


85. 
Perioſteum, ſee Bones. 
Peritonæum, deſcription of, 33. 


dropſy of, 335. 
Perſpiration, : deſcription of, 


441. | 
inſenſible, ibid. 
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Perſpiration inſenſible, uſe of, 
a occaſions a 
cough, &c. xiv. 
quantity of, 442. 
ſenſible, ſee Sweat. 
Phrenic nerve, 168. 
Pia mater, deſcription of, 121. 
arteries of, 122. | 
uſe of, 121. 
veins of, 122. 
Pituitary gland, ſee Gland. 
Placenta, deſcription of, 390. 
ſeparation of, occafions 3 
miſcarriage, 391. 
Pleura, deſcription of, 186. 
Plex us choroides, ſee Cerebrum. 
Polypus, deſcription of, 191. 
behind the uvula occaſions 
deafneſs, 408. 
Pomum Adami, 159. 
Pores of the cuticle, xiii. 
Porus biliarus, 249. 
Proceſſus acromion, 282. 
ciliares, 399. 
coracoides, 282. 
dentatus, 151. 
vaginalis, ſee Tunica. 
Proſtrate glands, 373. 
Prolapſus ani, caſes of, 243. 
Pudenda, ſee Generation. 
Pulmonary artery, 38, 
vein, $O. | 
Pulſe, deſcription of, 40. 
convulſive, a fatal ſign, 433. 
varieties of, 432. 
Puncta lachrymalia, 397. 
Pupil of the eye, 399. 


R. 
Receptaculum chyli, 69. 
Rectum inteſtinum, 242. 
Renal glands, 255. 
Renes ſuccenturiati, 255. | 
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Regis umbilicalis, x. 
Reſpiration, deſcription of, 435. 
tow carried on, 436. 

various opinions concern- 
ing its uſe, 438, 439. 
Reticulum mucoſum, xi. 
Retina occuli, ſee T unica. 


Ribs of infants, often depreſſed | 


or broke by careleſs nurſes, 
176. 
'cartilages of, ibid, 
ligaments of, 177. 
Rima. magna, ſee Vulva. 
Rotula, ſee Patella. 
; 8. | 
Saliva, ſecretion of, how per- 
formed, 144. 
according to the food, ib, 
Salival ducts of Steno, 142. 
| ulcers of, the cure, 143. 
wounds of, the cure, ibid. 
glands, 142. 
Salivation, 145. 
Scala tympani, 409. 
veſtibuli, 408. 
Scapula, ribs of, 281, 
ſinus of, 282. 
ſpine of, ibid. 
Schirrous tonſils, extirpation of, 
144. 
Sciatic nerve, 366. 


Sclerotica occuli, ſee Tunica. 


Scurf-ſkin, ſee Cuticula. 
Scurvy, how it affects the cu- 
ticle, 1x. | 
Secretions, deſcription of, 445. 
how performed, 446. 
Semen maſculinum, 387. 
Sella turcica vel equina, 83. 
Seminal veſſels, ſec Vaſa de- 
ferentia. 
Septum lucidum, ſee Cerebrum. 
Shoulder, ſee Humerus. 
Shoulder- blade, fee Scapula. 


Shoulder not to be diſlocated 
upwards, 282. 
the greateſt motion of 
any joint in the body, 
2 
cartilages of, 28). 
ligaments of, 288. 

Sinus cervicales, 124. 
circularis, ibid, 
frontalis, 80. 
lateralis, 124. 
longitudinalis inferior, 123. 

\vperior, ibid. 
maxilla ſuperioris, 87. 
rectus, 12 
ſphenoidalis, 83. 
vena portæ, 248. 


Skin, from whence its colour, 


K. 
Skull, diploe of, 84. 
foramina of, 93. 
imperfection of, in new. 
born children, 85. 
ſhape of, 84. 
ſutures of, gr. 
tables of, 84. 


Smelling, ſenſe of, 412. 


Smoaking tobacco, effects of, 
145. 

Soap-ſuds, a proper injection 
for the ear, 411. 


Soul, where ſuppoſed to reſide, 


114. 
Sounds, authors on, 411. 
Spermatic cord, 371. 
veſſels, ibid. 
of women, 85. 
Spine, bones of, ſee Vertebtæ. 
diſtortions of, 149. 
joints of, why ſo many, ib. 
luxations of, ibid. 
Spirits, ſee Animal ſpirits. 
Spleen, deſcription of, 252. 
ſize of, 253. 


Spleen, 
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Spleen, uſe of, 253. Tarſus, bones of, 429. 
veſſels of, ibid. cartilages of, 333. 
Sprain of the ancle, cauſe of, glands of, 367. 
340. ligaments of, 339. 
Steno's ſalival duct, 142. mucilaginous glands of, 
Stomach, deſcription of, 236. 341. 
coats of, 237. muſcles of, 348. 
nerves of, ibid. nerves of, F og 
veſſcls of, ibid. | veins of, 361. | 
Stomach very large in gluttons, Tarſi cartilage of the eye-1.ds, 
237. Ys 
— of its mouth very Taſting, ſenſe of, 416. 
acute, 139. Loeears, matter of, 396. 
Strabiſmus involuntary, 137. Teeth, caſting of, 89. 
Suds, ſee Soap-ſuds. names of, ibid. 
Suppuration, how performed, nerves of, 136. 


9. number of, 89. 
of the liver, a ſymptom of, Tendons, what ſo called, 2. 


168. Teſtes, 369. 
Sublingual glands, 143. Thalami nervorum opticorum, 
Sutures of the ſkull, 91. 8 ſee Cerebrum. 
how formed, 92. Thigh, arteries of, 354. 
why open in new- born in- bone of, 325. 
fants, 93. cartilages of, 331. 
uſe of, ibid. glands of, 367. 
true, 91. ligaments of, 333. 
ſpurious, 92. mucilaginous glands of, 
Sutura coronalis, ibid. 20 ; 
lamboidalis, ibid. | muſcles of, 341. 
ſagittalis, ibid. nerves of, 367. 
ſquamoſa, ibid. veins of, 362. | 
tranſverſalis, 93. numbneſs of, in a nephri- 
Swelling, ſee White ſwelling. tis, the cauſe, 366. 
Sweat, how effected, 443. pain of, in pregnancy, the 
dympathetic nerves, ſee Par caule; 4854. 
vagum. Thoracic duct, 69. 
Syſtole of the heart, 39. Thorax, arteries of, 202. 


bones of, 171. 
cartilages of, 176. 


Table- of arteries, veins, and glands of, 213. 
neryes, 59. ligaments of, 177. 
muſcles, 26. mucilaginous glands of, 
oſteology, II. | 178. 
Tarſus, arteries of, 357. muſcles of, 179. 


Thorax, 


Thorax, nerves of, 213. 
veins of, 207. 
viſcera of, 186. 

Thumb, ſee Pollex. 

Thymus gland, 214. 
largeſt in new- born 

fants, ibid. 
not to be found in old 
people, 215. 

Thyroide glands, 169. 

Toes, arteries of, 358. 
bones of, 330. 
cartilages of, g 
5 3 
ligaments of, 340. 
mucilaginous glands of, ib. 
muſcles of, 350. 
nerves of, 367. 
veins of, 365. 

Triquetra oſſa, 92. 

Trachea, deſcription of, 198. 
cartilaginous rings of, 199. 
glands of, 200. 
membrane of, 199. 
uſe of, 200. 

Tongue, bones of, 89. 
muſcles of, 112. 
nerves of, 136, 140. 
veſſels of, 131. 

Tonſils, ſchirrous, extirpation 

of, 144. | 

Tooth-ach, ſeat of, 89. 
cure of, 137. | 

Trepan, or trephine, where 

not to be applied, 80. 
Tuba Euſtachiana, paſſes from 
the mouth to the ear, 407. 
obſtruction of, cauſes deaf- 
neſs, 408. 

Tubz Fallopianæ, 385. 

Tunica albuginea teſtes, 370. 
arachnoides cerebri, 122. 
vaginalis, 369. 

Tunica albuginea oculi, 398. 


in- 
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Tunica adnata oculi, 398, - | 


choroides oculi, ibid, 
conjunctiva oculi, ibid, 
cornea oculi, ibid, 
retina oculi, 400, 
ſclerotica oculi, 398, 
uvea oculi, 399. 
Tunics of the eye, ſee Tunica. 


Tympanum, or drum of the | 


ear, 405. 


not really the organ of 


hearing, 410. 
deſtroyed, 


ing, 410. | 
always full of mucus in 

new-born children, 

405» | 


membrane of, how to know | 


when ſound, 410, 


V. 

Vagina, deſcription of, 379. 
excretory ducts of, 380. 
glands of, ibid. 

Valves of veins, 43. 
lacteal veſſels, 67. 
lymphatic veſſels, 64. 

Valvula magna cerebri, 118. | 

Vaſa brevia arteria, 261. 

vena, 273. 
deferentia, 371. 
lactea, 68. 
præparantia, 371. 

Vein, what ſo called, 2. 

Veins, quantity of blood in, 39. 
in general, 42. 
accompany the arteries to 

return the blood to 

the heart, ibid. 
deſcription of, ibid. 
double the number of the 

arteries in the limbs, 


43. 


Veins, 
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Vena hepatic, 269. 


Veins, how dilated, ibid, 
valves.of, 43. 
of the abdomen, 268. 
arm, &c. 316. 
brain, 125. 
ears, 132. 
eyes, 131. 
head, 130. 
leg, &c. 359. 
neck, 166. 
noſe, 131. 
thorax, 207. 
jugular, 130. 
vertebral, 133. 
Vena cava, 44. 47, 212. 
aſcendens, 47. 
deſcendens, 44. 
por tæ, 48. 
pulmonaris, 50. 
adipoſæ, 273. 
axillaris, 317. 
azygos, 207. 
baſilica, 319. 
bronchiales, 208. 
capſulares, 273. 
cephalica, 317. 
cæcalis, 271. 
coronariæ cordis, 198. 
ventriculi, 270. 
cruralis, 359, 362. 
cyſticæ gemellæ, 269. 
diaphragmaticæ inferiores, 
268. 
ſuperiores, 210. 
duodenalis, 270. 
epigaſtrica, 275. 
epiploica dextra, 270. 
ſiniſtra, 272. 
gaſtrica dextra, 269. 
epiploica, 272. 
ſiniſtra, ibid. 
hæmorrhoidales externæ, 
ww: | 
hemorrhoidalis interna, 
271, 


hypogaſtrica, 276. 

iliacæ, 275. 

iliaca externa, ibid. 
interna, 276. 


intercoſtales, 208. 


inteſtinalis, 270. 
jugularis externa, 130, 166 
anterior, 130, 166. 
poſterior, 131, 166. 
interna, 132, 166. 
lumbares, 274. 
mammaria externa, 317. 
interna, 210. 
mediana, 318. 
mediaſtinæ, 210. 
meſaraica, 270. 
obturatrix, 276. 
pancreatice, 272. 
pericardiæ, 211. 
peronea, 365. 
phrenicæ, 212, 268. 


plantaris, 365. 


pylorica, 269. 
poplitea, 363. 
renales, 273. 
ſacta, 274. 
ſaphena, 360. 
minor, 363. 
ſciatica, ibid. 
ſpermaticæ, 273. 
ſplenica, 272. 
ſubelaviæ, 211. 
ſuralis, 365. 
thoracicæ, 317. 
thymicæ, 211. 
tibialis anterior, 364. 
poſterior, 365. 
trachealis, 211. 
vertebralis, 133, 166. 


Ventilators, their great uſe on 
ſhip board, 440. 

Veatricles of the heart, how 
filled and emptied, 39. 


er-. 


Vertebræ of the loins, 22. 
neck, 150. 
thorax, 171. 
Vertebral arteries, 165. 
nerves, 167. 
veins, 166. 


Ventriculus, the ſtomach, 236, 
Veſica fellis, ſee Gall-bladder. 


urinaria, ſee Bladder. 
Veſiculz ſeminales, 373. 
Veſtibulum, ſee Ear. 


Viſcera of the abdomen, 234. 


head, 114. —_— 
thorax, 186. 


Virginity loft, figns of, but not 


infallible, 217. 
Viſion, authors on, 411. 


Vitreous humor of the eye, 401. 
Voice? how loſt, or impaired, 


139. | 
Vulva, ſee Generation. 
Umbilical region, 219. 

cord, ſee Funiculus. 


Ulna, fee Os. 


Urachus, ſee Arteria umbili- 


calis. 
Ureters, deſcription of, 256. 


large in nephritic patients 
and diunkards, ibid. 
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Urethra, deſcription of, 374. 
caruncles of, 376, 
excretory ducts of, 375. 
glands of, ibid. 
ulcers of, 376. 

Urine, ſuppreſhon of, cauſe cf, 

256. | 

Uterus, deſcription of, 381. 
cervix of, 382. 
diſtenſion of, 393. 
fundus of, 383. i 
veſſels of, ibid. 


Uvea oculi, fee Tuniea. 


W. 
Weather, affects the pulſe. 434 
White-ſwelling, remerkson, 18. 
W hores that are common, why 
they do not conceive, 387. 


 Willis's acceſſory nerves, 138. 


Wind pipe, ſee Trachea. 

Womb, ſee Uterus. 

Women, circumcilion of, 378, 
genital parts of, 377. 
fat, why barren. 387. 


- 
Xiphoide cartilage, fee En- 
{1'orme, 
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